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PROLOGUE. 


‘“We will unite the White Rose with the Red.’—King 
Richard III. 


“Thou hast spoken on that as if thou hadst been born in a 

district called Yorkshire, which men call the merriest part of 
Merry England.”’ —Anne of Geierstein. 
My readers may spare themselves the trouble of 
trying to identify the Dale. It is not Wensleydale,. 
nor Lune Dale, nor Swale Dale, nor Garsdale,. 
nor is it any district of Western Yorkshire within 
easy distance of Bowland Forest. Yet it is a 
portion of that immense range of country where 
Lancashire and Yorkshire meet, and where the 
red rose mingles with the white. Wood and 
wold and water are there, and the range of the 
Pennine Hills. , 

The Dale has a strong individuality. Its. 
manners are quaint and its speech is mixed. It 
is much, ever so much, more agricultural than 
manufacturing; yet the Lancashire element of 
cotton is not wanting, nor is the Yorkshire com- 
modity of woollen unknown. Scattered up and: 
down the Dale are many mills, but one would 
have to stand upon a fairly high point in order to: 
include in one’s view more than two or three: 
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factory chimneys. For Agriculture is a jealous 
lord, and only for the best of reasons tolerates 
the presence of Manufacture within the Dale. 

In the very centre of this district stands Riding- 
dale, and to know Ridingdale intimately is in 
itself erudition. This little country town—only 
if you call it little within hearing of a Dalesman 
you will hardly be forgiven—owes its importance 
to the fact that it is precisely fourteen and a half 
miles from everywhere—that is, every town of 
importance. Many little hamlets cluster round 
it, lean upon it, and look up to it. In fact 
Ridingdale has been looked up to for so many 
years that the great overgrown village is quite 
used to the practice of looking down upon every- 
. thing and everybody not made or born within its 
own borders. For generations it has tried to 
persuade itself that its population exceeds five 
thousand souls, but the census figures are too 
much for it. 

Within a mile of Ridingdale town stands the 
tiny village of Timington, with a population of 
eighty-five; three quarters of a mile beyond is the 
bigger township of Hardlow. Now Hardlow has 
a history and a factory—the latter being, in the 
opinion of Ridingdale, as disgraceful to it as the 
former is creditable. Ridingdale has never had 
a factory, and (though in secret it devoutly wishes 
that such a stroke of good fortune might fall to it) 
it is constantly congratulating itself upon the 
fact. 
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What Ridingdale, Timington, and Hardlow 
each possess is—a squire. There was a time, of 
course, when the Squire of Hardlow was a peer 
of the realm. That time has gone by, and the 
present writer is not now concerned with ancient 
history. The existing squire is Mr. Kittleshot, 
the proprietor of the factory mentioned above. 
Mr. Kittleshot is not the sole proprietor, but he 
is his father’s partner and the owner of Hardlow 
Hall. Mr. Kittleshot’s father is said to be a 
millionaire, and the wealth of his son is great 
cnough to command the respect, not merely of 
Hardlow, but of Ridingdale and Timington. 
Neither of these two villages takes very kindly 
to the son of the millionaire, but money is money, 
and trade is trade, and Hardlow Hall is a place 
worth “ serving.” 

The Squire of Timington has been non-resident 
for so many years that he is practically non- 
existent. A_ silly season comes to men and 
women as well as to newspapers, and the “ return 
of the Squire” is at once the sea-serpent and 
big gooseberry of the neighbourhood when the 
periodical dearth of rumours becomes distressing. 
It is no secret that Mr. Kittleshot, sen., has his 
eye upon Timington, and would to-morrow buy 
up the little hamlet with its hall and park if only 
Squire Rakespeare’s agents would sell. But they 
will not so much as discuss the question with the 
Lancashire millionaire. They assure him that 
Mr. Rakespeare may return at any moment: but 
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favourite. The young man knew that his grand- 
father’s heart was sore. 

‘But he will never have to suffer again through 
me,” the new Squire of Ridingdale said to his 
young wife when they had made one or two 
rooms of the dilapidated old Hall habitable. 
‘* Whatever I can wring out of the farm he shall 
have—if you, dear, will help me. Are you certain, 
my darling, that you can look forward with 
content to a life of poverty ?” 

Mrs. Ridingdale’s answer was: ‘‘ The only thing 
I fear in this world is—wealth.” 

And in this instance language did not conceal 
thought. 


A race of real children; not too wise, 

Too learned, or too good; but wanton, fresh, 

And banded up and down by love and hate; 

Not unresentful where self-justified ; 

Fierce, moody, patient, venturous, modest, shy ; 

Mad at their sports like withered leaves in winds; 

Though doing wrong and suffering, and full oft 

Bending beneath our life’s mysterious weight 

Of pain and doubt and fear, yet yielding not 

In happiness to the happiest on earth. 
Wordsworth. 
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Two fixed ideas were in Lance Ridingdale’s mind. 
One was that he ‘‘ was a regular bad ’un;”’ the ? 
other, that he did not want to be, and with God’s 
help would not continue to be, a bad ’un. Such 
ideas are worth encouraging in man or woman, 
boy or girl. 

It would not have taken much to make Lance 
a scrupulous fellow. A little ill-health, or a less 
wise confessor, would have done the business very 
nicely; but Lance and ill-health had always been 
total strangers to one another, while Father 
Horbury’s skill as a soul-doctor is known far 
beyond the limits of Ridingdale. It speaks well 
for the lad’s spiritual training when it can be 
said that, while he always took the disparaging 
remarks of Colonel Ruggerson and others quite 
seriously, he instinctively rejected the praise 
bestowed upon him by his many friends. That 
Lord Dalesworth, his great grandfather, was quite 
justified in dubbing him a “ blood-thirsty young 
ruffian,” Lance never doubted, while the Colonel’s 
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“regular young rip,’’ seemed to the boy an alto- 
gether befitting title. Father and mother praised 
or blamed according to circumstances, but always 
with great moderation. To this day Lance 
cannot understand why people love him so, and 
I think it must be that the good God will not let 
him see how lovable he is. 

Iam not saying that he liked to be called by 
these uncomplimentary titles. On the contrary, 
they hurt him a good deal at times, and I know 
one remark of Lord Dalesworth’s that the boy 
resented very bitterly. His lordship was getting 
old, and his jocularities were apt to be a little 
grim, so that when on the occasion of one of his 
rare visits to Ridingdale Hall he said on catching 
sight of Lance: ‘Hello! you here! Why, I 
thought you had been hanged long ago! ’’—the 
lad turned away with flaming cheeks and would 
not shake his noble relative’s hand. However, 
he did not let the sun go down upon his wrath, 
but made a handsome apology to his lordship— 
who only grunted and remarked that if Lance 
had been hanged he would not have been the 
first Ridingdale to meet with a violent death. 
Then for his sins Lance had to listen to a thrice- 
told tale of some of his ancestors who seemed to 
have had a weakness for offending kings and 
queens, and who had now and then to pay for it 
with their lives. But before he left Ridingdale 
Lord Dalesworth made the “graceless young 
ruffian”’ very happy—first by telling him that he 
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had the best father and mother in the world, and 
secondly by giving him a double tip. 

“T thought grandfather had made a mistake,” 
Lance said to his mother afterwards, ‘‘and so I 
asked him if he hadn’t, because I knew he’d given 
the others only half a sovereign apiece. But 
he only called me an impertinent young scamp 
and asked me if I thought he couldn’t tell the 
difference between half a sovereign and a whole 
one. Only he didn’t seem a bit angry, mother, 
and I don’t think he dislikes me really.”’ 

‘* Lance, dear,” said Mrs. Ridingdale, ‘‘ you have’ 
a great friend in your grandfather.”” It was long 
afterwards that she told him Lord Dalesworth 
had offered to send him to Eton, but that of 
course she and his father could not accept such 
an offer. 

Now the Squire’s boys had no regular pocket- 
money, and though they were encouraged to ask 
for any little thing they wanted, and were never 
refused unless the family exchequer happened to be 
abnormally low, they had too delicate an instinct 
in the matter ever to take more than an occasional 
sixpence, and only this at long intervals. The 
‘Colonel could be depended upon once or twice a 
year—at fair-time, for instance, and at Whitsun- 
tide, but as Lance once remarked, ‘‘ You couldn’t 
expect any man except Croesus himself to tip 
such a lot of us regularly,’ and Lance had reason 
to believe that Croesus was no longer among the 
living. Lord Dalesworth never visited them more 
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than once a year, not always that—and other 
uncles and cousins were rather shy of Ridingdale 
Hall, partly because its occupier was a Catholic, 
partly because he was so poor. 

So this windfall of golden tips was a great event 
in the family—particularly as father and mother 
made it a rule to leave the spending of all such 
moneys to the good judgment of the children 
themselves, provided they had come to the age of 
reason. But the Squire insisted upon receiving 
an account of every penny spent as soon as the 
whole sum was exhausted. 

If anything could have given Lance sleepless 
nights, it would have been the possession of this 
one pound sterling. It was not only the biggest 
money present he had ever received, but to him 
it was a sum beyond the dreams of avarice. He 
wanted, badly wanted, a wet half-holiday so 
that he could think out the possibilities of such 
wealth with the aid of a pen and a sheet of 
foolscap. But just then the weather remained 
provokingly fine, and though he was caught 
now and then making furtive notes in a corner 
of the shrubbery, and was once seen suddenly 
to stop running and scribble something on the 
sole of his clog, presumably for lack of a note- 
book, for several days he could not command 
the necessary leisure for engaging in so great an 
affair as the laying out of twenty shillings. 

To ask advice of his brothers at a time when 
they too were engaged in solving a similar, if not 
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so great a problem, was a thing not to be thought 
of. Ina matter of this sort every boy must bear 
his own burden of shining gold, and must account 
for the last farthing thereof. To be sure, com- 
bination for some great end, such as a pic-nic, or 
an expedition, or some long-desired article that 
might give pleasure to all, was a possibility. 
Once, in a like emergency, a company had been 
started (a company strictly limited both as to 
capital and shares), for the buying up of a second- 
hand camera and its appurtenances; and it is 
certain that, though the junior shareholders of 
the company did violence to themselves and their; 
longing for some of the contents of old Kitty’s 
shop—the Goodstuff Department, if you please— 
the possession of this photographic apparatus 
proved a lasting joy. 

But October is not.the month for a pic-nic, 
and just now there was no one article the whole 
family greatly desired—saving only a bicycle, and 
as Hilary pointed out when Harry dropped a hint 
in this direction, a full-sized bicycle (such as he 
and Harry could ride), would be useless to the 
other five or six brothers, to say nothing of 
Sweetie and the girls and the dwellers in nursery- 
land. 

Now if I were writing merely an improving 
story and not recounting the real history of real 
boys, I should tell you how Lance drew up a list 
of all the poorest people in Ridingdale, did a 
sum in long division, changed his sovereign, 
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divided it equally as far as it would go, and then, 
full of the consciousness of his generous action, 
after placing the written account of it in his 
father’s hands, went and preached to his brothers 
and sisters, exhorting them in language that drew 
tears from their eyes, to go and do likewise. He 
did none of these things, and if, in consequence, 
he falls in your estimation I am sorry for it, but 
it cannot be helped. One must tell the truth 
whatever may happen. 

I am not at all sure that Lance gave a single 
thought to the poor in this connection; and, if 
you come to think of it, why should he? There 
were few men, or women either, in Ridingdale 
who were so actively helpful to their humbler 
neighbours as Lance, and none more sympathetic. 
The boy was poor enough himself, in all con- 
science, but in kindly helpfulness he was rich 
indeed. He belonged to an ancient and honour- 
able family, and his tastes were those of a boy 
gently born and bred. Yet his bringing-up, like 
that of his brothers, had been severely simple, 
and in some respects Spartan-like. Perhaps on 
this very account he was blessed with perfect 
health, and his actual wants were very few and 
soon Satisfied. Yet he fully understood that boys 
of his class claimed as necessaries of life scores 
of things that he did not, and never could possess. 
Happily he did not miss such things, but some- 
times he felt a little self-conscious when he met 
the two sons of Mr. Kittleshot, junior, the mill- 
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owner at Hardlow, and noticed their exquisitely- 
fitting suits and faultless boots. Their jewellery 
and perfumes he would have rejected with scorn, 
as being in the worst possible form and more 
ridiculous in young boys than in grown men; 
but sometimes on a Sunday when he saw really 
poor boys clad in their best and lightly shod, while 
he was walking off the pavement so as not to 
make quite so much noise with his clogs, he 
could not help wishing that his father was a little 
better off. 

It is necessary to mention this because Lance’s 
first definite resolution in connection with the 
spending of his sovereign was that he would buy 
himself a pair of shoes. Such things were always 
an uncertain quantity at the Hall, but just at this 
particular time he happened to be the only one 
of the family who did not possess them. He was 
not at all sure how much they would cost, but he 
guessed that the purchase money would carry off 
nearly half of his wealth. So the next time he 
found himself in the High Street, he spent some 
time examining the window of the boot shop— 
rather with the air of a person who was thinking 
of buying up the entire establishment. 

But Lance’s second determination was quite 
equal to the first in strength, if not in worthiness. 
It is true that before he could put it into effect he 
would have to ask leave, but he did not anticipate 
much objection from either father or mother. 
The truth was that One-Eyed Jim had a dog to 
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sell, and Lance wanted, greatly wanted, to buy it. 
According to Jim, the Dale did not contain such 
another dog—a fox terrier with a pedigree as 
long as the seller’s arm. Unfortunately the One- 
Eyed had lost or mislaid the paper that contained 
the pedigree, but he was so sanguine about 
“finding it out one of these fine days,” that 
Lance did not like to make a great fuss about it 
and was quite content to take it on faith. In 
short, it came to this: Lance Ridingdale wanted 
that dog very badly indeed. He wanted it more 
badly than anything else in the whole world—just 
at this time. The worst of it was that the single- 
eyed dealer wanted ten whole shillings for it, and 
declared that if he received that sum he wold be 
making Lance a present. 

The cares and responsibilities of those possess- 
ing great wealth are proverbially heavy, and as 
the days went by Lance grew more and more 
thoughtful, seeking out quiet places where he 
could talk to himself—as his manner was when 
more than usually perturbed. The half-sheet of 
foolscap containing ‘‘ Possibilities ’’—hints and 
suggestions for the expenditure of a sovereign— 
was getting worn and frayed and a little soiled, 
and eventually gave way to a fresh document. 
Thanks to the care Mrs. Ridingdale has taken to 
preserve every scrap of her boys’ papers, the 
original of this second document is now lying 
before me. The pity is that it cannot be repro- 
duced in facsimile, for no mere copy can give any 
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idea of its numerous corrections, erasures, and 
interlineations. 


““THINGS YOU MAY BUY WHEN YOU'VE GOT A 
SOVEREIGN—but you can’t buy them all. (N.B.— 
The things that come first, though I must have 
them, not so important as some that come after.) 

1. “A Pair of Shoes.—Seven or eight shillings 
at least. George says his cost ten, and he takes 
only one sise bigger than me. 

2. ‘“‘Gas.—[This was the name of the dog.] 
Jim says he must have ten bob. Wm. Lethers , 
says its ridikulus. Wm. is going to see him.’ 
Says he could buy a pack of hounds for that, but 
I don’t think he could. 

3. ‘Something nice for mother.—Ought to have 
come first only I really didn’t think of it first, 
which is just like me. Maggie says she knows 
mother wants one of those little statyous of 
St. Anthony in Kitty’s shop. Maggie’s going to 
ask price. 

4. “Something useful for father.—Am going to 
ask the price of mereshum pipes. Afraid they 
are dear. Thought of cigars, but Hilary says 
‘don’t, because you’re not a judge and they might 
be nasty.’ (N.B.—These two things for mother 
and father better be bought first, and then we 
shall see.) 

5. “Something jolly for Sweetie. — Musical-box 
would be the thing, but afraid it would cost a lot. 
If I cannot, a big box of chokolet. 
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6. ‘Something for Willie Murrington, cause he 
got me off being locked up after last drill by 
telling the colonel that it really wasn’t me. And 
it wasn’t. He’ll like a book. 

7. “Something for Fack Barson, cause, though 
he did kick Tommy Lethers with his clogs, I 
ought not to have licked him quite so hard. 
I think he likes bullseyes. 

8. ‘Something for Fane and Sarah.—I'd like to 
give Sarah a bonnitt, but don’t know what sise 
she takes. Ask Maggie. And I think a broach 
for Jane, cause she’s as good as gold, and she 
cleaned my clogs for me the morning I overslept 
myself and saved me from a jolly row. 


‘“N.B.—Better buy all these /ttle things first, 
then we shall see.” 


The above represents the document after a final 
revision, when quite one half of the items had 
been erased, but it will be noticed that Lance 
had refrained from figuring out each article, for 
he was in doubt as to some of their prices. 
Another slip of paper headed, ‘The Little 
Things,” is pinned to the first sheet, and is 
nothing less than a money sum in addition. 
When I add that these little things (which not 
only excluded the shoes and the dog, but the 
“bonnitt’”’? and the musical box, and substituted 
a briar pipe for a meerschaum), came to the 
appalling total of eighteen shillings and sixpence, 
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you will know just exactly how much Lance had 
left to spend upon himself. 

** After all,’’ he said to Maggie, who had been 
in his confidence throughout, ‘‘I didn’t really 
want those shoes. We shall be having our new 
winter clogs in a week or two, the ones that lace 
up, and they are respectable enough for anything 
when they are well polished—though they have 
got double irons on them. And as for the 
dog 2 

Maggie could only guess why at this point 
her brother suddenly broke off and began to. 
whistle the melody of the Soldiers’ Chorus in’ 
Faust. 

But it was the handing in of the account of 
his expenditure to his father that Lance disliked 
the thought of, and for once in his life he played 
the coward. He left the paper on the study table 
at a time when he knew the Squire was walking 
over to the farm. He had spent the odd eighteen- 
pence—in buying a work-box for Maggie! Only 
she knew how the twenty shillings had melted 
away, and he had bound her over to the strictest 
secrecy. Not for worlds would he have his 
brothers know that it had all gone in presents. 
“?*Tisn’t as if I’d meant it from the first,” he said 
to Maggie, when she begged that she might tell 
Hilary. ‘I jolly well didn’t. And between you 
and me, Maggie, I think it’s a judgment. I did 
a beastly mean thing last Sunday. I was awfully 
afraid of that sermon for the hospital, and so— 
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well, I left all my money at home! That's pretty 
mean—eh ?” 

At Slipper-time, Lance avoided his father’s eye, 
and busied himself about the piano with a pile of 
music. But when the moment came for ‘‘ good- 
night,” his father said, ‘‘ Wait a moment, dear ; 
I want you.” Lance waited while all his brothers 
and sisters received their good-night kiss—waited 
and dreaded what his father might say, whether 
in praise or blame. But when the entire family 
had trooped out of the drawing-room, followed 
by their mother, the Squire drew his fourth son 
very close to him, and said: ‘‘ Lance, old fellow, 
Gas will be here in the morning! I have written a 
note to Jim to-night. He owes me some money, 
and I am going to take the dog in part payment. 
But it shall be your dog, my darling—always. 
God bless you, dear laddie!”’ 

After an affectionate hug, Lance marched 
upstairs with shining eyes and a radiant smile. 
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As to whether the new fox-terrier was a good or 
bad dog, depends, like so many other things, 
upon the point of view, and the particular person 
who passes judgment. Lance and his brothers 
declared that he was just the jolliest little beastie 
they had ever known, and the Squire was entirely, 
in agreement with them. The length of Gas’s 
pedigree might be questioned, and his points 
criticized ; but there was no denying his intelli- 
gence or his usefulness. Harry, the most daring 
punster of the family, said it was easy to 
understand why he was called Gas, and when 
unsuspecting brothers asked ‘* Why?” the 
humourist rejoined that of course it was on 
account of his sagacity. For this outrage on his 
native language, Master Harry was made to run 
the gauntlet, and I think he deserved it. 

But if you wanted to hear the other side of the 
great question concerning Gas, you had just to 
mention his name to either Jane or Sarah— 
housemaid and cook respectively. With a wealth 
of rhetoric worthy of a better subject, and a 
waste of denunciatory epithets which were 
peculiarly northern, they would blacken the 
character of Gas until you were forced to admit 
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that hanging was too good for him. For the 
first week or two of his life at Ridingdale Hall, 
a more frequently-dratted dog could not be 
found in the Dale. Fortunately for Gas, he was 
Lance’s very own—father had said so—and if 
Sarah and Jane did not love the dog they loved 
his master. 

There must have been quicksilver in the veins 
of Gas, fora more mercurial creature never ran 
indoors and outdoors, upstairs and downstairs 
and in my lady’s chamber. Perhaps it is super- 
fluous to say that during the first week of Lance’s 
possession of him he ran away every day and had 
to be brought back to the Hall every evening by 
One-Eyed Jim. Lance reproached and caressed, 
and fed the dog so unwisely that he fell ill and 
had to go into hospital, so to say, for a whole 
fortnight. He celebrated his recovery by killing 
the family cat, and Maggie declared that, for her 
at least, life had become a blank, while the wails 
of the nursery-folk could be distinctly heard in 
what the Squire used to call his ‘‘ sound-proof 
study.” For this high crime Gas was put on the 
chain—a proceeding he protested against with 
incessant howls that, as Jane remarked, ‘‘ made 
you feel as if you were living in a mad-house.” 
Released at length from bonds, he expressed his 
gratitude by bringing the lives of seven young 
chickens to an untimely end, and by engaging in 
a tooth-to-tooth encounter with the Colonel’s 
prize terrier Victor. Lance said that he was 
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sure Vic must have begun the quarrel; but he 
could not deny that for future purposes of exhi- 
bition and prize-taking, Vic has been rendered 
useless. I really believe the Colonel tried to 
restrain his anger, but he only partially succeeded. 

**T shall catch it for that, sooner or later,” said 
Lance to George, ‘‘you see if I don’t. He'll 
never forgive me, or Gas either.” 

“But it wasn’t your fault, old man,” George 
argued. ‘‘’Twasn’t as if you’d set Gas on to 
Vic. You didn’t do that, did you?” 

“Oh, no, of course not. It happened while, 
we were in the school-room. But he’ll say I’ 
ought to have kept Gas chained up, or something. 
Bet you anything I shall cop it—some day at 
drill. The Colonel never forgets anything.” 

“Come now, I say, you’re not fair to him. 
Why, he’s the last man in the world to bear 
malice. You know that.” 

“He won’t exactly bear malice,’ Lance per- 
sisted. ‘At least he won't think he’s bearing 
malice, and won’t mean to; but it’ll come to the 
same thing, you see. It'll be brought against 
me at my trial, I] mean. That sort of thing, you 
know.” 

“Oh, but, Lannie, the Colonel’s an awfully 
good sort—generally.”’ 

‘Course he is. I knowthat. But then, you 
see, after all, he 7s the Colonel.” 

Monday, Wednesday, and Friday were the 
usual drill days, and the morrow was Wednes- 
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day; but, to Lance’s great relief, the Colonel 
sent word to say that an old friend had turned 
up unexpectedly, and that there would be no 
drill until Friday. 

“Tf that old friend has got any sense,’’ Lance 
remarked, “‘he’ll jolly well stay over Friday. 
That would give the Colonel a chance—and me 
too.” 

On Thursday afternoon, playing at football, 
Lance received a bit of a kick on the ankle. It 
was nothing very serious, and he would probably 
have forgotten all about it but for the arrival, 
that same evening, of his new highlow clogs. 
During the summer, and in fine weather gener- 
ally, all the boys wore the low, shoe-shaped 
Lancashire clog, but for winter and rough 
weather they had clog-soled boots that laced up 
well over the ankles. On the following morning, 
which was Friday, Lance put these on, and when 
he was returning from Mass he was rather 
surprised to find himself limping. Instead of 
changing them when he got home, he break- 
fasted and went to the school-room in them; but 
before twelve o’clock his ankle began to hurt 
rather badly. The new leather was very thick, 
and almost as stiff as wood, and he tried to 
relieve his ankle by unloosing the laces. When 
the clock struck twelve he suddenly remembered 
it was drill day, and that the Colonel’s friend 
had mot had the sense to stay over Friday. 
Lance hesitated for a moment. 
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“T really am a bit lame,” he thought to 
himself, ‘“‘and I’m afraid I shan’t be very smart 
at drill to-day. I’d like to beg off awfully, just 
for once. Worst of it is, if I did the Colonel 
would think I was funking it. Better risk it, 
I think.” 

So he laced up his clog with savage tightness, 
tied the long laces round his now swollen ankle, 
and made a dash forthe park. As he ran, the 
new leather laces came down, and he was obliged 
to stop and tie them up. When he got ‘on 
parade” he was two minutes and forty seconds 
late by the Colenel’s watch. Lance knew what 
that meant. 

Amidst a silence that he, at any rate, could 
feel, he took his place among the six boys who 
were standing “‘at attention,” rigid and immov- 
able as so many figures of stone. The silence 
continued. Twice the Colonel cleared his 
throat, and Lance trembled in his clogs. At 
these moments he almost forgot the pain in his 
ankle. 

But the Colonel repressed himself. I doubt if 
the boys gave him credit for this. I doubt if we 
ever do give people sufficient credit for mastering 
their anger at particular moments. This is one 
of the thousand things in which God is kinder 
than man, as well as wiser. He witnesses so 
many victories that are hidden from us. 

The only word the Colonel spoke was ‘‘Atten- 
tion!” and he certainly received it. Hilary, Harry, 
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George, Willie Murrington (their foster-brother), 
Lance, Alfred, and Gareth—to mention them in the 
order of their age, which was also that of their 
height—were as sober and attentive as any seven 
soldiers could possibly have been. Having been 
spared an explosion of wrath, though the others 
were afraid Lance would not escape punishment, 
they were determined to do their very best that 
day. 

So they went through their evolutions with 
great spirits, paying attention to points that 
their instructor was particular about, and quite 
excelling themselves in certain pieces of fancy 
drill not to be found in any army books, but 
specially invented for them by the Colonel. Half- 
an-hour was the allotted time; but long before 
this was over the constant twisting and turning, 
the marching and counter-marching, made the 
pain in Lance’s ankle so bad that once or twice 
he was on the point of crying out. He could 
almost feel his foot swelling and pressing against 
the thick leather of his tightly-laced clog. Biting 
his lip, he told himself again and again that he 
was a Ridingdale, and that he would bring dis- 
credit upon his race if he could not stand a little 
pain like that. After all, he reflected, he had not 
got a bullet in his ankle, like his grandfather, who 
fought at Waterloo, and who continued fighting 
until he fainted through loss of blood. Yes, he 
would certainly go on until the half-hour was up, 
whatever might happen. 
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But when the order was given for that dash 
across the park at the end, which the boys 
called a treble-quick trot, and during which they 
generally took sad advantage of the Colonel’s 
short-sightedness, and nearly always failed to 
pull themselves up at the word “ Halt! ’’—Lance 
broke out into a cold perspiration. Marching 
and standing were bad enough, but with this 
throbbing ankle, to yum was impossible. Never- 
theless he would try. 

For purposes of his own the Colonel made 
them take this double-quick march in single file, 
the youngest boy, Gareth, leading, and Hilary * 
bringing up the rear. 

To-day they started steadily enough, but as 
usual the further they found themselves from the 
spot where the Colonel stood, the more reckless 
grew the pace. They were supposed to make a 
circular sweep round a certain tree, and to come 
back to their starting point in an orderly file. 
On this occasion Gareth led them far beyond the 
tree, and Harry, the most risible member of the 
family, was already bursting with laughter. 
Suddenly they came upon a piece of ground that 
sloped into ‘a hollow, and without any warning 
the whole seven of them were rolling down the 
slope and making the park ring with their 
laughter. 

All except Lance. He lay quite still where he 
had fallen, moaning with pain, and making feeble 
attempts to unlace his clog. He had been the 
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unwitting cause of the catastrophe, for his foot 
had_ suddenly lost all power, and he had fallen 
forward on Alfie, only to be fallen upon in his 
turn by Willie and George—one of whom had 
accidentally kicked his inflamed foot. 

- Out of breath with swift running, and almost 
helpless with laughter—knowing they were now 
far beyond the Colonel’s ken—it was several 
minutes before they could pick themselves up and 
consider the situation. Willie Murrington was 
the first to see that something was wrong with 
Lance. 

“Oh, I say, George—Harry, do get some 
water! Lannie’s fainting!” 

‘“1’m not!’’ Lance ejaculated feebly, “‘ but, I say, 
Willie, do take my right clog off!” 

His face had lost all colour, and he could not 
help moaning as Willie and Hilary removed his 
heavy foot-gear—a thing they could not do 
without increasing his pain. Once this was 
done, however, he tried to get on his feet, but 
the tall strong Hilary simply took him up in his 
arms, told him to lie quite still, and proceeded to 
carry him across the park to the Hall. 

“Ts ita sprain, old man?” Hilary asked with 
sympathy. 

“No, I think not. I got a hack yesterday at 
football, and like an ass I put on these new clogs 
and laced ’em tight. Then it began to hurt. 
I looked at it when I bathed this morning, and 
it was only bluish, but it’s been swelling like 
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anything since then. But I say,” he exclaimed 
with sudden anxiety, “aren’t some of you 
fellows going back to the Colonel ?” 

‘The Colonel was nowhere in sight. 

“I think mother said he was going to London 
this afternoon,” Hilary remarked, ‘‘and if he is, 
he'll want to catch the one o’clock train. Ah, 
look! There he is in his dog-cart—pelting away 
like anything!’’ The boys drewa great sigh of 
relief. 


An hour later, Lance lay on the sofa in his 
mother’s room, looking still very pale (for him), 
but, in spite of the pain, declaring to everybody 
that he felt ‘‘no end jolly.”. Mother had tended 
the little white foot as only a resourceful and an 
affectionate mother could, but she had sent for 
Doctor Nuttlebig. ‘‘ You have done the right 
thing, Mrs. Ridingdale, in every particular,” said 
the Doctor. It will go on well, if he lies still 
for a day or two. Don’t let him put his foot to 
the ground until—say next Tuesday. Bit of a 
penance for you, my laddie,” he went on when 
Mrs. Ridingdale was called out of the room, 
‘but you won't mind that—eh? Only I should 
like to know what you did to get your ankle in 
that state of inflammation.” There was no help 
for it; Lance was obliged to tell, and when he 
had finished the Doctor only said: ‘‘ What’s your 
favourite tipple—I mean sweetmeat, old chap?” 
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Lance thought chocolates, but stammered some- 
thing about liking butterscotch or—anything. 
“Good-bye, then, for the present, you little 
brick,” said the Doctor, squeezing Lance’s hand ; 
‘we'll see what we can get.’”’ An hour later a 
big box arrived, addressed to Lance, and con- 
taining not only an assortment of all the best 
sweets in Kitty’s shop—‘‘enough to last the 
entire family for weeks,” as Lance said—but also 
to his great joy, a pile of illustrated papers, 
including many back numbers of Punch. 

‘Well, Lannie, you are in luck,” said Harry 
when he and the rest came in from the school- 
room at half-past four. ‘‘ No lessons for a week 
at least, and all this tuck! And the Colonel can’t 
come down upon you, at any rate.” 

“No,” smiled Lance. ‘‘I don’t think he’d 
have me put in irons now—would he?” 

“Course not,” said Hilary. ‘‘ He'll be jolly 
sorry when he knows what a lot of pain you 
were bearing at drill. I say, this nougat is just 
scrumptious! ” 

During the night the pain in Lance’s foot was 
great, and it was daybreak before he could get 
an unbroken sleep, but Mrs. Ridingdale let him 
slumber on until nearly ten o’clock, when he 
woke up feeling tired and stupid. It was Satur- 
day, and the prospect of passing Sunday without 
going to church depressed him. 

Only once before in all his life of thirteen 
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years and some odd months had this ever 
happened. It was the day too for his fortnightly 
Confession, and Saturday was such a busy time 
with Father Horbury, Lance knew it was doubt- 
ful if the priest would be able to call. However, 
the boy prepared himself on the mere chance, 
and at noonday, to his delight, Father Horbury 
entered the room. For the remainder of the 
day Lance was almost hilarious. 

The Sunday morning post was always a little 
late, and Mrs. Ridingdale with some of the 
younger children had started for the half-past 
nine Mass before the letters arrived. Among 
them was a small and, for its size, a rather heavy 
parcel addressed to Lance. 

“I say, Lannie! you’re in luck again!” 
exclaimed Hilary as he brought the parcel to 
Lance’s bedside. “It’s from the Colonel—I 
know his fist. Peace offering, I'll bet.” 

“Cut the string, Hillie, there’s a good chap. 
Feels rather hard and heavy—eh ? ” 

“Yes,” said Hilary, removing layer after layer 
of brown paper, ‘‘it’s it’s——I don’t know 
what it is. Hello!’ he exclaimed as he unfolded 
a sheet of softer paper, ‘well I’m blest, if he 
hasn’t sent you a pair of handcuffs !”’ 

“Tet’s look, Hillie! What a jolly pair,” said 
Lance, laughing gaily as he opened one of the 
bracelets and snapped it on his left wrist. ‘‘ They 
fit awfully well! Put the other on my right wrist 
will you? I must try ’em on.” 
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“Do they nip you at all, Lannie?” as he 
closed the steel band over his brother’s other 
wrist. 

“Not a bit. They are just right. They don’t 
pinch me anywhere, but I can’t slip’em. They 
were evidently made for a boy,’ Lance went on, 
admiring the shining bracelets of steel and testing 
the strength of the short chain that connected 
them together. 

‘“‘T dare say he ordered them on purpose for the 
Christmas plays,” suggested Hilary. “He said 
he would that year we borrowed Sergeant 
Murphy’s. Harry had to wear ’em in the play, 
and they were so big for him they fell off on to 
the stage, and the people laughed.” 

‘*'Yes, I remember,” said Lance. ‘‘And as 
I’m to be villain this year he’s sent ’em to 
mes 

But there was a misgiving in the minds of both 
boys that the use of these brand-new manacles 
would not be confined to the stage. Greatly 
opposed to flogging in every form, the Colonel 
had a theory that the best punishment for boys 
was some restraint put upon their limbs. 
“Nothing heavy or cruel, you understand sir, 
only something that will check the free use of 
arms or legs for a short time, and cause them 
inconvenience. Flogging, sir, is abolished in the 
British Army, and I’ll have none of it,” he had 
often said to the Squire, and though the latter dis- 
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agreed with him on this and many other questions, 
knowing that the Colonel would never be really 
cruel, he allowed him to punish the boys in his 
own way. Hitherto the “irons,” as the old 
soldier grandiloquently called them, had been of 
a very harmless and rudimentary character, and 
caused no hurt to any boy, big or little, though 
they greatly disliked the ‘‘inconvenience”’ of even 
a dog-chain. 

**T wonder if they will fit me,’ said Hilary, as 
Lance held up hands to have the cuffs removed. 
*‘T hardly think they will without pinching. 
Here, I say,” he exclaimed turning to the papers 
in which the manacles had been wrapped, ‘there 
must be a key somewhere or other.” 

With great care he examined every bit of the 
paper, but there was no sign of a key. | 

‘“‘ Perhaps,” suggested Lance, who was begin- 
ning to feel anxious, ‘‘ perhaps there’s some spring 
in them or something. Look here, Hillie,” he 
said trying to point to the piece of steel that 
contained the lock, ‘‘suppose you press that— 
hard.” 

Hilary shook his head when he examined the 
mechanism. ‘‘No,” he said, ‘‘that’s the lock. 
Nothing but a key will undo them. They are just 
like the Sergeant’s, except that they are not so 
big, and I know we had a key with his. The 
Colonel must have forgotten to put it in. I’m 
awfully sorry, old fellow, but I really don’t know 
what to do! And it’s time for church!” 
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“‘Oh, don’t you bother, Hillie; I don’t mind, 
really. It’s not as if they were hurting me. And 
the Colonel may be back to-night—father said so. 
Only don’t say anything to the others. I'll put 
my hands under the clothes when anybody comes 
in. It’s my own fault, you know. I oughtn’t to 
have been in such a hurry to try ’em on.” 

Hilary went away looking and feeling troubled. 
He knew that his young brother was not yet 
out of pain, and the thought of him lying there 
with his wrists chained together was painful. 
Immediately Mass was over Hilary went to the 
blacksmith’s—only to find that that worthy had 
gone out for the day. Then the anxious brother 
called at the police station to see Sergeant 
Murphy, and to borrow some handcuff keys. Un- 
happily, not one of them would fit Lance’s new 
manacles. Hilary did his best to keep the thing 
secret, but poor Lance betrayed himself. Falling 
asleep towards noon, he left his fettered hands 
lying outside the counterpane—only to be 
suddenly awakened by the hysterics of Sarah 
and Jane. 

Sunday evening came, and Lance was still 
in irons. He had begged that only his mother 
and father might visit him after Benedic- 
tion, for he began to feel a little depressed 
at the prospect of passing the night in handcuffs 
—however new and shiny. He had endured 
much good-humoured chaff from his brothers, 
who, however, were all pining to use the file 
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upon his fetters—a process of deliverance Lance 
would not hear of lest the Colonel should be 
offended. 

“After all,” he said to his mother, when she 
brought him his supper, “it’s only a bit of 
penance and I have never done much in that 
line. But, mother, do you think it will count? 
You see I didn’t put them on for penance, only 
for fun. Of course I offered it up—like the pain 
in my foot, and lying here and not being able to 
go to church. But then you see, mother, all 
these things are my own fault, and it seems to me 
they won’t count at all.” 

But Mrs. Ridingdale assured him that since he 
had offered them up, all these things would most 
certainly count, whether they had come about 
through his own fault or not. 

‘“Then,” said Lance; ‘‘even if the Colonel 
comes to-night and brings the key, I’ll ask him 
not to take the handcuffs off. You'll let me wear 
them till to-morrow,—wont you mother?” 

But Mrs. Ridingdale only kissed her boy—once 
and twice and thrice. 

And when very late that night the Colonel did 
come, bringing the key that he had forgotten to 
enclose in the parcel, he found Lance asleep with 
his fettered hands crossed upon his breast. Very 
gently, when he had heard the story of the bad 
foot and the twelve hours spent in irons, very 
gently did he unlock and remove the manacles, 
leaving a large tear-drop on the back of one 
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small hand. But Lance was in his first deep 
sleep. 


“It’s very funny, this thing we call luck,” 
Lance said to Hilary a day or two later. “Yes, 
I know there isn't such a thing, but it looks like 
it, eh? Colonel’s just been, you know. Well, 
he wants to make me a present. Something 
stunning, he said. I asked him if I might talk 
it over with mother and father, and he said 
‘Yes.’ It’s got to be something expensive, he 
says.” 

‘Quite right,” Hilary declared. ‘‘ You’ve jolly 
well earned it, I think.” 

There was such a crying need for a brand 
new cricket set that in the family council that 
ensued scarcely any thing else was_ seriously 
proposed. 

“Why, he’s sent us a double set!” Lance 
cried, when at the end of the week the huge 
parcel was brought to be unpacked by the side of 
his sofa. ‘‘ Yes, I told you so! Hurrah for the 
Colonel! Four bats and two sets of stumps, and 
how many balls? Three, I declare! Well, I call 
that scrumptious!” 

Yes,” said Hilary as he examined the bats 
and pronounced them “tip-top,” and of the first 
quality, ‘‘it’s pretty fair compensation, Lannie. 
But when the Colonel does a thing he generally 
does it handsomely.” 


THE CHAMPION OF THE DALE. 
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Mrs. RIDINGDALE having a particular love for 
violets, her boys sometimes went far afield in 
order to gratify their mother’s taste. Starting 
together one half-holiday afternoon at the end of 
March, they separated at various points, each} 
“drawing ”’ some favourite nook—in dead earnest 
about the violets but not forgetful of birds and 
their nests. 

“What a find!” exclaimed Lance to himself, 
as he came upon what he afterwards described as 
“a perfect nursery” of the sweet-smelling flowers. 
He and Gas had reached the extremest limit of 
the homeland in that direction, just where the 
brook widens and separates the park from a 
long, narrow meadow that skirts the highway. 
Humming snatches of song all the way, at the 
sight of his ‘‘find’”’ he relieved his feelings by 
bursting into a brilliant cadence without words— 
a vocal exercise that he had mastered that very 
morning at his singing lesson. The flowers were 
in a little spinney that stood at right angles with 
the high-road, and to reach it he had had to cross 
the brook. The bit of woodland was so quiet he 

ce 
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forgot that he was close to the road. Kneeling 
down, he rapidly picked the wee, scented flowers, 
and made the neighbourhood ring, now with an 
improvised melody and now with some scrap of 
half-remembered exercise. 

Not far off, two men had stopped to listen. 
Standing on the high-road at the gate of the 
meadow, they were trying to localise the sound, 
for the singer was hidden from them. 

“It’s to the left,” said one, during a pause in 
the singing, ‘“‘and the lad—if it 7s a lad—is in 
that wood. Let’s go through the gate.” 

‘“‘If it’s a lidy,” whispered the other, ‘ we'll go 
back, but I bet it’s a kid. Blow me if I’ve ’eard 
such a voice this ten year. Ah, there ’e is!” 

‘* Hi!” shouted the first man, but his call was 
drowned by a sudden fresh outburst of singing, 
so piercingly sweet that the men stood still again 
to listen. 

“So far,” said one when the singing ceased, 
“we've ’ad no luck in this part of Yorkshire. 
But ’ere’s a treasure and noerror! Hi! hi/!” 
But even as he shouted, wood and meadow were 
again filled with melody. 

They were two entirely honest if vulgar men, 
sent touring by a London agent for the purpose 
of picking up talent—talent of any kind that 
could be utilized for the entertainment of the 
public, in the way of singing, dancing or acting. 
Ridingdale was to be their head-quarters until 
they had ‘‘ done” the neighbourhood. 
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Again the singing ceased and a raucous “ Hi!” 
took its place. 

Quite unconscious that the “‘ Hi!’’ was meant 
for him, Lance went on picking his violets. Again 
he broke into a ripple of lark-like song. Gas had 
thought himself at liberty to take a turn on his 
own account. There were rabbit-holes in the 
neighbourhood. 

Tired of trying to attract the boy’s.attention, 
the two men crossed the strip of meadow-land 
that separated the wood from the high-road, and 
came up to him just as he was finishing a par- 
ticularly brilliant trill. } 

“You are not dumb,” said one of them, a stout 
man with a very big and brassy-looking watch- 
chain and many rings, “‘ but I was beginning to 
think you must be deaf. Didn’t you hear me 
calling you?” 

a BSE ae land sir,’ said Lance, a little 
startled; ‘“‘can I do anything for you?” 

The two men looked at one another quickly. 
They were not quite prepared for Lance’s refined 
accent and polished manner. 

‘‘ Where did you get that voice o’ yours?” the 
stout man demanded. “Do you belong to these 
parts?” 

‘Oh, yes,” said Lance, cheerily, “I was born 
in Ridingdale.” 

The two men were examining him keenly— 
trying to reconcile his manner with his clothes, 
his polished accent with his formidable-looking 
clogs. 
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‘“‘ Well,” said the man who had not yet spoken 
—taller and younger than the other—‘“ don’t you 
know that your voice is worth a small fortune ?”’ 

‘““To whom?” asked Lance, with a little laugh. 

“Why, to yourself, of course,” put in the stout 
man—suspecting chaff—‘‘ How old are you?” 

‘JT shall soon be thirteen.” 

“Aye, just the age. Got any father or 
mother?” 

* Bots 

‘‘ Where do they live, my lad?” 

“Oh,”’ began Lance, turning in the direction 
of the park, ‘if you go along the high-road for 
about a quarter of a mile, and then turn to the 
left, and then 

“He can show us the road,” said the younger 
man. ‘‘ You’ve nothing to do particularly, have 
you?” he asked Lance. ‘‘ We can make your 
father and mother a very good offer for you—d’ye 
see? You'd like to be earning a lot of money, 
wouldn’t you?” 

“In what way?” the boy asked. 

‘Why, by singing, of course,” said the stout 
man rather crossly. ‘‘You read music, don’t 
you, at sight ?” 

“Yes,” said Lance, beginning to wonder a 
little if after all his father would care to see this 
man, and if he, Lance, could earn some of that 
greatly-needed money. 

“And,” began the younger man, “you'd like 
to be taken to London, I bet. We’d get you a 
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new rig out before you started, and another when 
we got to town. You'd like to take your feet 
out o’ them things,’ he continued, tapping one 
of the boy’s clogs with his stick. ‘‘ You’d look 
quite the gentleman in a suit of Etons and patent- 
leather boots—wouldn’t he Joe?” 

“He would that,” responded the stout man. 
‘Why he’d be the rage at all the ’alls in less 
than a week. Ever tried to do a jig, my lad? 
Clog-dance, for instance? I reckon that’d be in 
your line—though them things are a bit ’eavy 
for dancin’.” j 

Lance was fingering a dog-whistle in the 
pocket of his knickerbockers. He was beginning 
to dislike these two men. Still, he reflected, 
though they were decidedly vulgar they might be 
all right. Stories of kidnapping floated into his 
mind, and the recollection of the spacious times 
of great Elizabeth when boys were ‘‘ impressed ” 
for the royal chapels as well as for the stage. 

‘*T know several clog-dances,” he said—just to 
show that he was not afraid. 

‘Why, you’re a perfect treasure!’ exclaimed 
the younger man. ‘You'll be able to go on and 
do turns without any trainin’. Won’t he Joe?” 

*‘T bet he will,” said the stout person, with 
enthusiasm. ‘“‘ Well, best thing we can do is to 
get to biz—eh? So now Tommy, my lad a 

“My name is Lancelot,” put in the boy, with 
just a shade of hauteur. 

“Lancelot, is it? - Well, that’s all right. 


” 
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Very good name. And now if you’ll show us 
the nearest road to your shanty—by-the-way, 
think your dad is at ome?” 

“My father is at home,” Lance answered 
quietly. 

‘‘And the mammie, eh? It’s the mammie 
that’s got to be tackled first.” 

‘‘My mother is also at home,” said the boy, 
wondering if by any chance Gas had found his 
way home, or if he was still in the neighbour- 
hood. ‘‘ But perhaps I ought to say that I don’t 
want to go to London, and that I do not want 
to sing at the music halls.” 

‘‘Don’t you really now,” exclaimed the stout 
man mockingly. ‘‘ Well now, that’s a bit unlucky 
for you. But, you see, it don’t matter very much 
what you want. I should say from the look o’ 
you your people are a bit down on their luck, 
and I fancy they’ll jump at the offer I’m going to 
make for you.” 

““[’m quite sure they won’t,” Lance insisted. 

“Well, at any rate we’re going to see,” said 
the younger man, “‘so without wasting any more 
words, just you lead the way.” 

“Tt is quite useless your seeing my father,” 
Lance persisted. 

‘*That’s neither ’ere nor there,” said the stout 
man angrily, ‘“‘you just show us where you ’ang 
out and we’ll do the rest.” 

“‘T assure you,” Lance urged, “‘ that my father 
wouldn't listen for a moment to any proposal of 
the sort.” 
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“Now look here, my lad,” the younger man 
began coaxingly, ‘“‘don’t you be a fool. It’s no 
small beer what we are goin’ to offer your dad. 
And as for you, my! you'll be living in clover 
—won’t he?” 

“Course he will. He'll live like a fightin’ cock. 
We'll see to that. Meat three times a day and 
plenty of it! Money in your pocket all day long! 
So now you just come along with us,” continued 
the stout man. ‘“‘Come and tell your mammy all 
about it.” 

Lance shook off the hand that the stout man 
had’ laid upon his arm and said with great 
decision: ‘‘ Excuse me, please. I shall do nothing 
of the kind.” 

“Well then,” exclaimed the fellow angrily, 
“‘we shall have to make you—that’s all. The two 
of us can easy manage a kid like you.” 

“’Old ’ard!” the other fellow called out—for 
his companion had made as though he would 
seize Lance roughly. ‘‘Gently does it! He’s 
only a bit shy, and of course we are strangers to 
him. P’raps he’s got to go somewhere. Look 
’ere, my lad,” continued the man taking out his 
pocket-book, “‘just you give us your name and 
address and we'll do the biz.” 

The stout man began to fumble in his pockets, 
muttering something about giving Lance a tanner, 
when the boy, who during the last few moments 
had been edging away from the two men, suddenly 
turned his back upon them and made a dash for 
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the hedge. He was over almost before they could 
realise what was happening, and they heard the 
splashing of water and the grinding of clog-soles 
on the pebbly bed of the brook. It was as well 
that Lance himself was out of earshot of their 
remarks. 

“Never mind,” said the younger man, “ we'll 
soon spot his folks in a place like this. We know 
his christian name, anyhow. And it’s not likely 
there’s another lad in the town witha voice like his.” 

“Dare say they'll know all about him at the 
Ridingdale Arms,” grumbled the other. “Jingo! 
but he’s a clipper! There’s about nothing that 
nipper couldn’t do. See the way he flung hisself 
over that ’edge?”’ 

“Rather! Let’s go and see what there is on 
the other side of it. Seems to me them clogs of 
his aren’t as ’eavy as they look.” 

They had barely reached the hedge when they 
heard a long piercing blast from a dog-whistle, 
almost immediately followed by the barking of a 
dog. 

“Ts that ‘im ?”’ queried the stout man who was 
short-sighted. 

“Tis,” answered his companion. ‘‘ The young 
beggar’s only a yard or two from the brook. And 
he’s got a fox-terrier with ’im what looks as if he 
could take samples out of anybody he didn’t 
"appen to approve of.” 

Quite unconcerned, Lance was kneeling on the 
grass arranging his mother’s violets, with Gas 
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barking and jumping about him, now and then 
making frantic efforts to kiss his master’s face. 
Perhaps Lance realised that the hedge alone, to 
say nothing of the brook and the dog, had 
effectually rid him of his importunate questioners, 
and as the latter turned away and made for the 
high-road they heard him warbling with tanta- 
lizing clearness and sweetness— 
Through the wood, through the wood, follow and find me! 
Search every hollow and dingle and dell ; 


I leave not the trace of a footstep behind me, 
So they that would find me must search for me well ! 


‘* What sort of a lad do you say he was?” 

The landlord of the Ridingdale Arms was 
asking the question of a stout, florid person who 
together with a younger and thinner companion 
had taken possession of the Commercial-room. 

*“O, a poor lad, quite, but a bit saucy. Wears 
what you call clogs.” 

‘‘Not much of a guide that, sir. All the lads 
about here wear clogs, and as for being saucy, 
well— ” 

‘* Sings like a nightingurl, and runs like a ’are,”’ 
put in the younger man. 

The landlord shook his head. ‘‘ We’ve got lots 
o’ lads in this town that sing, and they can mostly 
run fast enough. Did you say he was a poor 
lad?” 

“He was picking violets—to sell ’em I expect, 
and he was dressed like a clodhopper—or clog- 
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hopper I ’spose you say ’ere. He spoke nice 
enough, that’s a fact; but with these Board 
Schools all about that’s to be expected. “Ad a 
dog with him part o’ the time.” 

‘‘Ah,” said the landlord dubiously, “they 
mostly have dogs.” 

“Not so sure now I come to think of it as he 
was what you might call a chawbacon,” began 
the stout man dubiously. ‘‘Seemed a cut above 
the common gutter-snipe, y’ know. Might belong 
to somebody who’d come down i’ the world a. bit. 
Nice and ’ealthy-lookin’, and dressed tidy enough. 
But he’d got clogs on—that I’d swear. And a good 
tongue in his ’ead.” 

There was a noise outside the inn as of an army 
running and walking in boots of mail. 

“Lads are just coming out o’ school,” suggested 
the landlord walking to the big bow-window that 
looked upon the street.- “You might spot him 
perhaps if you watched a bit.”—The landlord 
wanted to get to his work. 

‘‘Oh, the lad we saw ’as been to no school this 
afternoon,” said the younger man. “It’s only 
about an hour since we saw ‘im. Playin’ truant, 
very like. Dare say ’e thought we were school- 
board inspectors. None of these codgers are a 
patch on im. I’m beginning to think ’e wasn’t 
a common lad at all.” 

The noisy army of school children soon swept 
by leaving the neighbourhood in its wonted state 
of quiet, but the two men still stood close to the 
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window chatting. After receiving an order for 
beefsteak—and plenty of onions—the landlord 
retired. 

“Sleepy old ’ole this,” said the stout cockney 
to his companion, ‘ but it was worth coming to. 
We'll spot that nipper before he’s much older. 
Why, what a fool I was!” he exclaimed suddenly : 
“I forgot to tell the landlord the lad’s christian 
name. It’s a bit uncommon and’e might know 
"1m by it. Where’s the bell? We’ll’ave’im in 
again.” 

The stout man moved away to pull the bell- 
rope.’ He had scarcely done so when he was 
startled by an exclamation from his companion 
whose gaze was riveted upon something in the 
street. 

** Quick, Joe, quick! I’m sure it’s ’im! Walkin’ 
with that lidy! And the one on t’other side’s ’is 
brother, I’ll bet.” 

What they saw was a tall, distinguished-looking 
lady, dignified but very sweet withal, attended by 
two handsome, merry-looking boys both chatting 
volubly for their mother’s entertainment. 

“It’s im fast enough,” said the stout man when 
he had discharged a small volley of expletives, 
“and that’s ’ismammy! Well, I’m is 

“Did you ring, gentlemen?” asked the landlord 
approaching the window. 

“Fre, landlord, quick! That’s the young bloke 
we met! That’s’im! D’ye know ’im?” 

‘*T should think I do,” chuckled the landlord. 
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‘Give us ’is name and address,” said the 
younger man whipping out his pocket-book. 
“We've got ’is christian name.” 

The landlord stared at the two men for a full 
minute and then broke into a hearty laugh. 

‘‘Why,” he said as soon as he could speak, 
“that’s one o’ Squire Ridingdale’s sons—Squire 
Ridingdale of Ridingdale Hall—grandson of old 
Lord Dalesworth!’’ — The landlord lingered 
lovingly on these names. — ‘‘ And that’s the 
Squire’s wife—related to about half the peerage.” 

The landlord laughed again, but the stout man 
turned from the window with a sort of half groan 
and sat down heavily upon the nearest chair. 

‘‘Landlord!”’ ordered the younger man in a 
tone of entreaty, ‘“‘ bring us two sixes o’ whiskey 
—ot!” 


if 

That John Shinson did not go to the Ridingdale 
Arms every night was not the fault of his wife. 
This at any rate was the opinion of all who knew 
Mrs. Shinson. She was a born grumbler. Having 
less to complain of than her neighbours, her life 
was a perpetual wail. Cheery, light-hearted folk 
fled before her, and the sorrowful shunned her as 
if she were a pestilence. Kind and stout-hearted 
Billy Lethers would hurriedly turn back as though 
he had forgotten something of importance, rather 
than meet her in the lane, and even the Squire 
had been heard to say that Mrs. Shinson was 
worse than a funeral in a fog. 
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John was a painter and paper-hanger, “‘ earning 
good money” as the phrase is here, and though 
you might shiver at the sight of his oak-grained 
doors and marbled mantel-pieces of wood, you 
had to confess that he was not the inventor of 
these atrocities, and that if people insisted upon 
having such weary shams, John’s execution of 
them was as good as it could be. He was any- 
thing but a drunkard, but he spent two evenings: 
a week at the Ridingdale Arms—club-night and 
Friday night. As has been said, the wonder was. 
that he did not spend every night of every week 
in this respectable hostelry. Fortunately he had 
a friend or two whose doors were always open to 
him. 

Without perhaps suspecting it, Mrs. Shinson’s 
passion was for money. I say without suspecting 
it, because her “carefulness,” as the neighbours 
called it, was practised in the name of thrift. If 
John had made up his mind to die in the work- 
house she hadn’t, was her constant boast. She 
spoke of, very often to, her husband as if he were: 
both sot and spendthrift, and John often told 
William Lethers that it made him very tired. 
For his weekly expenditure at the Ridingdale 
Arms was a sum so moderate that John was half 
ashamed of it, and wondered that so much 
accommodation could be given to him for the 
purchase of two half-pints of beer. 

Two sons and a daughter shared John’s trouble 
at home; rather they bore the full brunt of their 
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mother’s nagging. They were singularly unlike 
in disposition. The oldest boy Bernard, nearly 
fifteen, worked with his father. He was a quiet, 
apparently rather spiritless lad, with few friends 
and little to say for himself; but it was pretty 
generally admitted that he was a good-living 
fellow, and Father Horbury had a great regard 
for him. His young brother Frank, nearly 
thirteen, was a boy of parts—merry as a cricket 
and bright asa lark. He gave his home a wide 
berth whenever he could, and one of his mother’s 
many grievances was that he was slippery as an 
eel and never to be found when he was wanted. 
She was always saying that she knew they would 
have trouble with Frank, and Jane Lethers told 
her one day quite bluntly that it would be his 
mother’s fault if they had. 

Little Florry came next, a rather sickly child, 
and the only one of the three to whom the mother 
showed anything like real affection; the only 
member of the family who could check Mrs. 
Shinson’s malevolent tongue—once it was fairly 
started. The days upon which it was not 
“‘started”’ were pitifully few. 


It was John’s night at the Ridingdale Arms. 
Two gentlemen from London were in the bar- 
room—greatly condescending for the sake of 
possible business. They had come from the 
sacred seclusion of the Commercial-room after 
making a beaf-steak dinner, and were more than 
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willing to question and be questioned. Two live 
Londoners made the bar-room additionally attrac- 
tive to John Shinson and others. 

“Yes, gentlemen,” the stout man was saying, 
“it’s good biz—mine. There’s no ’umbug about 
it. Me and this gent ain’t runnin’ a penny show. 
We're offerin’ a good livin’ to any man, woman, 
or child that’s got talent and knows ’ow to use it. 
The man I’m ttravellin’ for wants singers— 
dancers—actors—actresses; and he’s got a job 
for all of ’em. They must ’ave talent, mind you. 
And if talent can’t be found in Yorkshire, where’re 
you to look for it?” 

** Aye, mester, now y’re talkin’,” said a man 
who was sitting next to John Shinson. “ You’re 
come t’ t’ right shop, that’s a fact. "Specially 
for singers. An’ I might say dancers ’—giving 
John a vigorous nudge with his elbow. But 
Shinson did not take his cue. ‘‘ There’s a man 
’ere,”’ the speaker continued, pointing the stem 
of his pipe towards John,” “ what’s got a lad as 
took t’ prize for clog-dancin’ agin all comers last 
Ridingdale Wake. As for singin’—well if you 
put out o’ count the young gentlemen ai t’ ’All, 
you wunna find ’is match int’ Dale. A lark isna 
in it wi’ ’im. Why ’e'll sing you a comic song, 
and do a dance in between t’ verses, like as if 
he’d bin brought up to ’t. Am I reet, mates?” 

A hearty chorus of assent followed promptly, 
and the gentlemen from London began to be 
interested. John looked uncomfortable. Always 
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a retiring man, he blushed to find himself become 
the bar-room’s centre of attraction. The air 
grew thick with panegyric of John’s younger son, 
Frank, and after a short interval the stout gentle- 
man from London carried off the paper-hanger 
to the Commercial-room. 

John had only one remark to make, and he 
made it many times. 

“You mun see t’ missis,’’ he said again and 
again, as the agent drew dazzling pictures of the 
life of ‘‘a hartist at the ’alls,’’ and on the fortune 
he was sure to make. Pressed to go out, or send 
a messenger, in search of the boy, he refused. 
“You mun see t’ missis,”’ he persisted, and see 
Mrs. Shinson the stout man and his friend 
resolved to do without delay. John did not 
refuse to accompany them to his house, though 
not a single word in encouragement of their 
scheme could they win from him. As a matter 
of fact, he did not like the idea of it at all, and 
money-grubber as Mrs. Shinson was, he never 
for a moment supposed that she would enter- 
tain it. 

They were fortunate in finding both mother 
and son. The latter was eating his supper of 
bread and cheese, to the accompaniment of a 
maternal lecture pitched in so high a key that 
it could be distinctly heard in the lane outside. 
The lad looked the picture of unconcern. He 
knew by heart his mother’s objurgatory discourses, 
and they affected him about as much as if he 
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had been twenty miles away. And to-night he 
was very pleased with himself. In Farmer Joyce’s 
barn, Frank had just given an entertainment, 
consisting of alternate song and dance, that had 
won him much applause and no less than five 
pennies and a half. His audience had consisted 
of lads older than himself—some young Joyces, 
and several farm-boys—a small but appreciative 
crowd. 

**Missis! these ’ere gents want to talk t’ you 
about Frank,” was John’s introduction. The 
scolding died upon Mrs. Shinson’s lips. She did 
not doubt but that Frank was in serious trouble; 
and for a moment she was speechless. Her 
husband left the room and the house. 

‘Good evenin’, mum, good evenin’,” began 
the stout man taking a chair and putting on his 
best smile. ‘‘ Very glad to make your acquain- 
tance, mum. So this is Frank, is it—the 
champion singer and clog-dancer?”’ 


On the following morning Mrs. Shinson called 
upon Father Horbury. She said that she had 
come to ask his advice. When he had patiently 
listened to a twenty minutes’ exordium and 
another twenty minutes’ speech in defence of her 
action, he discovered that Mrs. Shinson had 
come—not to ask for advice, but to seek his 
approval of what she had done, and to get him 
to side with her against her husband. You will 
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I think pardon his Reverence for showing just a 
little annoyance. 

“But you say that you have signed the 
agreement,” he began, as soon as Mrs. Shinson 
would permit him to make himself heard. ‘“‘ Also 
you have accepted from this man a. five-pound 
note, part of which you have just laid out in new 
clothes for the boy! What is the good of pre- 
tending to ask me for advice under such circum- 
stances? I have no wish to come between you 
and your husband in this or any other matter. 
But if you want my opinion upon the bargain 
you have made, and one that I can see you have 
not the smallest intention of breaking, I will give 
it to you. You ought to know your son as well 
as I know him, and you ought to be aware that 
he is the last boy in the world to lead the kind 
of life you have chosen for him. Mrs. Shinson,” 
said the priest, almost with tears in his eyes, 
‘you have sold your son, body and soul! May 
God pity you and the boy also!” 


Ill. 


Just two years and five months later, Frank 
Shinson returned to his mother’s house to lead 
for long months a life of pain and suffering. He 
had come back penniless, broken, useless, practi- 
cally dying. He had left Ridingdale a giddy, 
thoughtless little lad, thinking only of the fun 
of the moment: he had returned with all the 
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tastes and habits of a vicious man. For overa 
year he had been the rage at certain second-rate 
music halls; had received, and immediately spent, 
large sums of money; had fallen a willing victim 
to harpies of every kind. Soon his ambition 
was to do as many “turns” as possible at 
different halls on the same night. He greatly 
overtaxed his strength, and after fourteen or 
fifteen months of excitement and success, was 
pronounced “stale.” Fora long time before he 
came home he could only get engagements in 
drinking-saloons. 

For the first time in her life Mrs. Shinson had 
a really big burden to bear. She was tempted 
to sink under it, and no wonder. It was bad 
enough that the boy should return home a failure 
—moneyless and useless: but this was a small 
matter compared with his needs and require- 
ments. . Dr. Nuttlebig said the only chance of 
saving the lad’s life was to give him plentifully 
of the best and most nourishing food. 

But once Mrs. Shinson’s instincts as a mother 
had mastered her love of cheese-paring that 
incessant saving which had long ago overpassed 
the bounds of thrift,and which often made the lives 
of her husband and her children almost unbear- 
able—even the spending of so much money on 
her consumptive son would have been compara- 
tively easy. She had to contend with something | 
harder even than this. The boy’s peevishness 
and ill-humour were hard enough to bear; his 
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oaths and curses she found intolerable. It was 
dangerous to leave him alone, yet it was almost 
impossible to remain with him. While the fine 
weather lasted he would take little walks, but 
only as far as the nearest public-house. His 
thirst for stimulants was that of a fully-developed 
dipsomaniac. 

Mrs. Shinson declared that her house had 
become a hell upon earth. Certainly the burden 
of hell’s song was with her day and night: “It 
is my own fault—it is all my own wretched 
fault 

She had hoped to gain so much by selling her 
son, and instead of gaining she seemed to be on 
the verge of losing everything—her own savings, 
her own health, her peace of mind—her son! 

But what would he lose? Ina state of restless 
terror she asked herself this question and shrank 
from answering it. The mere mention of a 
priest made the wretched lad blaspheme. There 
were times when she thought he must be posses- 
sed by the wicked one. Was it possible that a 
boy could change so horribly and in such a com- 
paratively short space of time! Alas! the fact 
was only too palpable. A little more than two 
years ago he had left her—a mere child in his 
innocence and ignorance of the world. Light- 
hearted and merry he had been from babyhood : 
he would never again be the laughing boy she 
remembered so well. Now, even in his best and 
quietest moments he was gloomy and sullen. It 
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had never occurred to her until lately that 
Innocence and Mirth are bosom friends. 

Doubtless she had had some love for him in 
the past; he at any rate had no memory of it. 
Bitterly and constantly did he remind her of her 
hateful nagging, of the wretched food she had 
made him eat, of the patched clothes he had had 
to wear. That in the present she was lavishing 
every kind of care and attention upon him did 
not appeal to him in the least. He was clamor- 
ous in his complaints, venemous in his reproaches, 
persistent in his profanity. 

With Father Horbury, who called frequently; 
he would have nothing whatever to do. When 
the winter set in with rigour and Frank was 
unable to leave his bed, he would pretend to be 
fast asleep whenever the priest entered his 
room. 

**O boys, do pray!” exclaimed Father Horbury 
to Lance Ridingdale and his brothers one choir- 
practice night. ‘‘ Frank Shinson had a fearful 
attack of hemorrhage this morning. Dr. Nuttlebig 
tells me the lad is in great danger. And Oh, my 
dears, he is not prepared! He is not prepared, 
poor fellow,” the priest almost wailed, “ a. yet 
he is so soon to meet his God!” 

The boys were startled by Father Horbury’s 
tone. They had called very regularly to inquire 
after the patient, and had left him little delicacies 
of various kinds from time to time, but they had 
never been allowed to see him. Mrs. Shinson 
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always said that he was asleep, or too ill to see 
anybody that day. 

“I’m a good deal better, aren’t 1?” the patient 
asked Dr. Nuttlebig on the following morning. 
‘“‘T was a bit off it yesterday, but I’m mending 
nicely now—eh Doctor?” 

The doctor made no answer; his fingers were 
upon the patient’s wrist. 

‘“‘ Have you said any prayers lately, my lad?” 
asked Nuttlebig at length. His serious tone 
made the sufferer look at him keenly. 

“You don’t think I’m much better, then?” 
His pale cheeks flushed as he put the question. 
The doctor shook his head and left the room. 

‘‘How is he, sir?’ Mrs. Shinson asked as 
Dr. Nuttlebig entered her kitchen. 

‘‘He is very bad: about as bad as he could be. 
Has the priest seen him lately? If he hasn't, 
send for him at once. I'll look in again this 
afternoon—though it’s not much that I can do 
for him, poor chap!” 

Frank was really asleep when Father Horbury 
came. 

*‘T shall sit here until he awakes,” said the 
priest, opening his breviary. ‘‘ Leave us alone, 
Mrs. Shinson. If he wants anything I’ll let you 
know.” 

When the patient awoke he was light-headed. 
For some time he did not seem to notice Father 
Horbury. The lad was in London again. Scraps 
of music hall ditties mingled themselves with 
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oaths and curses. He was in a hansom—going 
from one hall to another and swearing at the 
driver for his slowness. ‘I shall be late for my 
turn!” he almost shrieked from time to time— 
adding words that cannot be set down here. 

Suddenly he seemed to recognise the priest, 
and a fit of brag and boasting took possession of 
him. He was making his five quid a night, he 
cried. There was no chap of his age that could 
touch him. He was the Champion of the North, 
he was, and he wanted them to know it. A 
fellow was writing him two new songs that would 
beat anything they had ever heard, and if any 
chap copped his songs he’d jolly well smash him. 

Alas! all this was innocent and harmless 
compared with what Father Horbury had to sit 
and listen to. The lad’s imagination wandered 
to fouler things than the variety stage, and with 
a groan of agony the priest fell on his knees and 
prayed aloud. 

A terrible fit of coughing seized the sufferer 
and lasted for some minutes. When it was over, 
he sank back exhausted apparently dying. 

Very slowly, very gently and tenderly, Father 
Horbury alternately reasoned with and prayed 
for him. Mrs. Shinson had been in the room to 
administer some soothing medicine. The boy 
was calm now—with the calmness of complete 
indifference it seemed. But he was fully conscious. 
Simply and tersely, but with fatherly pity, the 
priest told him that he was dying. 
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For the first time since the Father had entered 
the room, Frank fixed his eyes upon him and 
kept them there. Already the lad’s breathing had 
become laboured. The poor brain worked very 
slowly now, but the eyes seemed almost eloquent. 
Father Horbury felt sure they were pleading for 
help. The lips began to move and the priest bent 
his head to listen. 

“‘Father! when I was a kid ... you helped 
me ... over my.. . my first confession... . 
Help me... now!” 

And Father Horbury helped the dying boy over 
his /ast confession. 


Half an hour later, passing swiftly through 
the church to the altar to get the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, Father Horbury was just conscious that 
four or five figures were standing about the aisles 
engaged in making the Stations of the Cross. It 
was not the first time he had seen the Ridingdale 
boys thus employed; but when he came to think 
of it afterwards, he remembered that it was the 
one morning in the week when they were freed 
from their studies. He also remembered that 
they had planned a very special expedition 
for that day. And he heartily thanked God that 
not only had his efforts been backed by the 
prayers of these pure-souled lads, but that they 
had offered to God that which cost them some- 
thing. 


A MODERN CHRISTOPHER. 


THERE are many who think that the great 
Millais never painted a sweeter or a stronger 
picture than that of Sir Isumbras. It is so well 
known that a description of it seems superfluous, 
but for the benefit of the few who have not 
seen even a reproduction of it I may quote the — 
following : 


“Mr. Stephens, who has written so well on 
Millais’ works, says of this picture :—‘ Sir 
Isumbras at the Ford’ was the subject of the 
picture Millais made his leading work in the year 
1857. It represents an ancient knight, all clad 
in golden armour, who had gone through the 
glories of this life—war honour, victory and 
reward, wealth and pride. Though he is aged 
and worn with war, his eye is still bright with 
the glory of human life, and yet he has stooped 
his magnificent pride so far as to help, true 
knight as he was, two little children, and carries 
them over a river ford upon the saddle of his 
grand war-horse, woodcutter’s children as they 
were. The face of this warrior was one of those 
pictorial victories which can derive their success 
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from nothing less than inspiration. The sun was 
setting beyond the forest that gathered about 
the river’s margin, and, in its glorious decadence, 
symbolized the nearly spent life of the warrior.” 


‘‘ The goode hors that the knyght bestrode, 
I trow his backe it was full brode, 
And wighte and warie still he roode, 
Noght reckings of rivere: 
He was so muckle and so stronge, 
And thereto so wonderlich longe 
In londe was none his peer, 
N’as hors but by him seemed smalle. 
The knyghte him ycleped Launcival; 
But lords at borde and grooms in stalle 
Yclept him Graund Destrere.”’ 


“QO, that business!”’ Harry exclaimed blush- 
ingly when I asked him to tell the story. “It 
was nothing much really, only my brothers made 
a lot of it—chaffed me, you know, and called 
me Sir Isumbras, and all that. Yes, sometimes ~ 
they called me St. Christopher, which was like 
their cheek: though I don’t mind Christopher— 
without the Saint, you know. 

“Tt happened in the haymaking time. They 
were carrying in that big field of ours on the 
other side of the river. Of course they don’t 
cart the stuff all that way up to the farm: they 
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just make a whacking big stack at the corner of 
the field. But they’ve got to have horses all the 
same, and when Williams, the bailiff, asked me 
if I’d run up to the farm and get an extra horse 
I—well I just went. Some people are awfully 
good sorts and Williams is one of them. 

““ Well, as you know very well, there are three 
ways of crossing the river. You can go a long 
way round and walk over the railway bridge, or 
you can get a boat and row over, or you can 
swim it. It was very low just then, and I partly 
waded and partly swam it, carrying my clothes on 
the top of my head. I hadn’t many clothes—just 
a white flannel shirt and knickerbockers and a 
pair of clogs, for we don’t wear stockings in the 
summer, and I shouldn’t have had clogs only 
when the meadows have been mown they get 
stubbly and hurt your feet. 

**It was when I came back with the horse that 
this adventure happened. Two little kiddies 
were crying on the bank—a girl and a boy. All 
I could make out was that they wanted their 
mother—a reasonable thing enough—and that 
their mother was haymaking on the other side 
of the river. Of course I thought at once of 
Sir Isumbras—though I’m not a knight, and the 
old mare—she’s frightfully old—was certainly not 
a war-horse. However, she’s big and broad and 
strong enough to carry half a dozen youngsters. 
I had no saddle, only a bridle and a halter. 

‘“‘ Well, I jumped off the mare and hoisted the 
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little lassie on to the beast’s neck, and then I got 
up myself. The little Jad I had to pull up by his 
hands and it took me all my time. I told him 
to hang on to me tight and—well, he did. The 
girl sat sideways quite comfortably. 

“Luckily, as I said, at that time the river 
was very low, but you know how it broadens out 
at that part. Still, in the very middle it had 
taken me nearly up to my shoulders when I 
crossed it a little while before. 

“Everything went all right until we got just to 
the very middle of the river: then I’m blest if 
the old mare didn’t stand still and begin to 
have a big drink. Well, considering that it was 
a very hot day that seemed all right enough. 
I thought she’d go on when she’d had her 
fill. But she wouldn’t. She just stood there 
in mid-stream as if she’d come to spend the day 
there. She stood there like a marble horse on a 
monument. 

‘“‘T believe she liked the feel of the cold water 
on her legs. Perhaps she wanted another long 
drink, or didn’t want to cart hay, or something : 
anyhow, she wouldn’t budge an inch. I coaxed 
and patted and called her nice names, but she 
only flicked her ears and shook her head. I had 
no whip or stick; I could only prod her sides 
with my heels and she didn’t seem to feel that in 
the least. 

“Well, of course, I began to shout. And when 
I began to shout the kiddies began to cry. There 
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wasn’t a soul in sight, and I didn’t know what on 
earth to do. 

*““*Look here,’ I said to the girl at last, ‘I 
shall have to get off into the water: there’s nothing 
else for it. We can’t sit here all day.’ Then she 
began to scream and so did her brother. 

““Tt’s no good,’ I said, beginning to pull up 
my knickerbockers as far as they would go. ‘You 
must try and sit quietly on the horse’s back for 
a minute.’ But they both held on to me like 
limpets. I wasn’t frightened, you know: there 
was nothing to be frightened at really. But things 
look so very different when you’re just in the? 
middle of a river at its broadest part—to what 
they do from the bank. 

***You must unloose me,’ I said to the girl, ‘or 
we shall all tumble off together. There, you 
take hold of the bridle and sit steady: Ill 
keep hold of your brother while I’m getting off 
—if I can.’ 

“T jumped into the water and the little chap 
nearly tumbled on the top of me; however, I just 
managed to steady him. Then I began to try 
and coax the old mare to make a move. Nota 
bit of it: she wouldn’t stir! I believe she actually 
laughed when I tugged at the bridle. 

“Took here,’ I said to the girl who was 
horridly frightened, ‘you’ve got to try and be 
brave. Your brother is the littlest, and I’m just 
going to carry him first to the bank opposite. 
You’ve got to sit still and keep quiet.’ 
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‘‘ Well, when I said that she began to scream 
so loud that I’m sure you could have heard her 
at the Hall. It’s funny that girls haven’t more 
sense. Some of them have, of course. There’s 
my sister Maggie—but I’ll tell you about that 
another time. 

“It’s not a bit of good talking to girls, you 
know. You’ve just got to act—that’s all. If you 
let ’em jaw, you're done for. It’s about all some 
of ’em are good for. Not all, of course. There’s 
almost as much difference between girls as between 
.boys—not quite. Now both Maggie and Connie 
—but I must tell one story at a time. 

“<Tf you tumble off into the water you'll very 
likely be drowned,’ I said to this young person. 
‘And it’ll be entirely your own fault. So I advise 
you just to sit tight and wait till I come back.’ 
Then I took the little lad on my shoulders and 
marched off with him to the bank. And if I say 
that he mingled his screams with his sister’s, it 
isn’t poetry I’m talking but just plain fact. 

“O yes, I got pretty hot over the business, 
and the young beggar tried all he knew to tumble 
off. I had to be cautious too, for there are holes 
here and there in the river-bed and some of them 
are not as shallow as they might be. However, 
I got him to the other side all right and then 
went back for the girl. 

““When I lifted her off the horse’s back she 
got hysterical and kicked like a racing filly. 
*Twasn’t her fault she didn’t get a ducking. 
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"Twas just as much as I could do to keep her 
out of the water. I felt awfully inclined to give 
her a dip: if she’d been a boy, I should. 

“But now, will you believe it? Directly that 
obstinate old beggar of a mare found herself left 
alone, I’m blest if she didn’t turn round and 
make off back again through the water. © I’d just 
reached the bank and put the girl down, when I 
heard the swirl of the water and saw the old 
brute turning tail! 

**You can have too much of the water even on 
a hot day, and I was beginning to get tired of 
wading through that river. However, there was } 
nothing for it but to cross the stream again and 
go after the beast. She wasn’t in a hurry and I 
caught her up and—well you just don’t know 
how awfully tempted I was to kick her. I didn’t, 
of course, for that is always a beastly thing to do, 
*specially when you’ve got clogs on. But I picked 
up a stick as soon as I could find one, and then 
I got on her back and made her face the music 
(I mean the water) again. 

““Yes, I was dripping wet, and there was 
almost a quart of water in each of my clogs, 
but I didn’t mind that very much. I knew they 
were waiting for the mare; and I’m sure she 
knew it too. She crossed the river at the pace 
of half a mile an hour. Luckily, just as we got 
to the other side I saw one of the farm men 
coming. The mare saw him too. He had a 
whip in his hand. 
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“He laughed when I told him what had 
happened. It wasn’t the first time the old mare 
had played, or tried to play, that trick. 

‘“‘Of course my brothers rotted me over it no 
end. You'll find ever such a lot about it in the 
Bow Wow. George wrote some verses, and two 
or three of them drew pictures.. They serenaded 
me that night on the lawn, and Lance sang the 
song of St. Christopher to that awfully jolly tune 
of good King Wenceslaus. Mother gave us a 
high tea in my honour, and we had quite a 
spiffing evening. But it took me several days 
to get anything like a real polish on these clogs 
of mine.” 
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“Two or three of them drew pictures.” 


A NOTE ON THE “BOW-WOW.” 


Copies of the Bow-Wow are as scarce as the poems of the 
late King Ludwig of Bavaria, and for the same reason. 
Only one set of either was ever produced. I cannot say} 
published, because though the unfortunate monarch had 
one volume of his verses magnificently printed and bound, 
it was never published. On the other hand, the Bow-Wow, 
though never printed, may be said to have had a large 
circulation. The chief difference between these two great 
works was that while his Majesty’s lyrics were confined 
to a single volume possessed by himself alone, the Bow- 
Wow’s single copy appeared with unfailing irregularity, 
six times in the year for very nearly six years. They are 
bound up now in goodly tomes, and you may freely 
borrow any book from the library of Ridingdale Hall— 
saving these. Written and illustrated (marvellously illus- 
trated) entirely by the boys, the work is regarded by 
father and mother as a production much too precious to 
be loaned, even to the oldest friend of the family. 

It is characteristic of Lannie Ridingdale that he should 
have been the first to act upon his mother’s suggestion and 
open a series of papers on a theme of great personal and 
general interest, and one of which he hada knowledge as 
‘“‘extensive and peculiar” as Sam Weller’s knowledge 
of London. 

The story of Old Kitty is not his first in point of time, 
but as each little character-sketch is complete in itself 
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chronological order is of small consequence. The Riding- 
dales, not without reason, are wont to speak of the past 
as the ante-Kittleshot and the post-Kittleshot period, and 
I will say at once that for the present we are dealing with 
the time that preceded the coming of the Millionaire. 
I regret that I am not permitted to ‘lift’? more of these 
artless sketches from the pages of the Bow-Wow. In some 
cases I have been allowed to use the MS. Magazine only 
as a literary quarry. 

As Lannie admits that, though “going in fourteen” 
when the following was written, his next birthday was 
“rather a long way off,” I may say without indiscretion 
that a comparison of dates proves him to have been 
quite eleven months distant from that desired goal. 


SEDARLRUY, 


I am going to tell you the story of old Kitty 
Goodstuff. Her real surname is such a funny 
one I don’t know how to spell it, but nobody 
in Ridingdale ever calls her by it, and so 
it doesn’t matter. Myself, I always call her 
Mrs. Kitty. 

She has kept a sweet-shop ever since I can 
remember, and as I am now going in fourteen— 
my next birthday is rather a long way off—you 
may judge what a time she has lived in Riding- 
dale. I’ve got an awfully good memory (for 
some things), and my earliest recollections cluster 
round old Kitty’s shop. (I think that fine expres- 
sion about “ earliest recollections”’ isa quotation; 
if it is I ask the person who wrote it to pardon 
me for using it. I don’t want to sail under false 
colours.) 

I am not going to say that I can remember 
everything that happened at what I may call the 
perambulator-time of my life, but I can call to 
mind lots of things that happened when I 
wore frocks. And I recollect our nurse-maid 
Hannah. I think she must have been a relation 
of old Kitty’s, for I know that we never went 
into town without calling at her sweet-shop. 
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What is more, I never went into that shop 
without having some sweets given to me by Kitty. 
It is surprising what an awfully long time you 
remember such things. 

I used to tell Kitty everything interesting that 
happened at home; how many teeth the new 
baby had cut, you know, and things of that sort, 
and sometimes I could not understand why Kitty 
laughed so much. I think now she did it to 
encourage me, though she was always calling me 
‘“‘a young chatter-box” and a “‘little dog that 
ought to wear a muzzle.” Kitty’s muzzle 
generally took the form of barley-sugar or butter- 
scotch. She was such a very intimate friend 
of mine that I put her name in my night 
prayers. 

In summer-time she sold ginger-beer—her 
own make, you know—and she always called 
it ‘“‘pop.” My oldest brother, Hilary, printed 
on a big card ‘‘ Pop sold here,’ and gave it to 
her. ‘Sheihas got it yet: But the thingodl 
best remember was the black-ball she made at 
Christmas. I didn’t know at the time, but 
I found out afterwards that people used to join 
together in a sort of club and pay so much 
money and then get so much black-ball. My 
nurse, Hannah, used to subscribe, and so did 
Jane the housemaid, and they would get an 
awful lot of this stuff, and of course we kiddies 
got some too. It was fearfully sticky and very 
hard to chew, but, though we were not very 
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particular, I don’t think there was any sweet 
we liked quite so much. Things have changed 
since I was a—little kid. But when I say this 
I don’t mean that old Kitty has changed. She 
must be older, of course—it is such a fearfully 
long time ago—but she doesn’t look it. 

Whenever we had any new clothes we always: 
used to go and show them to Kitty first of all. 
I remember my first suit of boy’s clothes so. 
well, because with it I had my first pair of clogs. 
The clogs delighted me awfully; partly I think 
on account of the noise I could make with them, 
and partly because I was now shod like my older‘ 
brothers, George and Harry and Hilary. Hilary 
I know made his first confession about that 
time, so he must have been seven or there- 
abouts. If you make a calculation you can easily 
tell from this how old I was. 

But when I showed my clogs to old Kitty she 
took me on her knee and cried, and said some- 
thing or other was a shame, and only to think 
of the Squire’s children having to wear such 
things—which I thought at the time was rather 
silly, and do so still. They are just the thing for 
strong, healthy lads like us. In fact Dr. Nuttlebig 
says we are strong and healthy because we wear 
them. He says our clogs cost him about twenty 
or thirty pounds a year, because we never catch 
bad colds or have fevers and things, and so he 
never gets a chance of doctoring us. Then, of 
course, we bathe in cold water all the year round, 
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and live as much as possible in the open air, and 
I fancy these things help to keep you healthy and 
jolly. But if we didn’t wear clogs we should 
have to go barefoot, for father would never be 
able to get boots for us without running into 
debt, and that is of course a thing no Christian 
gentleman could do. And since William Lethers, 
who is one of our dearest friends, has shown us 
how to re-iron them, we can make a pair of clogs 
last a long time; and that is a great saving— 
particularly as he gives us all the irons and nails 
and lends us his tools. Some day I mean to 
write a book about William, for he is just 
splendid, and we all love him like anything, and 
so does father. 

However, this story is not about William, but 
old Kitty Goodstuff, and so I must get on. 
I dare say you have noticed yourself, when you 
have been talking or writing a letter, or some- 
thing, how one thing leads to another. Once 
a gentleman dined with us, an old friend of 
father’s and a great traveller, who at the begin- 
ning of dinner began to talk about Moses. He 
was a very interesting talker because he had been 
to so many countries and seen so many things, 
but I remember that though he started with 
Moses and talked all the time, at the end of 
dinner he had somehow or other got to bull- 
baiting. We tried afterwards to piece things 
together and find out how the subject of Moses 
led to bull-baiting, but George said there was 
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a missing link somewhere. We never found 
it. (George is next to me in age and a year 
older, but he is more than a year cleverer. He 
is editor of the Bow-Wow and is going to be 
a writer like father.) 

Perhaps you are beginning to think that I 
have not got a story to tell, but I really have, and 
a jolly true one, and the kind of one that ought 
to be told, father says. So here goes. 

I suppose there isn’t anybody who hasn’t read 
Christ's Folk in the Apennine, so you will re- 
member what Edwige said when she was asked 
what. she would do if somebody left her a fortune. 
She answered without a moment’s hesitation, 
““T would keep on doing the work here just the 
same, only then I would not accept any pay for 
it.” Well, old Kitty Goodstuff’s case was a 
little like that, though the circumstances were 
different. 

Somebody did leave Kitty a fortune—at any 
rate she thought it a fortune—though I forget 
quite how much it came to—some hundreds 
I think. Kitty’s sister it was who left it. She 
had married a tradesman of some sort in 
Oldburn, and Kitty had often told me of this 
sister, who was a widow and left very well off. 
They had not seen one another for years, for the 
sister was too poorly to travel, and nothing would 
ever induce Kitty to get into a railway train. 
But they wrote to each other regularly I know, 
because I am acquainted with a certain boy who 
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often acts as Kitty’s secretary. [Probably Lance 
himself.—ED. ] 

Well, Harry and I were the first two people 
Kitty told about the money being left her, and 
we both set to and danced the Highland Fling 
until I was afraid we should crack the soles 
of our clogs. You see we were so pleased, and 
so of course was Kitty. When we _ stopped 
dancing she opened two bottles of pop and a tin 
of gingerbreads, and we sat down and feasted 
like princes. At least I hope so. What I mean 
is—I hope we didn’t take too much. 

The first thing Kitty did was to make us 
promise not to tell anybody at all. We wanted 
her to let us tell father and mother, but she said 
she was coming to the Hall that very afternoon 
to see them both and ask for their advice. This 
is what lots of Ridingdale people do, you know. 

Harry is awfully good at chaffing people—of 
course I mean in a nice kindly sort of way—and 
he teased Kitty tremendously about her fortune. 
I know he told her the first thing she would do 
would be to buy herself a red silk gown, a blue 
mantle, and a green bonnet. Now, to tell the 
truth, Kitty is fond of bright colours—like the 
Italians—and her taste in dress is not that of my 
mother. If this tells against Kitty I’m sorry, but 
I can’t help saying it because it is true, and 
everybody in Ridingdale knows it. Not that she 
tries to make herself look young—it isn’t that at 
all. She often asks the boy who writes her letters 
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to look at the flyleaf of the big Bible that lies on 
a side-table and tell her the year she was born in, 
and then the boy does a little subtraction sum and 
tells her her age. And she never disputes it like 
some people do. The boy I have mentioned once 
filled up a census paper for an old lady who was 
known to be eighty, but he couldn’t get her to own 
up to more than sixty. And it troubled him 
a good deal—for I know this boy awfully well— 
and he couldn't be sure if the lie was his or hers 
(for, you see, he wrote it), or whether he wasn’t 
partaking in another’s sin, as the Catechism says. 
And when he went to bed that night it came into’ 
his head that perhaps he had defrauded the 
Government in some way by making a false 
declaration, and that perhaps people were sent 
to penal servitude for such things. So he had 
a very bad night in consequence, and dreamt of 
policemen and handcuffs and chain-gangs, and 
woke up feeling jolly miserable. However, he 
asked Father Horbury about it the next morning, 
and Father Horbury smiled and called him a 
goose, and then he felt all right again. For he 
- wasn’t a really scrupulous boy, you know, though 
I hope he wasn’t the other thing; but you should 
never ridicule people who have got scruples, 
father says, because you never know how you 
may be affected yourself with something that is 
a bit out of the ordinary. 

But we must go back to old Kitty. Harry 
made her laugh until she cried again, but she 
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declared she wasn’t going to spend her bit of 
money in dress. “I’m going to do good with 
it,’ she said, and of course we did not like to 
ask her how or in what way. She wanted to 
stuff our pockets with sweets and things, but we 
had to remind her—we always had—that we 
could only accept very little things without leave. 
“You'll give up your shop, of course,” said 
Harry, and she surprised us very much by saying 
SON evens 

Well, she came to see our father and mother, 
and stayed quite a long time. What exactly 
happened I only heard the other day when I told 
mother that I was going to write this story. 
Mother herself told me these details. 

It seems she wanted father and mother to take 
the whole sum as—I think they call it—a Deed 
of Gift. Of course they would not hear of such 
a thing; and then she cried, and so did mother. 
After that she begged them to accept it in trust 
for Sweetie. (That is my little brother who is 
blind, you know, and always has been. He is the 
holiest little chap you ever met. His being in the 
house is like having an angel to live with you, 
and we all love him like anything.) Mother says 
my father hesitated just for half a second before 
he said ‘‘No” a second time, for Kitty declared 
that she was quite independent of this fortune, 
and had other money in the bank, and that her 
shop kept her quite nicely, and she didn’t know 
what to do with this particular windfall. But of 
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course my father had to say “‘No” again, and 
then she tried to get him to take it as aloan. He 
said he would leave that to my mother; but he 
knew very well what she would say. I believe 
my mother would beg from door to door rather 
than borrow money—or anything else. Only 
last summer she sat up late night after night 
making us suits of brown holland because she 
had not money enough to send us to the tailor— 
who would have been delighted to give us credit, 
for he is a nice man, though he is not a Catholic, 
and father says he feels sure this tailor never 
charges us the full price for anything; but I 
suppose when you always pay cash you ought to 
get something taken off. But I want you to 
remember that my darling mother made seven or 
eight of these suits with her own hands, and 
they all fitted beautifully—even Hilary’s. He is 
sixteen you know, and frightfully tall for his age. 
And it turned out a hot summer, and the brown 
holland was delightfully cool and jolly—much 
nicer really than any cloth clothes could have 
been. We tried hard not to dirty our suits, but 
of course they found their way into the wash-tub 
very soon, and then to our amazement it turned 
out that mother had been slaving away making a 
second suit for each of us! But we really must 
go back again to Kitty. 

It hurt father and mother awfully when she 
began to take on because they wouldn’t accept 
her money. And father spoke to her very nicely 
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and kindly, and thanked her from his heart for 
her generous feeling towards him and us, saying 
that he would never forget her goodness, and that 
his gratitude could not be greater even if he had 
accepted the money. (I got mother to write 
all this down for me.) He advised her strongly 
to put the money in the bank with the rest of 
her savings—these turned out to be awfully small 
—and, if she was determined not to give up the 
shop, as she said she was, to extend her business 
a little and make it more profitable. And he 
begged her to talk things over with Father 
Horbury and follow his advice, and she promised 
she would. But mother says she never before 
had such difficulty in persuading anybody to have 
a cup of tea and some bread and butter. 

Well, Kitty went to Father Horbury, and it 
seemed, at first, as if he was going to have as 
much difficulty with her as father and mother had 
had. She wanted to give the money to the 
Church, to the poor, to Father Horbury himself ; 
in fact, any blessed thing you like so that she 
could give it away. 

Now I want to tell you something about Father 
Horbury, because some day, perhaps, people who 
don’t know him may read this. I know him 
awfully well because, among other things, he is 
my tutor. (The other things you have nothing to 
do with.) Now, he is as kind and gentle as a 
woman as long as you are reasonable with him, 
and straight and don’t humbug. But if you play 
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the garden-ox—O, my! you had better look out ! 
He can make you feel as though you’d like to get 
somewhere under ground for a year orso. And 
you don’t play the giddy goat with him more than 
once. It is not that he gets cross or waxy—not 
that at all; but with a look, or a word or two, 
he makes you feel that you are about the meanest 
person that ever drew breath. But, I say again, 
this is only when you try to play the fool with 
him. 

Kitty, of course, did not want to do this; but, 
as about a hundred other people were waiting in 
various parts of Ridingdale to see him, he brought 
out his severe stop and silenced her. Then, of 
course, he began to fill her soul with delight. 

‘Now, Kitty,” he said, “the good God will never 
forget your generous intentions.” (Kitty has told 
me all about this part of the story so often that I 
know it off by heart.) ‘‘But Iam not going to 
accept your money either for the Church or the 
poor—still less for myself. Some of it you will 
need for yourself before very long, and I advise 
you to bank it. If you would rather invest it I 
will, if you like, ask Colonel Ruggerson to suggest 
some safe concern. No doubt he will manage 
the whole thing for you. But with a certain 
portion of it you are going to doa big and most 
useful thing for God and for His Church. You are 
going to be the first proprietor of a Catholic book-shop 
in Ridingdale. You may gain nothing at all by 
it, but the Colonel and myself will see that you 
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lose nothing. Often enough it is a poor business 
in a small place like this, nevertheless it is greatly 
needed. You already have a shop within a few 
doors of the church, and all it wants is a little 
re-arrangement and re-fitting. You may still sell 
sweets or anything else you like, but you must 
get a stock of all those things that are sold ina 
Catholic Repository. We will go into details 
to-morrow. Now go and sleep on it, and may God 
bless you, Kitty!” 

I don’t think she slept on it a bit. It is much 
more likely that she lay awake all night thinking 
about it. She had dreamed about it for years. 
Always when there was a bishop’s pastoral she 
had had copies for sale, and every Saturday you 
would see one or two Catholic papers lying on 
her counter; but that she would ever keep a real 
book-shop had always seemed impossible until 
now. A bookseller who can’t read is a rather 
rummy thing if you come to think of it, but 
Father Horbury knew that Kitty would take a 
partner. He was going to do what he so often does 
—kill two birds with the one stone; or rather, feed 
two with one hand. 

Some day I must try to get my mother to tell 
you the story of the poor lame girl who lives close 
to Kitty’s shop and has always looked after it 
when Kitty was out, but who is now a real live 
partner. They are awfully fond of one another, 
in fact just like mother and daughter. The shop 
is three times as big as it used to be, and the 
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sweet-department is strictly divided off from the 
book-selling side — which is quite right and 
proper. The girl is fairly educated and makes a 
capital shopwoman, and it really looks as if they 
would live happily ever afterwards—if you will 
excuse the quotation. 


fie AGNOSTIGS SON: 


IF I were writing the history of modern Riding- 
dale, I should divide it into two periods, calling 
them the ante-Kittleshot and_post-Kittleshot 
periods respectively. The coming of a millionaire 
into a little country town whose Squire, however 
respected, is exceedingly poor, and whose richest 
man is by no means a Creesus, is an event in 
itself worth recording; but when the arrival of 
such a notability means the gradual changing of 
a comparatively unimportant village to the status 
of a fairly-sized town, it becomes a detail of per- 
manent interest and takes on the dignity of a 
chronicle. For the present I shall confine myself 
to the ante-Kittleshot period. 

Much of its history is recorded in the pages of 
the Bow-Wow—that family manuscript magazine 
for which the Squire’s boys were wholly respon- 
sible. They wrote primarily to amuse themselves 
and their friends, and perhaps only the three 
elder lads guessed that, in their father’s view, the 
periodical had a high educational value. For it 
taught them to note and to observe and to express 
themselves in plain English, and in the case of 
more than one of the boys it led to the formation 
of a good literary style. 
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Not a little of it has already appeared in print, 
and but for the scruples of Mr.and Mrs. Riding- 
dale much more of it would be given to the public. 
But when it is remembered that its stories are all 
true ones—only excepting a serial romance from 
the pen of editor George—and that its character 
sketches are all taken from life, it will be under- 
stood why a complete reproduction of the Bow- 
Wow is impossible. 

Among the houses that stood in the long lane 
that led from the village to the Hall, there were 
only two or three that could be dignified by the 
name of villa residences—even in an advertise- 
ment. They were in reality large and commo- 
dious cottages, detached from one another, and 
made desirable by pretty flower-beds in front and 
goodly kitchen-gardens behind. One of these 
houses had stood empty for several years, and 
when on a certain spring morning its window- 
shutters were thrown back and local painters 
began to do their worst upon all the available 
wood-work, the people concluded that at length 
the villa was let. Even the Squire’s boys were 
moved to make inquiries, turning cheerfully to 
William Lethers as the holder and dispenser of 
all local news. 

That the house could only be rented by one of 
the class known in Ridingdale speech as ‘“‘ better- 
most sort-o’-folk”’ was of course, but when Billy 
told Lance he had heard it said in Colpington’s 
shop that a gentleman from London was coming 
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to live at the Poplars, as the house was called, 
Lance was moved to ask more questions than the 
old man could answer. For though William was 
not destitute of imagination, he never allowed it 
to play upon actual facts. 

However, whatever mystery there was about 
the gentleman from London was solved by the 
Squire himself, to whom the coming resident had 
written concerning the “desirability” of the house 
in the lane. 

*“He is a son of the late rector of Hardlow— 
old Mr. Tillingborough who died about six years 
ago—and he must be approaching middle age 
himself, though he says that he has two youngish 
children. He does not say that he is a widower,” 
Ridingdale said to his wife afterwards, ‘‘ but he 
makes no mention of Mrs. Tillingborough. He 
says that he is in bad health and wants long rest 
and quiet. I know his name very well. He has 
attempted many kinds of literature, but he is a 
compiler rather than a writer of books, and has 
lately tried his hand at popularizing science. 
Some of his works are not only ill-written but very 
mischievous.” 

‘Is he an atheist?” Mrs. Ridingdale asked 
anxiously. 

‘Well, I suppose he would call himself an 
agnostic—whatever that may mean. However, 
we must be kind to him, dear—musn't we?” 

It was a superfluous question—the Squire knew 
that. But when Mr. Tillingborough arrived, a 
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sickly and an unhappy-looking man, and Mrs. 
Ridingdale heard that his wife was dead, she felt 
great sympathy both for father and children. 
The boy was a bright-looking but weakly little 
fellow of eleven; the girl was two years older— 
already a woman in her speech and ways. 

But at first the two families did not foregather 
to any great extent. Mr. Tillingborough was 
civil, but distant. Calls were made and returned 
at long intervals; but the new-comer made it 
quite clear that he had no desire to be on intimate 
terms with the Squire, 

‘“‘He is in bad health, that is clear,” said 
Ridingdale to his wife, “‘and he is educating his 
children. All other work he has put aside for 
the present. I fancy he is a little afraid of our 
possible influence with his boy and girl.” 

Happily young folk live in a world apart—a 
sphere in which sophistication cannot take root, 
and wherein conventionality has no place. All 
that the Ridingdale boys knew about Mr. Tilling- 
borough was that he was not a Catholic, and that 
he was, at any rate, an acquaintance of their 
mother and father. So whenever they met 
Master Herbert Tillingborough they chatted gaily 
enough, and invited him (with their father’s per- 
mission) to join them in any sport that was going. 

“T like him awfully,” Lance told his mother, 
“and so do Alfie and Gareth. He is only a very 
little older than Gareth. Of course, he can’t play 
much at anything yet, but he tries to; and for a 
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London boy he is jolly plucky. He’ll get stronger 
soon, I tell him, if only he’ll play more. I fancy 
he’s frightfully sweated over his lessons. His 
face is as white as my collar.” (This was an 
exaggeration. The broad collars of Mrs. Riding- 
dale’s boys were as driven snow—during the 
morning hours at any rate.) ‘ And he’s awfully 
clever. He’s doing Xenophon, mother, actually! 
And he knows by heart ever such a lot of old 
Horace’s odes.” 

The liking was mutual. Herbert told his father 
that those boys in wooden shoes were awfully 
nice fellows, and perfect gentlemen. They were 
so kind to him, he said, and were teaching him 
cricket. All of them were ready to bowl and 
field for him, and would let him bat for a whole 
afternoon if he cared to do so. And he thought 
Mrs. Ridingdale just the very sweetest lady he 
had ever met. 

But the too-grown-up-for-her-age Sophia would 
have as little as possible to do with any of the 
Ridingdales, and repulsed Maggie’s advances 
almost rudely. 

Came the month of May, and with it those 
daily Mary services for which Father Horbury’s 
church is famous. Even on days when there is 
no Benediction, our Lady is not forgotten here, 
and the school children troop into church at four 
o’clock and sing hymns before Mary’s lighted 
shrine. Parents too are there, and join heartily 
in the bright, short service. Strangers sometimes 
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enter, and according to their character and 
dispositions marvel or scoff or admire. 

One sunny afternoon a little boy stood in the 
porch, and peered through the open doorway into 
the taper-lit, flower-adorned vista beyond. It 
was the first time in his life that he had gone 
beyond the threshold of any building in which 
God is worshipped; and to-day he had not meant 
to pass beyond the porch. Perhaps it was the 
singing that held him, or the strange mystery 
that seemed to brood over the interior. At any 
rate he slipped into a seat in the one aisle, and sat 
down and listened and looked. 

This afternoon a large and beautiful copy of 
that ‘‘sweetest picture artist ever drew” had 
been placed in a prominent position in the Lady 
Chapel, and the children were singing the hymn 
to Our Lady of Good Counsel. Twelve surpliced 
boys stood grouped about the shrine, chanting in 
exquisite three-part harmony the alternate verses 
of the hymn; and among them the stranger boy 
recognized no less than five Ridingdales. At first 
he could only hear distinctly the ever-recurring 
refrain: ‘‘ Mother! tell me, what am I to do?” 
By-and-bye however, and as his ear grew accus- 
tomed to the melody, he could follow almost every 
word of the verses sung by the well-trained voices 
of the choristers : 

By thy face to Jesus’ face inclining 
Sheltered safely in thy mantle blue, 


By His little arms around thee twining, 
Mother! tell me, what am I to do? 
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What did it all mean ?—the boy asked himself. 
Of whom, or to whom, were they singing? The 
picture in the distance was little more to him 
than a canvas of bright yet delicate colour. 
Peering through the subdued light, he could just 
see the outline of a woman’s features, and the 
smaller face of a child resting against hers. 

But the hymn went on—now the voices of the 
great body of children singing in unison, now 
the simple yet beautiful harmony of the sweetest 
voices Ridingdale could produce. 

Plead my cause, for what can He refuse thee, ; 
Get me back His saving grace anew, a 


‘Oh! I know thou dost not wish to lose me, 
Mother! tell me, what am I to do? 


To a child who had heard next to nothing of 
Jesus Christ, and absolutely nothing of His 
Blessed Mother, the -words had no meaning. 
And such a child was Herbert Tillingborough. 
He had heard of the Redeemer merely as 
an historical personage—had come across the 
Adorable Name far down in a list of Greek and 
Latin poets and philosophers. He had never in 
his life prayed a prayer to any being, human or 
divine. He had been educated only by his father. 
Books and friends alike had been carefully chosen 
for him. From the age of five his time had 
been almost fully occupied. His father’s library 
scarcely contained a book in which the name 
of God was mentioned—save in argument or 
blasphemy. For his years his knowledge of 
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books was abnormal, and the wonder was that 
anything of the child, any boy-like trait, or any 
capacity for the things that belong to youth, were 
found in him. The memory of his mother was 
far foo vague and distant to be an influence in 
his life. 

But he had ailed lately and, though the boy did 
not know it, it was much more for his son’s sake 
than for his own that Mr. Tillingborough had 
come to live in the country. Ina way peculiarly 
his own, the father loved his children, but it was 
a love largely made up of pride in their accom- 
plishments. The man had failed in most of his 
ambitions; he was determined that his son should 
be a great scholar. Already however, by the 
doctor’s command, Herbert’s studies had been 
curtailed, and his health gave the father cause for 
anxiety. It was for this reason that Mr. Tilling- 
borough tolerated the boy’s acquaintanceship with 
what he called ‘‘that set of Papists at the Hall.” 

The hymn came to an end, a prayer was said 
by Father Horbury, and the children filed out of 
the church. But Herbert Tillingborough remained 
sitting in the aisle. One of the surpliced boys 
returned from the sacristy to put out the candles. 
In a few minutes the church was empty. Then 
Herbert walked up to the Lady Chapel to examine 
the picture of Our Lady of Good Counsel. 

It fascinated him greatly, and he could scarcely 
tear himself away from it. For many long minutes 
he stood looking at the sweet faces of Child and 
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Mother with a kind of reverential wonder. Then 
he passed before the high altar and slowly made 
his way out of the church like a child in a 
trance. 

Herbert had been on his way to the town when 
he paused at the church door, and now he stood 
still for a moment to collect his thoughts. Yes, 
he had an errand to do for his father. It was 
strange, he thought, that he had forgotten all 
about it, but for some time past he had been a 
little forgetful, particularly when that strange 
feeling affected his head—not pain exactly, but, 
something that was worse than pain. . 

As he passed old Kitty’s shop, he turned 
suddenly to look in at the window. It had never 
interested him before, but now that he had seen 
a Catholic church something moved him to stop 
and gaze—not at the window filled with sweets 
and confectionery, but at that which was full of 
crucifixes, statuettes, and pictures. Beautifully 
arranged now was old Kitty’s shop, for, after 
she came into what she called ‘‘ her fortune,’ she 
had had the premises enlarged, and the goodstuff 
business severely separated from that of books 
and objects of devotion. She now called the 
lame girl her partner, and placed the book and 
picture department entirely in her hands. Very 
deft and capable hands they were too, and guided 
by an intelligent head. 

A little cry of surprise escaped the boy as he 
stood gazing at Kitty’s window; he recognized a 
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small copy of the picture he had just seen in the 
church! He would get that forthwith. 

Lame Lizzie looked at him in surprise as he 
entered the shop. She knew him well by sight, 
and knew also that he was the son of the gentle- 
man from London who was called the Atheist. 
But when Herbert pointed to the picture he 
wanted to buy, the tears came into her eyes, and 
as she stooped to take it from the window I am 
sure a very fervent little prayer was telegraphed 
to the Queen of Heaven. 

**Do you know its history, sir?” Lizzie asked 
as she placed the picture in an envelope. 

‘““No,”’ said the boy shaking his head slowly, 
*T didn’t know it had one.” 

‘“‘Oh, yes, sir,” she began hastily, taking up a 
pile of small books. ‘‘ This tells you all about 
it. Only, of course ” she hesitated, not wishing 
the boy to buy the booklet against his will. “I 
have one of my own I could lend you,” she added, 
blushing a little. 

“You are very kind,’ said the boy, “but I 
should like to buy one, please. I should like to 
have one of my own. But it’s very kind of you.” 

The end of June found all the Ridingdale boys 
in the hay-field, and with them Herbert Tilling- 
borough. They had seen much of him since May, 
but not one word had passed between them on 
the subject of religion. ‘‘Answer any question 
he may ask,” their father had said to them when 
they begged him to tell them what they ought to 
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do, ‘‘but be sure you don’t attack him. It is 
quite likely that Mr. Tillingborough would forbid 
Herbert to come near us if he found you talked 
to him about religion. And pray for him, all of 
you, every day of your lives.’”’ But that same 
evening the Squire said to his wife: “I watched 
poor Herbert to-day in the hay-field, and my 
impression is that his face is more peaked and 
that he is thinner than when he came here.”’ 
Mrs. Ridingdale said that that too was her own 
impression. 

That Herbert had once been seen in the church, 
and that he had bought a book and a picture at 
old Kitty’s shop, the Ridingdale boys soon dis- 
covered; but that Mr. Tillingborough had found 
and promptly destroyed both picture and book 
was known only to himself and Herbert. Yet 
the unbelieving father could not destroy the 
memory of either. Herbert had read, and could 
have written out at length the history of Our 
Lady of Good Counsel, while ‘‘the sweetest 
picture artist ever drew” remained lastingly 
imprinted on his imagination. 

‘“‘There’s something awfully wrong with 
Herbert,’ said Lance to his mother one hot 
day in July. ‘‘We hardly dare let him play 
at anything now. He seems to get dazed and 
to forget what he’s doing, and he keeps putting 
his hand to his head. But he’s a jolly plucky 
chap and won't give in till he’s forced to, and 
then we make him lie in the shade. It’s awfully 
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hard to get him to go home when he’s feeling 
sickly. He says it does him good to lie and 
watch us.” 

But a day soon came when the boys he was 
beginning to love had to carry him home and 
then run for Dr. Nuttlebig. At first the doctor 
thought it was an attack of sunstroke, but he 
soon saw that it was something much worse. 
For days Herbert was delirious, and when he 
came to himself the first person he asked for 
was Lance. But two weeks went by before Lance 
was allowed to see him, and this was only 
permitted at the command of Dr. Nuttlebig, who 
told Mr. Tillingborough that he could choose 
between gratifying his son’s request and the 
breaking of another blood-vessel on the brain. 

‘“The boy can’t live,” the doctor, who was 
a Protestant, said to the Squire that same day. 
**T asked his father if he wouldn’t like to call 
in the parson, but he got into a regular rage 
and practically told me to mind my own business. 
But your lads are about as good as they make 
"em now-a-days, and they could at any rate say 
a prayer with the poor little chap.” 


Three days later Lance was kneeling at his 
mother’s knee, sobbing as he had not done since 
he was a little child. After an absence of many 
hours he had come home--his usually rosy cheeks 
all bloodless—and seeking out his mother, had 
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led her without a word to her own little work- 
room. But for a long time he could not speak 
for sobbing, while she gently stroked his hair and 
tried to soothe him with comforting words. She 
knew that Herbert was dead. 

“T can't tell you all, mother dear,’ Lance 
began brokenly after a little time. ‘‘ It was so 
hard to do anything for him. Mr. Tillingborough 
kept coming into the room every two or three 
minutes—until Dr. Nuttlebig told him Herbert 
was dying. Then he didn’t come again. But 
Herbert told me he had been praying to Our 
Lady ever since he had seen her picture. He 
knew the hymn by heart. It was the only prayer 
he did know; but he said lots of acts of contrition 
after me. You know, mother, I had a talk with 
Father Horbury before I went to see Herbert 
to-day, so I knew exactly what to do. But I 
thought I should never be able to do the chief 
thing of all. Oh, mother!” the boy wailed, “I 
did feel so frightened about that, and so—so 
unworthy. If George or Willie or Hilary could 
have done it, or any really good chap, I should 
have been so glad; but Herbert would not let me 
leave him for a second. ‘I know I’m dying,’ he 
said, ‘and I’m quite certain now that there is a 
God who punishes and rewards. And I believe 
that He was once a little child, and that He loves 
me, and that His Mother can help me.’ I had 
gone through the Apostles’ Creed with him, and 
then he repeated it after me. I had told him all 
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about Baptism yesterday, and when he said, 
‘Lance, you must baptize me—quick !’—my hand 
trembled so I could hardly get the cork out of 
the bottle of holy water you gave me. It was 
just after Dr. Nuttlebig had told the father that 
Herbert was dying, and Mr. Tillingborough was 
out of the room. And so I did it, mother, as 
carefully as ever I could, and—and—lI don’t think 
he lived more than ten minutes afterwards.” 

Lance broke out into fresh tears, partly of joy, 
at the recollection, and his mother took him on 
her knee and held him to her heart. 


BROUGHT TO TRIAL. 


ON a certain April forenoon consternation reigned 
in the house and family of Ridingdale. A crime 
of great magnitude (in the eyes of the boys) had 
been committed in the kitchen garden. It was 
the last day of the Easter holidays, and nothing 
could be allowed to interfere with the cricket 
match of the afternoon; but in the meantime’ 
questions and cross-questions became the order 
of the morning. 

‘It is impossible,”’ Hilary was saying to Harry, 
“utterly impossible that any of us could have 
cleared out those two nests between five o'clock 
last night and nine o’clock this morning. I 
counted the eggs in both at five o’clock.” 

“So did I,” said Harry. ‘‘ But who cowld have 
taken them? Tim hasn’t been working this 
week at all, and besides he knows very well 
my father would discharge him if he dared to 
touch a nest of any kind.” 

‘‘Tt’s a mere formality, of course,” proceeded 
Hilary, ‘‘but I think we’d better call up every- 
body in Sniggery. Somebody might give us 
a clue, or make a suggestion, or — or some- 
thing.” 

‘Shall we have the Snags?” 
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“Not the girls. Alfie and Gareth may come. 
Sweetie has gone to the Colonel’s.”’ 

Sniggery was soon crowded to its utmost 
capacity. Hilary took the chair as a matter of 
course. The excitement grew painful. Hilary at 
once plunged into the middle of things. 

‘‘Somebody’s robbed two nests in the kitchen 
garden. They were thrush’s, and held five eggs 
apiece. Can’t have been anybody in our house I 
know; but I want you to try and remember what 
people have been about the place since yesterday 
afternoon at five o’clock. They were all right ° 
then: Harry and I counted them.” 

When a charge more or less serious is hanging 
over a number of people, the innocent have a 
knack of looking guilty, and often enough the 
guilty person looks unconcerned. But if Hilary 
had been watching faces, which he was not, he 
would have seen one rosy countenance suffused 
with a crimson deeper than could be accounted 
for by the April sunshine. Pausing in his brief 
but pointed speech, the usual babel of voices 
broke forth. Only one boy out of the seven took 
no part in it. He was examining the sole of his 
new clog with an interest that seemed quite 
absorbing. As a matter of fact he was only 
waiting until he could make himself heard by 
Hilary. When the latter called order, and inti- 
mated that just for form’s sake he was going to 
put a straight question to each as they sat— 
Alfred suddenly let his foot fall, and stood up 
with a clatter. 
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“Please, Hilary,” he began with a tremor, a 
nervous half-smile playing on his lips, ‘it was 
me. I mean—J. Itook’em. I took ’em all.” 

The most interesting and amusing things in 
this world never do get snap-shotted. A camera 
turned upon the interior of Sniggery at this 
moment would have secured a picture worth the 
looking at. 

“You took them,” began Hilary, when he had 
a little recovered from the shock, ‘you, Alfie? 
Do you really mean it?” 

“Yes, Hilary,” said the small boy, gasping a, 
little, ‘‘it was really me. And nobody helped me.’ 
Nobody else was there.” 

*“And pray, what did you do with them ?”’ 

**[—I—I—must I really tell what I did with 
"em, Hilary ?” 

“Of course you must, sir,” the big brother 
answered sternly. 

‘Well, I—I—cooked ’em and ad 

A groan of horror, deep and prolonged, filled 
Sniggery, and Alfie’s small clogs beat an involun- 
tary tattoo upon the wooden floor. “ Pig!” and 
“Glutton!” and ‘‘ Shameful!” were the excla- 
mations that succeeded the groan. 

‘‘This is a case for trial by jury,”’ Hilary said 
as soon as order was restored. ‘‘ Lance, I appoint 
you warder and policeman. Prisoner,” he con- 
tinued, turning to Alfred, ‘‘ you are committed for 
trial. The case will be heard in about twenty 
minutes from now. I refuse all applications for 
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bail. [None had been made or were likely to be 
made, he knew.] Officer, secure your prisoner, 
and convey him to the cells.” 

Lance’s feelings were oddly mixed. He had a 
great affection for this younger brother, and, on 
ordinary occasions, would have been pained to 
see the little man in any serious scrape. But if 
Alfie had shot a fox he could not have appeared 
a greater criminal in the eyes of bird-loving 
Lance. Moreover, all the circumstances were in 
the fullest sense of the word aggravated. If the 
nests had been those of sparrows or starlings the 
offence would have been rank; but to take a 
thrush’s eggs—the eggs of two thrushes—singing 
birds—the very songsters whose music had been 
filling the garden for months past—well, outside 
the region of actual crime, Lance could think of 
nothing worse. 

On the walk to the ‘“‘cells” no word passed 
between policeman and prisoner until they neared 
the tool-house door. Then very shyly did the 
culprit look up into his brother’s face, and ask in 
a low voice: ‘‘ What will they do to me, Lannie, 
do you think?” 

‘QO, it’s sure to be a heavy sentence,” said the 
boy-policeman, who was longing to tell his small 
brother to take it likea man. ‘“‘ But I say, Alfie 
—how could you do such a beastly thing?” 

“Yes, I know it looks beastly, Lannie; but 
then you see 2 

“You mustn’t say anything now, you know. 
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It'll be used as evidence against you if you do. 
I’m bound in honour to make a note of anything 
you may say to me—as a bobby. So you’d better 
shut up.” 

Lance locked the tool-house door, and ran off 
to rejoin his brothers. He found them in the 
highest possible spirits. Trial by jury was an 
old institution in the family, but it was nearly 
a year since they had had the opportunity of 
bringing one of their number as a prisoner to the 
bar of Sniggery. Lance was not ill-pleased with 
his own part, but he would have liked to double 
it with that of counsel for the defence—a character 
he had never been able to appear in for the reason 
that or previous occasions he had always found 
himself in the prisoner’s dock—though not always 
alone. 

“Very well,” Hilary was saying, ‘‘you can 
dress for the parts if you look sharp. It’s getting 
on for ten now. The trial is sure to last a couple 
of hours. Everything’s settled, I think. Harry 
prosecutes for the Crown, and George defends. 
By-the-way, George, if you want to interview the 
prisoner in his cell you’d better apply to Lance 
for the key. Willie is crier-of-the-court, and looks 
after the witnesses—if there are any. O, and 
you’d better look up the jury too. We can't get 
twelve, but it doesn’t matter. Gareth is chairman 
of the jury, and must keep them in order. Gareth, 
go and ask mother if there’s any tuck forthcoming. 
It’s only for the kiddies who make up the jury. 
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Must keep ’em quiet somehow. Buns are best, I 
think. Theylast. But an apple or two wouldn't 
be bad. Don’t bring nuts.” 

To be in Sniggery at all was such an honour to 
the Snags, that is, all who had not reached the 
age of twelve (and on this occasion included the 
prisoner), that the dwellers in Snaggery always 
entered the big boys’ sanctum with the determi- 
nation to be very good indeed. Nowand then 
they partially succeeded. 

The trial had been fixed for half-past ten, and 
it is no exaggeration to say that long before the 
punctual judge took his seat on the box reserved 
for him, the court was densely packed. His 
lordship congratulated himself that the month 
was April and not July. His wig was heavy and 
his scarlet cloak anything but lght—but its folds 
were so ample that when he sat down his clogged 
feet were entirely concealed. The same could 
not be said of the robes assumed by the prosecut- 
ing and defending counsel, whose black silk gowns 
were decidedly skimpy. The green-room of the 
theatre at Ridingdale Hall was generally equal to 
any emergency whatever, but the two barristers, 
Harry and George, must have robed a little 
hastily. However, their wigs were correct enough, 
and while Harry tried to fix a glass in his right 
eye, George looked at a bundle of papers through 
a pince-nez. The judge had on a large pair of 
spectacles—worn very far down on the nose so 
that his lordship might see over them when 
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necessary. Hecould see nothing through them, 
but they were decidedly helpful in producing a 
frown, and made him look several years older 
than his age—which was sixteen. 

For solidity, the Sniggery table is a master- 
piece, large and very solid; its top is a great slab 
of oak as hard as marble, and it is very nearly 
square. The judge sat at the far end of it, facing 
the doorway; the jury were arranged in a row on 
one side of it; counsel and crier-of-the-court on 
the other. The dock was just within the door, 
directly facing the judge, and the prisoner was, 
allowed to lean his elbows on his end of the table.” 

The jury is best described by the word “‘ mixed”’ 
—mixed both as regards age and sex. The fore- 
man’s duties were onerous, and Gareth showed 
signs of fatigue before the trial had well begun. 
Cyril, aged six, a pickle of the first brand, had a 
bun in one hand and an apple in the other. The 
tendency of an apple to yield to the attraction of 
gravitation is ancient history. Cyril’s hand was 
small and the apple was large, and, before the 
prisoner was brought into court, Gareth was 
making his seventh dive under the table for 
Cyril’s apple. ‘‘Eat your bun first, Cyril,” the 
foreman whispered to his little brother, ‘‘then Ill 
give you the apple.” Cyril did not see the neces- 
sity of this and said so with a vehemence that 
threatened tears. Whereupon the crier interfered, 
and the judge made the usual remark about 
clearing the court. 
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It was a jury of five persons in all, and consisted 
of Maggie and Connie, Cyril, Raymond, and 
Gareth, and their ages ranged from half-past 
four to half-past ten, Gareth being the eldest. 
Dolly, Austin, and Antony, though originally 
included in the list of persons liable to be called 
upon to serve, were not invited, for as Antony 
was not yet eight months old, and Dolly not 
quite three years, their presence would have 
involved the attendance of the nurse-maid, and, 
as Harry remarked, they did not want a packed 
jury. Besides you could never tell what a 
woman might not do or say as the trial proceeded. 

The two little girls behaved in the most lady- 
like way, but both Gareth and Willie knew from 
the first that Raymond and Cyril would require 
looking after, and Gareth trembled lest the supply 
of apples and buns should not last out the trial. 

There was a slight sensation as the prisoner 
was led into court. A doubtful smile played upon 
his lips as the charge was read over, and his 
interest in the grain of the oak table did not seem 
to falter. Only when the judge put the question 
—‘ Prisoner at the bar—are you guilty or not 
guilty ?”’—did Alfie raise his eyes for a moment 
as he answered, ‘‘ Not guilty, Hilary—I mean 
m’lord.”’ 

Harry’s opening speech for the prosecution 
was much too long for full quotation, but even 
Cyril seemed to understand that his fifteen-year- 
old brother was enjoying himself enormously. 
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The little girls were clearly fascinated, and even 
the judge looked now and then admiringly upon 
his junior—by one year. Harry had not been 
the leader of the opposition in the House of the 
Snigs without developing a talent for a certain 
kind of rhetoric. Among many similar flowers 
of speech he uttered the following : 

“Gentlemen of the jury, a more heinous or a 
more cold-blooded crime than this with which 
the prisoner is charged, is not to be found in the 
annals of the house and family of Ridingdale. 
Two pairs of trustful and confiding birds build 
their homesteads—one in the shelter of a blossom- 
ing pear-tree, the other in the recesses of an 
equally blossoming peach-tree. In each of these 
centres of domestic bliss, these skilfully contrived 
homes of conjugal harmony, these cradles of a 
coming generation of songsters whose notes 
would have filled the woodland, to say nothing 
of the kitchen garden, with melody, the maternal 
bird laid her eggs. There through the rigours 
of a frosty April night she sat in hope; there 
through the fitful sunshine of the April day she 
sat in happy expectation! Not hers to fear the 
marauding hand of man or boy; not hers to fear 
the invasion of that little mansion of which the 
poet has said that with all appliances and means 
to boot he couldn’t—well, he couldn’t make one 
like it. Not hers, I say, to fear the stealthy thief 
with noiseless tread and murderous hand, lurking 
under the shadow of the blossoming—pear or 

E 2 
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peach-tree as the case may be. There for years, 
for generations it may be, had she sheltered her 
brood in safety and security, bringing them up by 
hand, at any rate by beak, to a joyous life of 
freedom and song. She had given her confidence 
to the house of Ridingdale, and, gentlemen, that 
confidence had never been abused—at any rate 
by any member of that house. But this idyllic 
state of things was not to last.” 

We omit a few passages here—mere reminisc- 
ences of the speech of Serjeant Buzfuz in the 
trial Bardell v. Pickwick. An open copy .of 
Dickens was scarcely concealed by the mass of 
loose papers that lay before the speaker—whose 
mastery of the use of a single eye-glass was at 
this point only a matter of time. 

‘Gentlemen, the ruffianly miscreant is before 
you. The wanton destroyer of a potential family 
of ten is brought to trial. The criminal, every 
line of whose face betokens guilt, and whose 
hands are red with the blood of a ten-fold crime, 
awaits his doom.” 

During his brother’s harangue the culprit’s 
head had certainly sunk a little lower, and his 
always ruddy face was encrimsoned—with shame 
if not with crime, while a bar of red that stretched 
right across one cheek, the result of a scratch 
from a briar, became almost livid. 

“Gentlemen, I should only insult your intelli- 
gence if I permitted myself a single doubt as to 
your verdict in this most serious case. He stands 
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before you self-convicted and self-condemned, and 
I appeal to this court for the heaviest sentence it 
has the power to inflict. I have dwelt little on 
the aggravating circumstances of the crime. I 
have said nothing of that detestable vice of 
gluttony which appears to have been its sole 
motive. I have no wish to harrow your feelings 
by reminding you of the prisoner’s social position, 
of the more than excellent education he is at this 
time receiving, or of the inconsolable sorrow of 
the friends and relatives whose hearts will be 
wrung with sorrow at his conviction, and whose. 
tears will follow him to the doom he so richly’ 
merits.” 

The two girls had for some time been sobbing 
quietly, but Raymond and Cyril having reached 
that stage when buns cease to tempt, were divided 
between wonder at Harry’s manipulation of his 
eye-glass and the rapidity with which George 
was filling sheets of paper. Harry sat down a 
little flushed but triumphant, and George immedi- 
ately rose to defend. He began very quietly and 
with less fluency than Harry, to plead for mitiga- 
tion of punishment. The tender age of the 
prisoner would, he felt sure, appeal strongly to 
both judge and jury, while his client’s spotless 
character—in the matter of egg-stealing—was in 
itself a plea for lenient treatment. While con- 
gratulating his eloquent and learned brother, the 
counsel for the prosecution, he (George) must 
protest against the intemperate character of many 
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of his observations. It could not for a moment 
be admitted that his client had been guilty of a 
crime. He allowed that the wholesale taking of 
bird-eggs was in the highest degree reprehensible, 
that it was a breach of the unwritten law of the 
Ridingdales as well as, he believed, of the law of 
the land. But to speak of an error of that kind 
as though it were a felony was simply absurd. 

“TI would beg you, gentlemen of the jury, to 
take into consideration the motive of this mis- 
guided act on the part of the prisoner,” George 
went on with increasing energy and fluency. “It 
may be argued that the law cannot permit itself 
to pause in its action in order to consider the 
motive of a—a misdemeanour; that what justice 
is concerned with are facts, and facts alone. But, 
gentlemen, this argument is faulty and fallacious, 
and though you may feel bound to return a verdict 
of guilty, I feel confident that when you have 
considered the sole and only possible motive of 
the offence, your decision will be backed by the 
strongest recommendation to mercy you are able 
to make. Gentlemen of the jury—hunger, and 
hunger alone, is the only motive that can be 
alleged as an excuse for, or shall I saya palliation 
of, this unfortunate error. I may or may not be 
speaking to those who on some rare occasion 
of their lives have experienced these agonizing 
pangs. ‘One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin,’ says the immortal bard, and if you 
have ever felt that gnawing which is sharper far 
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than a serpent’s tooth, or even a thankless child, 
your hearts cannot but be moved with pity for 
the occupant of yonder dock.” 

At this point of the speech Raymond began 
to show signs of that repletion which generally 
follows the consumption of several buns. Cyril, 
however, roused by the word hunger, began to 
make signs to Gareth that unless another apple 
could be bestowed upon him he would in all 
probability make himself troublesome. Also a 
close observer might have noticed Lance’s left 
hand pressing something into the prisoner’s right. 
A minute later Alfie’s face was distorted, and was 
as the face of one who has placed in his mouth 
too large a slab of Turkish Delight. 

Proceeding with his speech for the defence, 
George grew eloquent on the existence of the 
vacuum that nature abhors; that torture of 
hunger which, he declared, had been known to 
drive a boy into the nearest turnip-field, there 
to satisfy his cravings with raw food usually 
reserved for cattle; that sinking of the stomach 
which, on a long walk when the provisions had 
run out, had before now been appeased by pig- 
nuts, or by the acorns that were known to be the 
food of swine. He painted a vivid picture of 
the late winter afternoon in the school-room when 
the class was detained (through its own fault he 
admitted) an hour beyond the regular time for 
consumption of the cups that cheer, the bread and 
butter that satisfies, and the cake that clogs and 
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fills. [Lance told George afterwards that the 
speech was a regular appetite-provoker.] Finally 
he made an impassioned appeal to both judge 
and jury for a light, even a nominal, sentence, 
and sat down amid a round of applause (in which 
the prisoner joined), applause which, needless to 
Say, was at once suppressed. 

A conversation followed between the learned 
judge and the counsel for the prosecution on a 
point of law. Harry wished to call certain 
witnesses, but it appeared that they were already 
sitting upon the jury. The judge seemed decidedly 
opposed to the unheard-of procedure of a jury- 
man, or jurywoman, doubling his or her part; 
but after an animated but whispered consultation 
with George, his lordship yielded, and the crier 
called for Gareth Ridingdale to step into the 
witness-box—a light packing-case that had once 
contained soap, and showed a tendency to crack 
under the weight of Gareth’s clogs. 

Harry rose in all the assurance of his power to 
destroy the effects of George’s speech, and, fixing 
his eye-glass, made great play with his papers. 

‘You are, I believe, Gareth Ridingdale,”’ began 
the prosecuting counsel, ‘‘and you are acquainted 
with the prisoner at the bar?” 

“Rather!” ejaculated Gareth, a little saucily. 

“Your levity, sir, is somewhat untimely,” Harry 
went on, with a look of severity, ‘‘ but I make no 
doubt that before I have done with you it will have 
disappeared. Now I want you to try and carry 
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back that thing you call your mind to a day that 
is marked in the calendar as Shrove Tuesday. 
It is within the bounds of possibility that you 
have heard of such a day?” 

*“Yes—if you mean pancake-day,” said the 
smiling witness. 

‘“‘] thank you, sir, for giving me that term. As 
it happens I do mean pancake-day. Now, is it 
or is it not a fact that you dined with the prisoner 
on that day?” 

**°*Course I did,” the witness promptly answered. 
*¢ So did you.” my 

“The irrelevancy of the last observation is 
obvious. Kindly contine yourself to simple and 
truthful answers to my question. Were you or 
were you not sitting next to the prisoner on that 
festive occasion ?”’ 

‘* Always do.” 

‘‘Am. I, sir, to take that admission as an 
affirmative answer to my question?” 

“**Course you are.” 

*“Very good. Now, are you prepared to deny 
that on last Shrove Tuesday the prisoner 
ate the unprecedented number of eleven pan- 
cakes?” 

“* Anyhow they were not made with throstles’ 
eggs,” the witness answered, with a grin. 

‘“As sure as you stand there, sir,” said the 
irate counsel, “‘ you will find yourself committed 
for contempt. Be good enough to say yes or 
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no. 
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“Well, you know yourself Jane makes ‘em 
awfully little on purpose.” 

‘Sir, I want no Janes or Sarahs imported into 
this case. I want a plain answer to a plain 
question. Were eleven pancakes eaten by the 
prisoner or were they not?” 

“Why, you ate more than that yourself!” 

The court had for some time been tittering, 
but at this sally it roared as only a number of 
youngsters who have been laughterless for an 
hour or more could roar. Both judge and 
prosecuting counsel took quite a time over the 
straightening of their faces. The snigger of the 
girls promised to last through the case. Raymond 
woke up from a deep sleep and chuckled in 
sympathy. The prisoner choked as he swallowed 
an acid-drop whole—the surreptitious gift of 
Maggie, faithfully passed by Connie under the 
table. The judge tried to glare through his 
spectacles, and by way of giving a start to the 
resumption of the case, asked with an air of bland 
curiosity and childlike inquiry: ‘‘ What zs a pan- 
cake?’’ This was too much, even for Harry. 
He sat down, leant his face on his hands, and 
laughed until the tears came. Lance rushed 
outside and lay down on the lawn in an ecstasy 
of mirth. It really seemed as if the trial had 
come to an untimely and farcical ending. George 
saw his opportunity and took it. 

“With your lordship’s permission I iS to 
call some witnesses for the defence,” he said to 
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the judge, who could only trust himself to bow 
an assent, and the name of Margaret Ridingdale 
echoed through the court. 

“Don’t be frightened, madam,” began George 
as he noticed his sister’s nervousness. ‘I shall 
not detain you long. Doubtless you are well 
acquainted with the prisoner? Quite so, quite 
so,” he went on soothingly and reassuringly. 
“And I have no doubt that you can testify to 
the presence of many beautiful traits in his 
character ?”’ 

Maggie hesitated and thereby lost her presence 
of mind. She was not sure that she understood 
the question, but without doubt she had caught 
the word trait. A sudden recollection seized her, 
and she became voluble. 

‘Well, Alfie really thought there was no harm 
in taking that tray, and it was a very old one. 
He wanted it for the Snaggery band. It was 
Jane’s fault really; she left it out in the scullery- 
yard all one night, and of course Alfie thought 
she didn’t want it any more. So it wasn’t 
stealing. And it is the only tray he ever stole, 
and besides u 

‘‘“My dear madam,” began the astonished 
counsel, as soon as Maggie paused to take breath, 
“IT was not speaking of ‘tea-trays.’” George 
paused to wipe his brow and consider the situa- 
tion. The court began to show renewed signs of 
merriment. ‘‘I think, my lord, I will dispense 
with witnesses,” he said at length, and Hilary, 
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who was feeling a little cramped, at once began 
to address the jury—briefly but forcibly. The 
verdict was instantly returned. 

‘‘We find the prisoner guilty, m’lord,” began 
the foreman, Gareth, who had only consulted 
Maggie and Connie. ‘‘ But we recommend him 
awfully strongly to mercy because he must have 
been jolly peckish when he did it. And he’d 
better not do it again.” 

‘*T shall take time to consider the sentence,” 
said the judge solemnly. ‘‘The court is adjourned. 
Remove the prisoner!” 

‘* He’s gone to ask father what he ought to do,” 
said Gareth to Maggie, as Hilary—a most undig- 
nified proceeding in a judge—rushed across the 
lawn. 


‘‘T fancy you will have to re-consider your 
verdict,” said the Squire, who could not conceal 
his amusement and delight. ‘‘At any rate you 
must re-consider your sentence. You big fellows 
do not always give the little chaps credit for 
sufficient reasoning power. The facts are these. 
In some school lesson the other day Alfie came 
across the lines of Tennyson in which he speaks 
of ‘the music of the moon sleeping in the plain 
eggs of the nightingale.’ The pretty idea took 
hold of the child and made kim think. Then 
he remembered Sweetie’s sore throat and the 
little man’s desire to get well again and be able 
to sing. Alfie’s process of reasoning was not a 
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sound one, but it shows that he really did argue 
from cause to effect. Why did mother always 
give Lance a raw egg beaten up in milk before 
an entertainment of any kind in which he had a 
heavy singing part? Why, to strengthen his 
voice, of course. So that eggs were good for 
the voice; that was an established fact. Buta 
great poet further declared that there was music 
sleeping—in a nightingale’s egg, at least. Music 
that would surely be awakened by swallowing the 
eggs! Unhappily this corner of Yorkshire is not 
blest with the presence of Philomel; but had he 
not heard somebody say that a thrush at his best 
was nearly equal to the other? Clearly, then, 
nothing was wanting for Sweetie’s entire cure 
and the re-establishment of his singing powers 
but the eggs of a throstle. Under ordinary 
circumstances, of course, it would be wrong to 
take such things, but surely for Sweetie’s sake 
everybody would condone the offence.” 

** But, father,’ began Hilary as he joined in the 
Squire’s hearty laugh, ‘‘ he says he cooked them, 
and of course I thought 

** Ah, perhaps you were a little hasty in cross- 
examining him on this point. He did cook them, 
for Sweetie protested that he could not eat them 
raw. I have just interviewed Jane on the subject, 
and she admits that she was a confederate. She 
lent the pan and gave directions. She says too 
that at Sweetie’s earnest request Alfie ate one, 
and only one—so anxious was he that his little 
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brother should get the full benefit of this song- 
creating diet. So you see the charge of gluttony 
falls to the ground.” 

“Why didn’t he tell us all this!” exclaimed 
Hilary. 

‘Because he is your brother, Hilary,” answered 
the Squire promptly. ‘‘ How many times have you 
and Harry and Lance taken your whacks rather 
than make an explanation that would have saved 
your skins? Certainly more times than I can 
remember. It’s in the Ridingdale blood, I 
suppose. I only hope it may be free from the 
taint of pride. It shows courage, at any rate, 
and I suppose few good qualities are free from 
some little defect.” 

‘*May I go back and discharge him, father ?”’ 
asked the blushing Hilary. 

“Send him here to me, will you?” 


If Alfie had looked up on entering the study, he 
would have seen something in his father’s face 
which would instantly have reassured him. But 
though he marched sturdily into the room and 
held his small figure very erect, his eyes remained 
cast down. Even when the Squire put out his 
hand and drew the little boy close to his side, 
Alfie did not venture to look up. 

“So, Alfie,” began the father, ‘“‘ you were quite 
willing to risk being punished if only you could 
make Sweetie’s throat stronger—eh ?”’ 

“Yes, father. ina very subdued tone. 
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“‘And you think it right to do evil that good 
may come?” 

There was a pause. Then the boy ventured 
upon a quick glance at his father’s face. ‘‘ Is it 
really wicked to take nests, father ?”’ he asked. 

““No, dear, not in the sense of being sinful. 
It is a bit of an outrage on common sense, 
though, if you come to think of it. However, 
Alfie, the fault we have to consider is one of 
disobedience—isn’t it? You knew I had for- 
bidden the taking of nests, eh ?”’ 

““T knew you didn’t like it, father. I knew 
you didn’t like us to take more than one egg out 
of any nest,” said the boy—who felt sure that this 
was but the prelude to the carrying out of his 
unknown sentence, ‘* but——” 

“Well,” began the Squire with an unmistak- 
able laugh, ‘‘ you were a young goose to think 
that bird-music could be swallowed, but a very 
lovable goose all the same.” 

And then somehow Alfie found himself with 
his arms about his father’s neck. 


THE SQUIRE'S CRUCIFIAG 


AFTER the Squire and Father Horbury, the most 
respected personage in Ridingdale. was Colonel 
Ruggerson, and until the arrival of old Mr. 
Kittleshot, he was certainly the wealthiest. He 
and John Ridingdale’s father had belonged to 
the same regiment of cavalry, and ever since the 
Colonel’s retirement he had lived at the Chantry 
—the only really big house in Ridingdale, for as 
you know, the Hall was some distance from the 
town. 

At the time of which I write, it would have 
been hard to find a more military-looking man 
than the Colonel. He looked ten—some said 
fifteen—years younger than he really was, and in 
gait, appearance, and speech was the ideal officer 
and gentleman. He had long been a widower, 
and scarcely a day passed without his paying a 
visit to the Hall. Two or three times a week he 
drilled the Ridingdale lads—‘* to within an inch 
of their lives,” as Lance said. 

“ Can’t imagine what it is that makes people, 
"specially the Colonel, so jolly different at different 
times,’ Harry had remarked more than once. 
“You go to the Chantry and he’s all smiles and 
jokes—grim ones, of course, but real jokes—and 
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it begins to rain lemonade and to snow pastry 
and things. He gets on parade, as he calls it, 
and begins to drill us, and—well, you can’t wink 
an eye or whisper a syllable without being spotted 
and getting punished.”’ 

““Yes, on parade he’s a regular marionette—as 
William Lethers says, but,” added Lance, ‘‘it 
must be all right because father always backs 
him up. And then he’s an awfully good sort 
generally.” 

*“You’ve got to take people on their average, 
I suspect,” said the thoughtful George. ‘‘ You 
remember that golden rule of Pythagoras we 
came across the other day—‘ For small faults ‘a 
friend must not be hated.’ If an old heathen 
could say that, surely we can do so. And if the 
Colonel’s rough on us sometimes, he’s always 
nice with the little ones.” 

““ Yes,” put in Lance eagerly, ‘‘’specially with 
Sweetie. But then who could ever be cross with 
him?” 

I think the lads condoned a good deal in the 
Colonel’s conduct on account of his devotion to 
their little blind brother—the only member of 
this big family who suffered from any physical 
defect. 

But there were people in Ridingdale who did 
not let off the Colonel so easily. They spokegot 
him as they found him, they said, and some of 
them found him a little overbearing and hard to 
deal with. They said he had too many fads, and 
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that his prejudices were often unreasonable. To 
tradesmen he was a terror, and lagging errand- 
boys feared him more than they feared their 
employers. Evil-doers dreaded his appearance 
on the magisterial bench, and it was seldom that 
he was in agreement with his brother-justices-of- 
the-peace. Still, it would never do to quarrel 
with such a man, people readily enough admitted, 
for he was sometimes generous and always just. 
Moreover, he would send out of town for nothing 
that the Ridingdale shops could supply, and if 
he was fastidious in regard to the quality of 
everything he bought he paid promptly and never 
haggled as to the price. 

Perhaps only one or two people suspected that 
there were some very soft spots in the heart of 
this ancient warrior. Squire Ridingdale knew 
his old friend better than any one else could 
possibly know him, and did his best to defend 
him when he was attacked; but there were times 
when the Colonel’s speech and conduct were 
hard to excuse. His actual knowledge of the 
poor was of the scantiest, but he credited himself 
with being the one man in the Dale who really 
understood their needs. Is it necessary to add 
that the Colonel and William Lethers did not 
always approve of one another. 

The truth really was that the old soldier had 
very imperfect sympathies and absolutely no 
grasp of detail. Nor had he the patience to look 
out upon the world as it really is. Things must 
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“More than useful on wet days.” 
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be squared to his views, not his views to them. 
He would have been horrified exceedingly if you 
could have proved to him that he regarded the 
little world of Ridingdale as something that 
existed for the sake of Colonel Ruggerson. Yet 
even a man of such kindly judgment as the 
Squire had to admit, at any rate to himself, that 
this was verily his friend’s attitude of mind. 

It was wonderful that two such men could 
continue to be close friends. Their respective 
circumstances could not have been more dis- 
similar, their views of many things more unlike. 
But they professed and practised a common 
Faith—the greatest of all bonds of union. Also 
they shared many literary and artistic tastes, for 
the Colonel was in the fullest sense of the word 
a person of culture, and his appreciation of 
Mr. Ridingdale as a writer was hearty and 
genuine—as indeed it deserved to be. 

But oh! the contrast between the Chantry and 
the Hall! The latter was not only in bad repair, 
but quite one-third of its rooms were unfurnished. 
To be sure, where there were so many boys and 
girls, a few empty apartments were more than 
useful on wet days both for work and play, and 
indeed, Mrs. Ridingdale was thankful that the 
Hall was no smaller. When she and her husband 
had taken possession of it after their marriage, 
they wandered about in comical despair, wonder- 
ing in what corner of it they should take up 
their abode and dispose their scanty stock of 
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furniture; now they had a use for, if they could 
not adequately furnish, every room. 

On the other hand, the Chantry was a bachelor 
establishment, containing a collection of pictures 
of far greater interest than that of many a 
modern gallery; a library of books big enough to 
need a catalogue; an assemblage of china, old 
furniture and curios, sufficient for a provincial 
museum. Over this establishment was placed a 
housekeeper, who was a notable personage in 
Ridingdale, and under her rule was a large staff 
of servants. The Colonel’s dinner-parties were 
a proverb for everything that is delicate and rare 
and costly; but nothing roused the good man’s 
temper so quickly as any hint at the luxury of 
his house and table. There were times when the 
Squire could not repress a little gentle irony as 
he looked upon some new purchase—a vase, or 
picture, or folio, or statuette. 

‘‘As usual, I suppose, you have picked it up 
-for an old song,” he said, one day as he took up 
the Colonel’s latest purchase—a marvellous bowl 
of solid silver. 

‘““Merest trifle, I assure you. Silver’s cheap 
now-a-days.” 

Ridingdale replaced the bowl rather hastily, 
and the smile on his lips died away. For a 
moment or so he turned his back upon the 
Colonel. The Squire was not thinking of himself 
or of his family; though a little later, when he 
sat down to dinner with the Colonel, he could 
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not help recalling his own mid-day meal—at 
which the chief dish had been a huge pie, wherein 
the meat was far to seek, and the potatoes 
were too plentiful by half. No, at this moment 
Ridingdale was thinking of a case that Lance 
had brought under his notice the night before. 


You know enough of Lance Ridingdale to be 
sure that once he developed an idea it was 
certain to be carried out as soon as possible. 
Once when he had consulted William Lethers on 
the question of wood-chopping for the infirm, 
poor, 'the old man suggested letter-writing for the 
benefit of those who had never handled a pen. 
William himself knew the inconvenience of being 
unable to write. 

However, the A.G.C.D.F.W. had been started 
with Billy’s approval and help, and Lance gave 
the bulk of the credit of the idea to his sister 
Maggie. But-he did not forget William’s sugges- 
tion concerning letter-writing. 

A long lane connects the park with Ridingdale 
town, a lane of great beauty in spring and 
summer and autumn, and not without interest 
and picturesqueness in the depths of winter. 
Here and there is a solitary house, and not far 
from the park-gates stands a row of thatched- 
roofed cottages. In a place like Ridingdale you 
soon know, and are known by, everybody; but 
the poor people with whom Mr. and Mrs. Riding- 
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dale and their children were most intimate were, 
naturally, the folk who lived in Hall Lane. Lance 
could have given you the private and particular 
history of each family for several generations. 
He had known most of them since the time he 
could toddle, and though he never asked questions, 
saving those that were purely sympathetic, he 
was exactly the kind of boy that a .garrulous old 
man or a chatty old woman would talk to by the 
hour, and without any reserve. His mother 
called him her ‘‘ boy-of-reference”’ in all things 
relating to the poor. 

It is not every lad one would choose for the 
writing of one’s letters; but when you have 
known a person for years, and have already con- 
fided to him most of the details of your past life, 
you do not scruple to employ him as your private 
secretary. Lance as a letter-writer was accepted 
with enthusiasm. 

But sometimes he found it a weary business. 
One or two of the old people could dictate a 
family epistle with a certain ease; others not 
only wanted him to do the manual part of the 
business but also the mental. 

“It’s not for the likes 0’ me to be telling you, 
sir, what to put down,” old Betty Brown would 
say. ‘‘It’sto me married daughter Sarah I want 
to send a line just to tell her how I am, and that 
I’d like to see her when she can come over, and 
I’ve been very bad for months, and mayn’t be 
here very long, and I want to know how the 
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childers gettin’ on, and if Georgie’s had the chin- 
cough yet, and how Annie took her waxination. 
And tell her, sir, as how the doctor says it’s 
population o’ the ’art as I’m sufferin’ from, and I 
don’t want nowt from her, cause I know as she’s 
got nowt to spare wi’ all them childer and a badly 
husband, and William Lethers is very good to 
me, and that he is, an ony yesterday he said to 
me, ‘ Betty, lass,’ he said, ‘yo shanna want for a 
bit o° summat to eat while I’m alive, that yo 
shant.’”” And so on for a good quarter of an 
hour, during which time Lance was dyeing his 
flaxen curls with inferior ink, and wondering how 
and when and where he should begin, what ‘he 
should put into this maternal letter and what 
reject. For he was just at that stage of school- 
boy life when handwriting is big and round and 
legible—before the scholar has learnt to wield a 
pen lightly and quickly and easily, but labours to 
put into each letter all the ink that it will hold 
and a little more—when down-strokes show 
through the paper and up-strokes have to be 
taken for granted. 

But it was much easier to deal with the volubi- 
lity of Betty Brown than with the timid half- 
suggestions of poor Mrs. Simkins. Here indeed 
was the making of bricks without straw—one 
might almost suggest, without clay. With her 
the matter of sending off a letter was one of those 
events of a life-time, requiring much previous 
consideration, many preparatory interviews, and, 
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before it could be finally decided upon, a most 
careful calculation of ways and means. 

‘It’s the stamp, mother, that’s what it is I feel 
sure,” said Lance one night as he came back 
from the Simkins’ cottage only to say that the 
writing of the letter had been put off for the third 
time. ‘It must be the postage, mother dear, for 
the poor old creature cried awfully to-night.” 

‘J will see her to-morrow morning, darling,” 
said Mrs. Ridingdale. ‘‘I know they are very 
badly off just now, and it may be that a postage 
stamp would mean the spending of their last 
penny. But in future, Lannie, always ask me 
for a stamp before you go to write a letter for the 
very poor.” 

Lance gave his mother an ecstatic hug; he 
would have indulged in a clog-dance only that 
such displays were discouraged—in the drawing- 
room. (A few minutes later Mrs. Ridingdale 
heard the beat of his wooden shoes on the terrace 
outside.) Evento his mother he would not say 
that when he had a penny—to-night he was in 
his usual penniless condition—none of his clients 
ever lacked a postage stamp. 

Like most boys, Lance found it hard to enter- 
tain more than one idea at a time, and the notion 
of the writing of Mrs. Simkins’ letter had entirely 
put out of his head certain circumstances that he 
had intended to mention to his mother. But at 
supper-time, in the midst of much merriment and 
a little rallying on the part of his father, Lance 
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suddenly remembered the curiously empty appear- 
ance of the Simkins’ cottage. 

**IT missed the clock last week, father,’’ he said, 
“but I thought it had gone to be cleaned. A day 
or two later I noticed that the chest of drawers 
had vanished, but of course I didn’t like to say 
anything about it. But to-night, father, I saw 
that Mrs. Simkins’ chair, the one with rockers on 
it, had gone.” 

**T am sorry to hear all this, Lance, but glad 
you have told me,”’ said the Squire. ‘“‘ Something 
must be done at once. What a pitiful thing for 
an old woman to have to part with the chair she 
has Had all her life, the chair in which she has 
nursed her children and rocked them to sleep!” 

That same night when Lance and all his 
brothers and sisters were fast asleep, Mrs. Riding- 
dale said to her husband: “ Do try, dear, and 
get the Colonel to interest himself in the 
Simkins.” 

**T’ll do my best, dear, but you know how much 
he is prejudiced against them.” 

“But the wife can’t help the faults of her 
husband,” Mrs. Ridingdale urged. ‘‘She has 
always been worthy; the Colonel can have 
nothing against her. We have known her for 
quite eighteen years, and a harder-working woman 
I never employed. Don’t you remember, dear, 
when Lance and George were babies she used to 
come here to help the servants?” 

“Yes, I remember very well. I am going to 
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dine with the Colonel to-morrow night, and [ll 
do my best. I am afraid he won’t hear of giving 
them that vacant almshouse. You know what 
he is, dear.” 


Squire Ridingdale did his best, and succeeded— 
in rousing the Colonel’s anger. 

“No, Jack,” the old soldier said fiercely, “I 
will not move a finger to help a fellow like that. 
A gross, impertinent fellow!’ (Simkins had had 
a difference with the Colonel at the last General 
Election.) 

‘‘I am asking you to help the wife,” said the 
Squire quietly. 

““Can’t be done. Can’t help one without the 
other.” The Colonel passed the decanter of ’63 
port, and Ridingdale refused it. ‘‘ Workhouse is 
too good a place for a man like that!” 

‘And for the woman too, I suppose?” There 
was just the least shade of bitterness in the 
Squire’s tone. 

**T decline to discuss either.” 

Ridingdale fixed his eyes upon a picture that 
hung upon the opposite wall—a copy of David 
Teniers’ famous “‘ Works of Mercy.” He was 
wondering if the man and woman there receiving 
food and drink and raiment and. shelter, were 
people without a past. 


The Squire’s study was a room in a remote 
wing of the Hall, far away from the haunts of 
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clog-shod children and the busy hum of the 
school-room. Here Ridingdale spent the intervals 
of time between the education of his boys and 
his care of Lord Dalesworth’s estate, in writing 
for the press. If we except the large collection 
of books—out of them all first editions had long 
ago been weeded and sold—the room contained 
only one object of value. This was a large and 
exceedingly beautiful crucifix of ivory and ebony 
—one of the Colonel’s wedding presents to 
Ridingdale and his wife. Perhaps the house 
contained nothing that the Squire valued so 
much. The exquisitely-carved figure of our Lord 
was the work of a great artist, and besides being? 
an antique it was a real object of devotion. 

One morning it disappeared, and about a week 
later its place was taken by a black wooden cross 
of the same size, bearing a figure of plaster... And 
Lance remembered afterwards that on the very 
day this plain crucifix was put up, in the Simkins’ 
cottage there reappeared —the old Queen Anne 
clock, the chest of drawers, and the rocking-chair. 
Also that, a little later, old Mrs. Simkins re- 
appeared i in the kitchen regions of the Hall. 

But to this day Lance cannot understand why 
at that particular period the Colonel was so down 
upon him. Strict and stern the old officer always 
-was on parade, and it was seldom that the boys 
‘were dismissed without one or more receiving 
punishment—generally merited, I am bound to 
admit, for the young monkeys found it hard to 
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take their drill as seriously as the Colonel desired. 
In deadly earnest himself, he was apt to forget 
that he was dealing with boys just let loose from 
the school-room, and the fact of his being short- 
sighted made him extra suspicious and afraid of 
being taken advantage of. Always refusing to 
order a flogging, he had nevertheless a code of 
grim and ignominious punishments, every one 
of which Lance had suffered at different times. 

Lance had not the faintest idea that the Colonel 
disapproved of the Simkins, or that there had 
been the slightest difference of opinion between 
the Squire and the Man of War, and the boy told 
the whole story to the latter at the first oppor- 
tunity. Told it eagerly and in great detail, and 
in all the goodness of his young heart, and could 
not imagine why the Colonel’s face grew so black, 
or why he showed himself so fearfully ferocious 
at that day’s drill, and ordered him (Lance) to 
be confined to barracks for the rest of the day. 
‘‘For, honour bright, I tried to be extra good 
this morning,” said Lance to a sympathetic 
group of brothers, “and this is what comes. 
Ofitn: 

A month went by, and Mrs. Simkins’ husband 
was seized with what Dr. Nuttlebig saw from the 
first was a mortal illness. 

‘If I see anybody at all, I’d like to see that 
priest o’ yourn,” the sick man said to his wife— 
who immediately sent for Father Horbury. 

‘* Bless my soul!” exclaimed the Colonel when 
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he heard that Simkins was dying, ‘‘you don’t 
say so. I—I—will, I'll go and see him.” 

He was only just in time. 

““That poor Simkins made a good end,” said 
the Colonel to the Squire a daylater. Ridingdale 
expressed his thankfulness. And then, apropos of 
nothing as it seemed, the Colonel added: ‘I’ve 
been trying awfully hard to get back that crucifix 
for you, Jack. If I don’t succeed, you shall have 
a silver cross with a gold figure.” 


DOMINIC. 
(From the Bow-Wow.) 


Don’t you think it is very jolly to have a lot of 
friends? Ido. Of course you know I’m Lance 
Ridingdale? I’m the boy who told you the story 
of Kitty Goodstuff who is a great friend of mine, 
and always has been. When I say always, I 
mean as long as I can remember. George says 
he thinks I must be mistaken, but I feel sure that 
I began to remember things when I was about 
three. Anyhow, I’m certain I can remember 
what happened when I was four, because it was 
on my fourth birthday I was thrown off a new 
rocking-horse and pitched over the high fender 
into the nursery fire. But I wasn’t burnt to 
death or anything of that sort. Mother says 
there wasn’t very much in the grate at the time, 
and Hannah heard me scream and ran in and 
picked me up im a jiffy. (I don’t know to this 
day what a “‘jiffy’’ is, but Hannah has told me 
lots of times that she picked me up in one.) ° I 
burnt my right wrist rather badly though, for I 
put out my hand in falling, and pressed my wrist 
on the hot bars. The scar will be there when 
I’m in my coffin, Hannah has often told me; but 
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I don’t think that was a nice way of putting it— 
do you? I suppose it is a strong way of saying 
that I shall never lose it. Still, I always liked 
Hannah. She is married now and lives at Tim- 
ington, and we go and see her now and then— 
only two of us at a time, you know—and have tea 
with her. Her husband is a gamekeeper, and 
they have got a jolly shanty of a cottage just 
inside :Timington Wood, and three dear little 
kiddies. 

I dare say you know yourself what it is to be 
in doubt about things. I mean as to whether ~ 
something is right or wrong. Of course, if you ‘ 
are a Catholic you can’t be in doubt very long 
about anything—not if it is anything of importance 
—because you have to go to confession, and then 
you are bound to get things put straight. But 
“sometimes there are little things you want to 
know about, and you don’t think them important 
enough to mention to a priest, especially if there 
is a lot of people waiting. So you just ask your 
mother or father, and there you are. Or if they 
are busy—I don’t think anybody in Ridingdale 
works so hard as my father and mother—and you 
have got big brothers or sisters, you can ask 
them. Well, my sisters are all younger than 
myself, but George and Harry and Hilary are all 
older than me. Then there’s Willie Murrington, 
my foster-brother, and though he is only a bit 
older than I am, he is such a thoughtful, quiet 
chap, and reads such a heap of books, he can 
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generally tell you what you want to know. And 
he doesn’t laugh at you like Harry would if you 
asked anything foolish—Harry is always laughing, 
even in his sleep, and I don’t think he can help it 
—or chaff you as Hilary sometimes does. Of 
course George wouldn't do either of these things, 
for he is as quiet as Willie; but then George is 
always so frightfully busy. You see, he is editor 
of the Bow-Wow among other things, and (though 
he is only going in fifteen) you can’t treat an 
editor as if he was a common, ordinary person— 
can you? He is a potential author, father says, 
and I suppose that means a powerful author. (In 
our house you never can find the English dictionary 
when you want it. I believe George puts it under 
his pillow when he goes to bed.) He is dead nuts 
on archeology and history and things of that 
sort, and he has appeared in print—honour 
bright, he has! 

Well, I was in a difficulty once—I’m hardly 
ever out of one, but not this sort—and it was 
about friends. It came into my head one day 
that I had got an awful lot, and I began to count 
them up. Then I suddenly remembered about 
King David getting into trouble for numbering 
his people, and I had a scruple. You people who 
know me would never think that a regular rip 
(that is what the Colonel calls me) like me would 
get a scruple, but that only proves that there is 
sometimes more inside a boy than you have any 
idea of. I know that I am nota bit like George 
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and Willie, or Hilary and Harry—the youngsters 
below me don’t count at present, at least not in 
this way. If I set to work to reckon up the 
number of birchings and canings I have had, to 
say nothing of other punishments—and I have 
deserved them all, except about two—I should 
get mixed up I am sure, and besides, it wouldn’t 
do me any good. But I get a scruple now and 
then, all the same. Not that I want to crack 
myself up-for that. Having scruples is nothing 
to be proud of, I know—* far from otherwise,” as 
Harry says in his funny way. There are so 
many kinds of them, aren’t there? and each kind 
wants special treatment, Father Horbury says. 
His treatment for mine is generally a light box on 
the ear, and ‘“‘It’s all right, you little goose! 
God bless you!” After this I generally go to 
some quiet spot and have a clog-dance all by 
myself. Then I feel better. 

But sometimes it is hard to get a word with 
him after lessons, for either he has to hurry away, 
or my brothers stop talking to him, or something. 
However, about this numbering business. I ran 
after him one day and walked by his side through 
the park into the lane. I didn’t half like the 
affair, for it looked as though I were boasting of 
having such a lot of friends. And he made it all 
the worse for me by asking: ‘“‘ Tell me, Lance, 
exactly why you want to reckon them up?” 
Now you know, if Hilary or any of the others 
had asked me this question I should very likely 
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have hedged; but you just can’t hedge with 
Father Horbury. I felt almost sure he had 
Suessed my motive, and so I told him the truth 
straight out—though I dare say I stammered a 
bit—that I wanted to pray for them all, and that 
I was afraid of forgetting some of them at Mass 
if I didn’t either reckon them up or write down 
their names. ‘‘ Quite so,” he said in his dry way. 
‘Just exactly what I suspected.” And he went 
on to say that the motive of a thing is the really 
important part, and that my motive was AI. 
And he asked me if I carried a pocket-book, 
and when I said “‘ Yes,”’ he said, ‘‘ Write down 
their names in that, and then tell God you want 
to pray for everyone of them, so that if you 
can’t remember each name at Mass and other 
times, it won’t matter.” Something like that 
he said, though I can’t remember the exact 
words. 

Well, I wrote down the names, and I was 
frightfully astonished to find what a lot of friends 
I had. Mother and father came first naturally, 
for of course they are the dearest and best of all, 
and then came my brothers and sisters—eleven 
brothers and three sisters. For I reckon Willie 
Murrington among the brothers. I am not going 
to give you the list because you don’t know half 
the people; but first came Father Horbury, and 
after some uncles and aunts and cousins, I put 
William Lethers. You would do the same your- 
self if you were me. And after William I put 
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Dominic. It’s about Dominic I am going to tell 
you. ’ 

I shan’t write his other name because I’m not 
sure how it’s spelt. But it’s no consequence, 
because we all call him Dominic. He is an 
Irishman, like Sergeant Murphy—our head police- 
man, you know, and another great friend of mine. 
In fact I remember him when he was only a 
police-constable. He was the only one we had 
when I was a kiddy. Now we have three, 
though one goes every day to Timington. You 
see my father is chairman or president, or what- 
ever they call it, of the bench of magistrates; 
and ‘they hold petty sessions and things at 
Ridingdale, and Murphy often has business at the 
Hall. I remember once when we four big lads 
were all quite little, we took him into custody 
and dragged him to the nursery. Then we pulled 
him down, and I sat on his head, while Harry 
and Hilary stole his helmet and staff and hand- 
cuffs, and he roared laughing all the time. You 
have no idea what a good man he is—too good 
for a policeman, I say. 

But it is about Dominic I want to tell you. 
He came to us first as harvestman—I dare say 
before I was born. My father liked him so much 
that he asked him if he would care to stay on, 
and he did. In the winter my father lost his 
head cowman and gave the post to Dominic. Of 
course, whoever you are you must love your own 
country best, and I am sure Dominic would have 
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preferred to go home—I know I should. But 
when father got him that little cottage just about 
half way between the Hall and the church, and 
let him have it rent free, he sent to Ireland for 
his wife and—Colonel Ruggerson paid her passage 
—they have lived there ever since. Father said 
he would do anything to keep a man like 
Dominic, if only for the good example he gave 
to the other men and lads. 

Dominic was not young when he came to us, 
but I fancy he looks older that he really is. You 
would think he isa man who has suffered, and I 
dare say he has. Nothing would ever make him 
stout. In spite of living in the open air so much, 
he is awfully pale. If you wanted a model for a 
monk who has done a lot of fasting and praying, 
you could not do better than take Dominic. My 
father says that it is not only one of the most 
spiritual faces he ever came across, but the man 
himself is very spiritual and refined. He always 
seems to be looking into eternity, Father Horbury 
says, but he does his work first-rate. 

You know how funny little kiddies are about 
going to certain people and not to others? Well, 
mother tells me I was awfully rum in that matter 
when I was little. I would never go to Colonel 
Ruggerson, for instance, unless he bribed me 
with something sticky and sweet, and I kicked 
Lord Dalesworth’s shins with my clogs the first 
time he took me on his knee. It isa pity when 
you do things of that sort because some people 
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always remember them. But nobody can say 
that a kid of three or four years old has come to 
the age of reason—can they ? 

But I would always run to Dominic, even 
when I was only two, and mother says I would 
pat his cheeks and kiss him without being told. 
Hannah was quite jealous of him, because when- 
ever we went to the farm I wanted ‘‘ Dommyic” 
—as I used to call him. And, if you come to 
think of it, that’s very funny. You can under- 
stand my liking Old Kitty because she always 
gave me something, but if Dominic had had 
anything to give me he would have thought ‘it? 
taking a liberty, or presumptuous, or something ; 
for he used to treat us all with that sort of 
respect that you give to kings and queens, and 
he would no more have offered us sweets than 
he would have sent a halfpenny doll to the Duke 
of York’s youngest baby. I suppose you like 
some people for what they are, and others for 
what they give you. But it’s quite true that you 
like some for both reasons at once. 

(I would give you some examples of this if I 
dared, but between you and me and the ink-pot, 
I’m being awfully jawed about this writing. It’s 
my own fault, too. I oughtn’t to have shown it 
to Harry until it was finished, but Editor George 
is so particular I thought it safer just to get 
Harry to look it over. He says there’s too much 
gas in it by half, and if I’ve got a story to tell, 
why in the world don’t I tell it instead of 
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blundering about all over the shop? I tell him 
that it’s not so much a story as a character- 
sketch, I think father calls it. And as for gas, I 
said yesterday, he needn’t talk, for he is a regular 
gasometer. Then, of course, we had a playful 
scuffle, and somehow the ink got knocked over, 
and I’ve had to copy some of these sheets over 
again. That is what comes of asking Harry’s 
opinion about things. I shall wait and show it 
to father at supper-time.) 

Perhaps it is time I returned to Dominic. 

Well, it’s not simply that he’s good and pious, 
but he’s really holy. We can all hop about 
statues, and light candles, and say little prayers, 
and, of course, this is all very good indeed; but 
to be what Father Horbury says Dominic is—a 
man of prayer—is quite another matter. He 
thinks nothing of two hours on his knees in 
church when his day’s work is done, and much 
more on holidays. Mother says when he first. 
came to the farm people couldn’t make out where 
he got to in the dinner-hour, after he had finished 
his meal. He never went home, they knew, 
between twelve and one, but the moment he had 
had his dinner he vanished. The farm lads went 
all over the place trying to find him, but it was 
weeks before they succeeded. And where do you 
think he was? Why, in one of the haylofts 
over the stables, kneeling in a corner that he 
had made for himself behind some trusses of 
hay. Hewas saying his beads—not a five decade 
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rosary, remember, but a big, strong, good old 
Irish fifteen-mystery pair of beads. The lads 
didn’t disturb him—one of them was a Catholic 
—and came away looking rather funny; but 
they knew what Dominic did with his dinner- 
hour. 

What I want you to be quite sure of is—if 
Dominic isn’t one of Christ’s Folk in the Dale, 
we haven’t got any—that’s all! 

Every night he used to bring our family supply 
of milk from the farm. ‘‘ Would there be any 
little thing I could be doing for you at all?” he 
would always ask the servants. His work was, 
over for the day, but he was delighted to bring 
in coal or wood or water, or anything Jane and 
Sarah might want. But they always had a big 
job to get him to take anything for what he did. 
Jane told mother this at last, and mother spoke 
to Dominic one night, and said the labourer was 
worthy of his hire, and things like that, you 
know, and so he consented to accept a little 
dripping, and now and then some tea for the 
missis and some tobacco for himself. (I hope you 
don’t think the worse of him for being a smoker. 
If you do, I’m sorry, but I can’t help it, for it’s 
a fact. He always carried a black-white clay 
pipe, but he only used it now and then. Lots of 
good men smoke—don’t they? With boys it’s 
different. If any boy at Ridingdale Hall is 
copped smoking, he catches it pretty hot. I 
speak feelingly, and so would you if you were 
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me. But, when I grow up, I mean to smoke 
like a steam-engine.) 

We don’t have many people staying at Riding- 
dale Hall, partly because we can't afford to; but 
partly, I fancy, because we are Catholics, and all 
our relations, both on mother’s side and father’s, 
are Protestants, and very bigoted. Hilary says 
if we were rich they’d jolly soon pocket their 
bigotry; and I dare say he’s right. But we 
really don’t want visitors. When seventeen 
people sit down to dinner every day they have 
got all the society they care about, and can be as 
jolly as anything. Myself I agree with the lady 
in Punch. When a gentleman visitor said: 
“‘This is a very out-of-the-way place: aren’t you 
terribly bored?” she answered: ‘‘O no; it’s 
seldom anybody calls.” Sounds a bit rude, doesn’t 
it? But with some people you have to be 
very plain-spoken. 

However, we always have a cousin or two at 
Christmas, and often during the summer holidays; 
but they are always the right sort—I mean 
people you can get on with. Young Lord 
Dixworth, my mother’s first cousin, likes coming 
to Ridingdale awfully. He is one of those funny 
Protestants who call themselves Catholics, and is 
always carrying on about vestments and incense, 
and things of that sort. He is going to be a Bishop 
some day, his mother says, and then the Church 
of England has got to be quite different to what it 
isnow. But he’s a nice chap when you can get 
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him off candles and copes, and his bowling isn’t 
half bad. He’s at Oxford now, but—and this is 
what I’m leading up to—a year or two ago when 
he was down here he came across Dominic. It 
was on Palm Sunday (he went away before Good 
Friday) that he overtook Dominic leaving the 
farm and going home to get ready for last Mass. 
I forget which of them started, but they began 
to talk about the day. Dixworth told us all 
about it afterwards. He said that at first he 
didn’t know whether to be angry or amused, but 
that he couldn’t get in a word edgeways once 
Dominic was started. Dixworth seemed awfully, 
astonished to find that a farm labourer had the 
whole life of our Lord at his finger-ends, and 
could explain every bit of the ceremonies of 
Palm Sunday. Anyhow, he was very much 
impressed. Evidently Dominic took pity on 
young Dixworth, and was determined to give 
him a little religious instruction. (And he needed 
it jolly badly. Why he was so ignorant that he 
thought we Catholics never read the Gospels.) 
The fun was that Dominic talked to him as 
though he were a South Sea Islander, or some 
heathen person of that sort—only, of course, 
with great respect. It was very remarkable 
because, until he is deeply moved by something 
or other, the good old Irishman is such a quiet 
person. My father says that Dominic is much 
more of a real gentleman than many a great 
swell he meets at his London club. (Lord 
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Dalesworth insists upon my father belonging to 
one London club, and, as his lordship also insists 
upon paying the subscription, my father doesn’t 
mind. You see, he is obliged to go to London 
now and then on business, though he hates doing 
it, and always comes back the next day.) 

Father Horbury says that if only he could 
get one or two more men like Dominic in his 
congregation, Ridingdale town would soon be 
Catholic. As it is, Dominic brings in converts 
like anything. He can talk awfully well about 
religion, and hold his own with Methodist 
preachers and people who are supposed to be 
educated. Not that he would ever dream of 
instructing anybody. What he likes is to get 
hold of people and let them ask questions, and 
give him their ideas of Catholic doctrine. Then 
he puts them right like a shot, and when they 
haven’t got a leg to stand on he just introduces 
them to Father Horbury, and there you are, you 
see. 

We were so sorry when Dominic left us, but 
as it was for his good we mustn’t complain. I 
have said nothing about his wife because I want 
somebody else to tell that story. She is a very 
nice good woman and we all like her, but she is 
a bit too anxious about things. I don’t think 
she has quite got over leaving Ireland, for she 
always looks sad until you speak to her, and then 
she has got a smile that makes her quite beauti- 
ful. Well, she wanted Dominic to leave because 
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they had saved up money enough to buy a cow 
of their own. When my father heard of it he 
was glad and sorry at the same time—like you 
can be over some things. They would have gone 
back to Ireland I know if their grown-up children 
had been there, but their sons and daughters 
had all emigrated, and their other nearest rela- 
tions were dead. So my father did an awfully 
jolly thing. He went over to see my uncle, Lord 
Dalesworth, and got him to make Dominic a 
present of a second good milking cow, and let 
him have that little meadow that lies on the 
right-hand side of the road leading to the park, 
and ‘about a hundred yards or so from Dominic's 
cottage. 

So much of the Ridingdale milk is sent off by 
train every day to the big Yorkshire towns that 
some people in the Dale find it frightfully hard 
to get a regular supply, and when Dominic began 
to go round with milk, night and morning, he 
soon got as many customers as he could serve. 
He started with a pair of yokes, and his cans 
were so bright, and he himself was so clean- 
looking in a white blouse that always seemed as 
if it had just come from the wash, that people 
liked to have him come to their door. But he 
doesn’t get rich. Colonel Ruggerson is always 
saying to him: ‘‘Mind you give no credit, 
Dominic!” and Dominic touches his hat and 
says: ‘“‘Sure, your honour knows I can’t afford 
to.” But he does give credit—to the poor, 
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knowing very well sometimes that he won't get 
paid. ‘And how would I be denying the little 
children their drop of milk?” he asks when his 
wife scolds him for ‘‘ trusting,” as it is called 
here. But he managed to get on somehow, and 
about a year ago he was able to buy a third cow, 
and it wasn’t through putting water in his milk. 
People know who sells the best milk in the town. 

But now, before I finish, let me just give you a 
specimen of the kind of thing Dominic does. 

There is a poor family in Ridingdale named 
Bidworth. The man is a gardener, but he was 
so apt to get on the drink that many people 
wouldn’t employ him, so when he was sober he 
was very glad to get a job of any kind. He is 
married and has five children. His wife is a 
miserable-looking woman with a terrible tongue, 
and William Lethers says she does not make the 
best of things. One day she told William she 
owed Dominic three pounds, eight shillings for 
milk. William told her she ought to be ashamed 
of herself, and blamed Dominic for giving her 
credit. But, of course, the woman blamed her 
husband. She had reason to. 

It is awful fun to get William and Dominic 
together. They are very chummy, as you may 
imagine, but they never meet without having a 
skirmish, and I don’t think William is ever a 
match for the old Irishman. You would think 
they were quarrelling if you heard them slanging 
one another, but neither ever loses his temper, 
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and each of them finishes up with a jolly laugh. 
Well, the first time William met Dominic after 
talking to Mrs. Bidworth, the clogger told the 
milkman that he was old enough to know better 
than trust such people for so long a time together. 
Dominic went for William like a shot—asking 
him if he had never made bad debts when he was 
in business. Now everybody in Ridingdale knows 
that William might have retired years before he 
actually did if he hadn’t lost so much money by 
giving credit to poor, sometimes to worthless 
people. So the shot went home, and William 
could only say something about one man putting 
his finger in the fire being no rule why another 
man should go and do the same. Then they had 
a longish chat about the Bidworth family, and I 
fancy that what I am going to tell you was the 
result of this chat. 

Dominic was going home one night with 
nearly empty milk-cans, when, just as he was 
passing the door of a beer-house called the 
Spotted Dog, who should be coming out of it 
but Bidworth. He was not drunk, and he looked 
rather foolish when Dominic stopped his litle 
cart and said, ‘‘It’s yourself, my boy, I’m wanting 
a word with.” Dominic gave him more than a 
word, and before he had been speaking very 
long a nice little crowd completely hemmed in 
Bidworth and forced him to stop and listen. 
The upshot of what Dominic said was that if 
Bidworth did not sign the pledge within twenty- 
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four hours he would find himself in the County 
Court. But it took Dominic quite twenty minutes 
to say this. When he had finished, the crowd 
cheered him, and Bidworth went home looking 
very silly. 

Now Bidworth was a Catholic, and Father 
Horbury had spent no end of time looking him 
up, but the fellow regularly ran away when he 
saw the priest coming to the house, and for 
months had managed to avoid meeting his 
Reverence. 

Well, Bidworth went home very slowly. He 
had just spent his last penny, for whatever 
Dominic might do in the matter of milk, the 
landlord would not give credit for beer. When 
‘Bidworth opened his cottage door the first person 
he saw was Father Horbury. Mrs. Bidworth 
was just explaining to the priest that she couldn’t 
send the children to school without victuals, and 
that they hadn’t a decent pair of clogs among ~ 
them. ‘If it hadn’t been for old Dominic,” she 
was saying as her husband entered, ‘“‘ we should 
all have been starved to death.” 

Bidworth was caught this time, and he knew 
it. He expected another lecture from Father 
Horbury, but he didn’t get it. 

““T’ve got a job for you, Bidworth,” said the 
priest, rising. ‘‘Just stroll up to the presbytery 
with me, and I[’ll tell you all about it.” But it 
was only when they got to the presbytery that 
the Father suddenly stopped, and said: ‘O, by 
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the way, Bidworth; I shall have to give you the 
pledge before you can have this job. Are you 
willing to take it?’ The man said he was. 
“And then, of course, you know that I never 
give the pledge to anybody until they have been 
to the sacraments—at any rate to Confession. 
But I fancy you want to go to Confession, eh?’ 
Bidworth said he did, and he went that very 
night. 

‘““As long as you keep the pledge,” said 
Dominic to him the next day, “I’ll say nothing 
about my bill.” ) 

Bidworth has kept it for months now, and we 
are all praying that he may persevere. He is 
working in the Chantry garden, and the Colonel 
keeps a sharp eye on him. 

It was Dominic, of course, who got the Colonel 
to promise Bidworth work, and it was Dominic 
who called upon Father Horbury that night and 
asked him to bicycle down to Bidworth’s cottage 
and so to be ready to receive the man when he 
came home. 

This is the sort of thing Dominic does. No 
wonder Father Horbury often says: ‘‘O, for 
another Dominic or two!” 
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QuiITE casually I had made some remark to 
Harry about Lance—possibly something in praise 
of him. Harry did not respond for a second or 
two, but at length he suddenly turned to me and 
asked, ‘‘ Did you ever hear that story about the 
school-room cupboard?” I had not, and: begged 
him to tell it to me as we strolled through the 
park to the farm. Now Harry tells a story very 
well, but not all the blandishments of Editor George 
of the Bow-Wow, or the pleading eloquence of 
Lance, can induce him to put one on paper. He 
says that with him, at any rate, the sword is, or 
will be some day, mightier than the pen. How- 
ever, I must say that when George wants a 
caricature for the Bow-Wow he knows that Harry 
will be only too pleased to supply it. 

“Tt was my own fault from the beginning,” 
Harry said, ‘“‘though I couldn’t see this at the 
time. Lance was school-room-boy that term, 
and when we broke up he had to collect all the 
loose papers and odds and ends that were lying 
about, and put them on a shelf in the big cup- 
board.. And it was only the next day I suddenly 
remembered that there was an awful caricature 
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of Dr. Byrse lying among the papers that he had 
taken from my desk. 

“IT flew to the cupboard at once; but Dr. Byrse 
had locked it, if you please, and Alfie said he had 
seen him put the key in his pocket. Of course 
he had a perfect right to do this. He was our 
tutor and boss of the school-room, and the cup- 
board contained nothing but school books and 
papers. And he had gone to Scarborough for 
six weeks ! 

‘He had nearly caught me making the drawing 
that last afternoon, and I was only just in time 
to slip it between the sheets of a theme I wads 
writing—or ought to have been. Asa matter of 
fact, we didn’t think he would look at those 
themes at all, and we were rather surprised when 
he said that he would examine them after the 
holidays. 

**T shouldn’t have minded so much about his 
seeing the caricature only that I had been 
punished two or three times that term both by 
him and my father for wasting school-time in 
sketching comic pictures. So I didn’t like to ask 
father or mother to lend me some of the house 
keys. 

“Then there had been that affair of the 
walking-stick, you know, and—well, the Doctor 
was just about the very last person in the world 
we wanted to hurt. 

‘“‘Now I had been sitting in front of Lannie, 
and I knew that he knew all about this sketch. 
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In fact he had given me a_prod with the toe of 
his clog as a signal that Byrse was watching me 
suspiciously. I felt sure that Lance had seen 
me slip the thing between the sheets of my 
theme, and I felt savage with him for collecting 
it with the other papers and putting it in the 
cupboard. So I had a row with him about it and 
he was a bit cheeky—telling me what I should get 
when Byrse spotted it. Then of course I felt sure 
he had done it on purpose, and—I’m awfully sorry 
to say this—I twisted his arm a bit and punched 
him, but not hard. 

““T couldn’t make out at first why it was that 
young Alfie was so keen about getting the cup- 
board open. He brought me all the keys he 
could find lying about, and promised to help me 
all his lick if I would force open the door. But not 
a key that I could get hold of would fit the lock. 

*“ Well, one day I borrowed a key that I saw 
hanging on a nail in the kitchen, and to our 
delight it seemed to fit the lock. Unfortunately, 
however, once we got it well in it would neither 
turn the bolt or come out again! It was then 
that Alfie got desperate and began to do business 
on the door with the school-room poker. 

‘* Now our school-room poker is rather a rummy 
sort of thing. It has been put to so many uses that 
the end of it is something like the point of a 
screwdriver. Alfie’s idea was to prize the door 
open, and before I could stop the young beggar 
he had done considerable damage. 
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“T felt foolish and savage. Here was a key 
in the lock that wouldn’t come out, and big 
pieces of wood chipped off the edges of the 
double doors! We tried all we knew to get the 
key out, and just as we thought we were 
succeeding, I’m blest if the thing didn’t break 
in the lock! 

*“ We looked ae enough at the barrel of 
the key on its little chain, and wondered if we 
should hang it up again in the kitchen or throw 
it away; but the chipped door was serious. The 
cupboard was almost a new one—only plain deal, 
but rather nicely painted. a 

Well I felt rather sick about the thing, but I 
told Alfie that he shouldn’t suffer if I could help 
it, and that I would tell father what I’d done. 
But it was the one day of the week when father 
is awfully busy getting off his Review writing, 
and when tea is always sent to him in the study 
—and sometimes supper. However, I thought 
I’d make a clean breast of it at breakfast next 
morning: but as luck would have it, he had to 
go to Leeds by an early train and couldn’t be 
back till late. 

‘‘ Now I can’t bear to bother my mother about 
things of this sort. She has such a heap of 
worries, one way or another, that it seems 
awfully mean to carry one’s scrapes to her. 
Besides, it hurts her awfully when we are flogged, 
and I knew that I was in for a pretty good dose 
of birch; for though she feels it. horribly she 
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never tries to beg us off—unless there’s some- 
thing about the thing that father doesn’t know 
of, or hasn’t understood. 

“T don’t like to think that Alfie was taking 
advantage of my father’s absence; but what do 
you think the young beggar did that morning— 
without saying anything to me? It seems that 
Byrse had taken some rotten little toy or other 
from him—something he was fiddling with in 
school-time—and put it in that cupboard. And 
whether I got my sketch or not he was deter- 
mined to have his jack-in-the-box. So after 
breakfast he went to work again with that sharp- 
edged poker on the cupboard door. And being 
an awfully persevering little wretch, he actually 
broke it open ! 

‘‘He came to me on the lawn grinning and 
said ‘Cupboard’s open. I’ve got my box, and 
you can find your drawing if you want to.’ 

““« Shut up!’ I said, for I didn’t want anybody 
to hear. ‘ How did you do it ?’ I asked. 

‘* My feelings were a bit mixed when he told 
me. I thought it awful cheek of him to do it 
without saying anything to me. And I guessed 
he’d made an awful mess of the cupboard doors. 
However, it was only the difference between a 
sheep and a lamb after all. We'd already 
damaged the doors and made the lock useless. 

“So I sneaked off as soon as I could and 
went to the cupboard and got my caricature. 
Jingo! what a mess he’d made! The edges of 
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both doors were broken and splintered like any- 
thing. I thought what an owl I must have been 
to let him use that poker in the beginning. 
There was no doubt as to: my being responsible 
for the whole job. But if I hadn’t been so glad 
to get my drawing back I should have felt 
inclined to lick Master Alfie. 

*“ Now my brother Lance is the last fellow in 
the world to bear malice, and though I had 
punched him a bit the day before—I didn’t 
really hurt him, of course—he was as jolly as 
possible to-day. In fact, he seemed to me pro- 
vokingly cheerful and nice, and I, being a bit off 
it, rather snubbed him. But it made no difference 
to him. He went warbling all over the shop like 
a seraph in sabots, as somebody once called him, 
and making all sorts of fun for the little ones. 

“Father didn’t come home until late in the 
afternoon, and that evening he and mother and 
Hilary were dining at the Colonel’s, so there was 
no chance of my seeing father before morning. 
And when breakfast came, there was such a jolly 
talk going on all about the picnic we always have 
at the beginning of the holidays, I really hadn’t 
the heart to say anything to him then, or the 
courage to follow him to his study—for I knew 
that he’d be awfully busy as he had lost a whole 
day, and was going to lose another one to-morrow. 
It was only afterwards I remembered that Lance 
left the breakfast-table with mother, and that I 
soon heard the click of his clogs on the stone 
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floor of the hall. But then Lance is always first 
to offer'to run errands for mother. 

. “They say something—don’t they ?— about 
criminals haunting the scene of their crime. 
Well, I don’t know what took me an hour or two 
later in the direction of the school-room; perhaps 
I wanted to see if there was any way of repairing 
the damage done to the cupboard. Anyhow, I 
strolled into the room about eleven o’clock, 
and there to my utter amazement I found 
Lance. 

‘*¢ Whatever’s the matter, Lannie?’ I asked, 
for he was. standing with his arm against the 
cupboard door, his head resting on his arm and 
sobbing hike anything. Now it’s seldom enough 
that Lance blubs, but when he does you always 
know that he’s got something to blub for. 
~.“TIt was ever such a long time before I could 
get him to say anything but ‘Please go away, 
Harry—there’s a good chap.’ However, I took 
hold of his hand, and coaxed him, and said I 
wouldn’t budge till he’d told me what all the row 
was about; and so it came out at last—all in 
broken bits, you know, and some of it jolly hard 
to get, even_in bits. In fact it didn’t all come 
out till later, so perhaps I’d better just put the 
bits together and tell you the whole story. 

- “Tt seems that he was sorry he’d chaffed me 
about that drawing and what I should get from 
Byrse when he found it: and this you know in 
spite of the licking I’d given him—though, I give . 
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you my word, it wasn’t really much of a licking. 
Well, he began to wonder if there wasn’t some 
way of asking for the key of the cupboard—a jolly 
sensible idea if you come to think of it. So, like 
the straightforward chap he is, he asked mother 
if she could give him Dr. Byrse’s address at 
Scarborough. Of course she could and did, and 
Lance wrote to the Doctor telling him that 
something he wanted had been locked up in 
the cupboard, and asking if he might have the 
key. The Doctor wrote back to say that he 
hadn’t got the key with him, but that if Lance 
would go to his house the servants would 
probably find it in the pocket of a coat that 
hung next to his gown in the wardrobe of his 
dressing-room. The letter had come that very 
morning, and Lance had marched off to the 
Doctor’s house immediately after breakfast. 

“Well, the key was soon found, and Lance 
rushed back in great glee and made straight for 
the school-room. He hadn’t been near the place 
since the day we broke up, and in fact nobody 
had seen the damage done by Alfie and me; so 
that he was astounded to find the two doors 
standing open, and horrified at the awful way 
they had been hacked. But there was a further 
surprise in store for him. 

‘Just as he was trying to see if he could char 
‘the doors and lock them—of course he couldn’t 
get his key into the lock at all—who should pop 
into the room but my father. It seemed he had 
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run short of foolscap and thought he might find 
some in the school-room. 

“‘ Now, you know, with all his splendid spirits 
and delightful sauciness, poor old Lannie is rather 
a nervous chap, and I can imagine exactly what 
happened. He would turn as white as a clean 
cotta and wouldn’t be able to get a word out. 
I’ve seen him several times when he’s been caught 
suddenly like that, and he’s trembled so much 
that his clog-irons have rattled like castanets. 

‘““Of course, father wanted to know what he 
was doing, and of course Lance couldn't answer. 
Then father began to examine the cupboard doors 
and, quite naturally, asked Lance what he meant 
by it. Now Lance knew no more about the thing 
than my father did, though he must have guessed 
that J had had a hand in it. But, nervous as he 
is, and dreading a real big swishing as I know he 
always does, he would rather have been cut up 
into little pieces than give away any of us. Not 
of course that my father could be cruel if he tried 
his hardest; but he is a: strong man, and our 
birch is about as good a specimen as you could 
find. 

‘‘Lance knew that father was very angry—just 
because he said very little and asked very few 
questions. Lance said very little too beyond 
‘I don’t know’—which, if you come to think 
of it, was about the only thing he could say. 
For it never occurred to him that he had 
Dr. Byrse’s key in his hand, and that his mother 
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knew he had it, and why. He did just manage 
to stammer something about wanting to get a 
paper out of the cupboard, and this of course 
made father quite sure that he had caught the 
culprit red-handed. So there was nothing for 
it but for father to pronounce sentence on the 
spot. 

** But it' took me ever such a time to get out 
of Lance what the punishment was going to be. 
In fact, it was only when I threatened to go 
straight off to father’s study—which, by the way, 
I was going to do anyhow—that he told me. 

“Father was going to birch him at half-past, 
twelve, and he was not to be allowed to go to the 
picnic. 

*‘T dare say you remember his pouring that 
hot glue into Alfie’s clogs? Well, you see, father 
had been very good to him over that, and let 
him off altogether, so I suppose he felt that he 
ought to be pretty severe this time. 

“Well, do you know, he tried hard to laugh 
and pretend that he didn’t mind, and all that. 
He said it was ever such a long time since he’d 
had a swishing, and that father owed him one 
for that glue business. Of course I said that was. 
all rot. ’Twasn’t likely that I was going to let 
a younger brother smart for me; but I felt pretty 
bad all the same. However, I was awfully 
thankful that I’d happened to come into the 
school-room just at that time. If I hadn’t, poor 
old Lannie would have been flogged to a dead 
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certainty. And though things might have come 
out before the picnic, they might not, as it is a 
rule in our family not to ask questions about 
scrapes: and if I hadn’t come across him at 
the right moment it’s just the likeliest thing 
in the world that he would have missed the 
picnic. 

“QO yes, there was a flogging at half-past 
twelve, right enough, but only father and I-were 
present at it. And all I care to say about it was 
that I felt it for two days afterwards. Nobody 
saw me again for the remainder of that day— 
except mother. 

‘‘Of course I felt pretty miserable the next 
morning. I was not locked up, but Jane brought 
my breakfast upstairs to me. I could hear the 
others down below chatting and singing and 
laughing, and making ready for the picnic. 
They were to start at ten o'clock, and everybody 
was going except the servants who, however, were 
going to have a little picnic on their own account 
in the park, and were allowed to ask their friends. 
So for part of the day I should be quite alone. 
I felt just as wretched asa fellow could feel, yet 
I knew that I deserved it all, and I couldn’t help 
feeling glad that I had saved Lance. That was 
a crumb of comfort anyhow. 

“Well, I quite thought that they had started— 
and in fact one carriage had really gone for I had 
heard it—when there was a sudden clatter in the 
-hall below and then a thud-thud on the stairs. 
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In another minute Lance rushed into the room 
and threw his arms round my neck. 

***Tt’s all right, old chap!’ he shouted. ‘You’re 
to come to the picnic! Father says so. Come 
on, they’re waiting for you !’ 

**So I went to the picnic after all; but how 
that angel of a brother of mine got round my 
father, I can’t imagine. All I know is that I 
wanted something to happen that day so that I 
could save his life at the risk of my own. Any- 
how, I never let him get out of my sight all the 
day through. We had always loved one another 
right enough, but since then we’ve stuck together 
like wax. / 

‘“What about Alfie, do you say? O, he was 
all rignt. Father didn’t suspect him, you see, 
and so of course I said nothing about him. And 
it was all my fault, really.” 


WHILE: WE -HAVE =TIME. 


Haunting a holy text, and still to that 
Returning, as the bird returns, at night. 
Tennyson. 

‘OLD Mrs. Potter stood at the open door of her 
‘cottage, and looked out upon the summer night. 
‘There was no light within doors, nor was there 
likely to be. Who cannot say the Rosary in the 
dark? Not that it was or would be dark on that 
early July night. The cottage faced west by north, 
and a line of light, rosy and luminous, almost 
‘suggested approaching dawn. The softest of 
summer winds carried to the teller of beads the 
perfume of many roses. The stars were holding 
jubilee. 

A little sigh, in which there was nothing of 
sorrow, escaped the old lady as she finished her 
beads and lifted the crucifix to her lips. A 
homely-looking figure, truly, at this moment, and 
a shadowy one, in a black dress, black apron, 
and white cap, touched by the beauty of the 
night and softened by prayer. 

A clock in the Dale struck nine. She stepped 
out of the doorway, and looked west, north, and 
south. Everywhere the heavens were powdered 
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with stars. She took a deep draught of the cool, 
rose-scented air, and went indoors. Nine o’clock 
was her invariable bed-time. Scarcely had she 
locked and bolted the door when her ear caught 
the swing and bang of the front gate. Hasty 
footsteps approached the door, and hasty fingers 
knocked. 

“Who is it?” Mrs. Potter inquired. 

‘Are you gone to bed?” a woman’s voice 
inquired. 

*“No; I was just going. Whatever is the 
matter ?”’’ she asked anxiously, unfastening the 
door and opening it to Mrs. Lethers. “ Nobody’ 
bad, I hope ?”’ 

**Not bad, but mad,” began Mrs. Lethers, a little 
out of breath. Mrs. Potter lit a candle. ‘I’m 
in that fix I don’t know what to do. You know 
we’ve got two or three children from the orphan- 
age for a bit. Well, just as we was thinkin’ o’ 
bed, who should come in but our George! Bin 
to Manchester on business, and thought he’d 
come round and spend a day wi’ us. And _ his 
train was hours late. We've only three beds, ye 
know; and I thought if you’d take one of my 
childer just for the night M 

‘‘ Why, of course,” said Mrs. Potter, “‘ of course 
I will. I darena put ’em in one o’ my beds; they 
’avna been used for months. But I’d soon 
make up a bed for one o’ the childer on t’ sofie.”’ 

‘That'll do grand, and thank you kindly. I'd 
send Tommie only he’ll want to talk to his daddy 
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a bit, now he’s come; and the little wench is 
asleep i’ bed a’ready. But if you don’t mind 
favin the lad?” 

“Course not,” Mrs. Potter ejaculated. Her 
fingers were itching to get the necessary sheets 
and blankets. They were well aired, she knew. 

‘“He’s ’ad ’is supper, and, of course, he’ll come 
to us for breakfast.” 

“Get along wi’ you,” Mrs. Potter exclaimed 
in pretended annoyance. ‘“ Think I’d let a body 
go out o’ my house in a morning wi’out breakfast! 
Catch me at it!” 

Mrs. Lethers knew perfectly well that her 
friend, Mrs. Potter, would never be caught doing 
anything of the sort; but the etiquette of the 
situation had demanded that she should not 
seem to be imposing upon Mrs. Potter’s hospi- 
tality. 

‘“‘How is George?” Mrs. Potter inquired, as 
Mrs. Lethers was departing. 

‘“‘Gradely, thank you. We’re main glad to 
see him, but I wish he’d let us know. Only ye 
see he didn’t know hisself till it was too late to 
write.” 

At one time of Mrs. Potter’s life, though she 
would have done exactly what she was doing now, 
she would, on the departure of the caller, have 
grumbled mightily. To-night, as she went slowly 
up and down stairs carrying sheets and blankets, 
she did not even think querulously. She felt 
really glad of the opportunity of doing a good 
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turn to anybody. She was anything but rich, 
but, as she often said, she had enough for herself 
and something over. Her husband, a wheelwright 
by trade, had died long ago, and she had 
immediately taken rank with the comfortably-off. 
But she was so cautious in her charities and so 
undemonstrative in her giving of them that 
among the undeserving—the wastreis, as Jane 
Lethers called them—Mrs. Potter had the name 
of being near. Coming from such a source she 
rather enjoyed the reputation, and took pains to 
encourage it. It saved her a good deal of trouble. 

“Please, Mrs. Potter, this is Lennie—Lennie 
Gray.’ Tommie Lethers stood smiling in the 
doorway, and holding by his hand a shy, pinched- 
looking child, who said he was eleven, but certainly 
did not look it. 

Lennie!” cried Mrs. Potter. “‘ Bless me! what 
sort of a name is that?” 

‘Tt’s short for Leonard,’ Tommie explained 
with a grin. ‘‘ And grandmother says she is ever 
so much obliged to you. Good-night, Lennie,” he 
continued, handing over his charge to the old 
lady. ‘‘Good-night, Mrs. Potter.” Tommie’s 
clogs made the dust fly as he raced back to his 
father. They had not seen one another for 
two months. Lennie stood in the middle of the 
room, the image of solemn bewilderment. 

“Could you eat anything, lad?” Mrs. Potter 
asked, as she patted the snowy pillow on the sofa 
bed. The child shook his head. ‘‘ Well, I 
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reckon you're ready for bed—tired and sleepy— 
aren’t you?” Lennie nodded. To look at the 
big staring eyes you would have doubted if they 
could have been closed by anything less than 
death. He did not know that he was making his 
hostess feel uncomfortable. 

“Well, you haven’t got much of a tongue at 


present,” she said grimly. ‘‘ Perhaps you’ll make 
up for iti’ the morning. You’re not frightened, 
are you?”’ He fixed his eyes on her, the great 


wide-open eyes, and shook his head. She tried 
to persuade herself that he was already half 
asleep. 

‘‘T shan’t be far off, Lennie,’’ she repeated the 
name with an obvious effort, ‘and I’ll come and 
put your candle out by-and-bye. Good-night. 
Lennie,” she said, letting her hand rest for a 
second on his short-cropped black hair, ‘‘and God 
bless you, child. Don’t forget your prayers!” 

It was a warm night, and she did not feel in 
the least tired or sleepy. Contrary to her usual 
practice, she took a lighted candle upstairs with 
her. There were only two books in her bed-room, 
a Garden of the Soul and a New Testament. 
She took up the latter and sat down to read. 

Somehow she felt disappointed. She had not 
taken to the solemn sickly-looking child. His 
great staring eyes haunted her. She felt quite 
sure she should dream of them. What a pity 
Jane Lethers couldn’t have sent the little girl, or 
even Tommie. Mrs. Potter approved of Tommie. 
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He was so clean and jolly and fresh, and always. 
remembered his manners. It is true he had once: 
torn a hole in her door-mat in a too vigorous. 
wiping of his clogs, but a fault that actually 
toppled over to virtue’s side she could easily 
condone. 

But a boy from an orphanage—one of many— 
in a uniform-—with no hair to speak of! Every- 
thing that smacked of an‘institution gave her the . 
shivers. Such things had to exist, more was the: 
pity, but the very thought of them made her 
wretched. What a mockery it was to call such 
places homes! To have known of any one belong; 
ing to her going to an institution, would probably 
have broken her heart. Yet, in her heart of 
hearts she admitted that any institution, even a 
reformatory, was better than some parental roof- 
trees under which she had peeped. Perhaps this. 
was the reason why at the annual charity sermon 
for the very orphanage to which Lennie belonged, 
she always put a shilling in the plate, and gave 
Father Horbury a sovereign to add to it after- 
wards. Like a few million other people, Mrs. 
Potter was not always consistent. She beat her 
breast half mechanically as she suddenly realized 
that her eyes were resting upon sacred words, 
while her thoughts were busy with things of earth. 
The Holy Book had been opened at random, and 
“Whilst we have time, let us work good to all men, 
but especially to those who are of the household of the 
faith ’*—were the words that had arrested her, and 
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which she was repeating without grasping their 
meaning. 

‘‘ While we have time!” she said over and over 
again as she descended the stairs in order to take 
away the boy’s candle. To her surprise, and 
a little to her annoyance, he was wide awake as 
ever. 

‘‘ Why don’t you go to sleep?” she asked with 
just the least touch of asperity. ‘“‘Can’t you go to 
sleep?” 

Something that in the ordinary boy might have 
been taken for the birth of a smile appeared on 
his face, and as she repeated her question, he 
answered in slow tones: ‘‘I think I’m—too glad.” 

‘Bless the lad!’’ she exclaimed, at once 
softened and pleased. ‘‘It don’t take much to 
make thee glad. Shall you be glad if I take the 
candle away ?”’ she asked laughingly. 

“Yes, thank you, ma’am,”’ he said, and the 
smile broadened noticeably. She blessed him 
again and went to bed. In a very few minutes 
King Sleep had waved his sceptre—above and 
below. | 

Late rising was against Mrs. Potter’s principles, 
but on the following morning she was awakened 
by the milkman. Such a thing had not happened 
for years. She awoke to the tune of “ While we 
have time.” Lennie still slept soundly, and she 
was glad of it. Noiselessly she went about the 
little kitchen preparing breakfast. Eggs or bacon 
was her rule when alone. The combination of 
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the two meant guests. This morning she com- 
bined them. Whether the boy was awakened by 
the frizzle or the odour does not matter. He 
awoke in the nick of time. 

Before breakfast was half through, she made up 
her mind that if that boy ever had another meal 
in her house she would not place his chair oppo- 
site her own. His staring disconcerted her. She felt 
that he was studying her and she didn’t like it. He 
ate slowly but with appetite, and ever and again 
did he lay down knife and fork and look straight 
into his hostess’ face. She told herself that she 
could never take to a child like that. But she did 
the honours of her homely and plentiful table, 
plus the talking. The eating of eggs and bacon 
favoured his monosyllabic replies to her questions. 
Now and then he breathed a sigh of content, and 
looked round the kitchen. 

She made up her mind that he was a foreigner. 
He was too dark to be really English, she thought, 
and the name Lennie—well, it was unheard of in 
Ridingdale. Lannie, she knew, as the pet name 
of Master Lancelot at the Hall; but Lennie — 
‘‘short for what did Tommie Lethers say? She 
couldn’t remember.” ‘‘ Leonard,” said the boy, 
in answer to her question, and she decided that 
if it wasn’t French it must be Italian. She could 
be kind to either, but ke a foreigner she could 
not. 

The candlelight of the night before had shown 
her a face without a single good feature: seen in 
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‘the strong sunshine of the July morning she pro- 
nounced it ugly. The boy was all eyes, she said, 
afterwards to Mrs. Lethers, and he made her feel 
quite creepy. But she was compelled to finish 
her breakfast to the tune of ‘‘ While we have time.” 
‘This was why on the arrival of Tommie to fetch 
the orphan, she gave each boy sixpence— “for 
spending,” she told them. 

They went off together, hand in hand, Lennie 
mow giving his eyes to Tommie who, from the 
crown of his red-ribboned straw hat to the soles 
-of his glistening clogs, was a picture of fresh and 
sturdy boyhood. ‘* What a contrast!” she ejacu- 
lated as she stood at the door and watched them 
down the lane. But then, she reflected, Tommie 
was English—all over. 

All the well-to-do Catholics in Ridingdale 
‘seemed to conspire together to render the orphans 
too unwell to return to their home at the end of 
a fortnight. The Colonel’s picnic alone might 
have undermined the constitutions of all persons 
under sixteen. Yet this was a trifle compared 
with the private and particular teas with which 
they were daily regaled by irrepressible persons— 
chiefly mothers who ought to have known better. 
Mrs. Potter herself was the giver of one of these 
high feasts. .To this day you cannot mention 
strawberries and cream in the hearing of Tommie 
Lethers without his memory and speech flowing 
back to that July afternoon. 

Yet the children survived. Nay, they flourished. 
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William Lethers declared on the last day but one 
of the orphans’ holidays that Lennie had gained 
two pounds in weight. On that day the Riding- 
dale family had taken the whole batch of children 
up the river in boats. They were not to return 
until sunset. 

Mrs. Potter just looked in to see Mrs. Lethers, 
and, with much pressing, was induced to stay for 
tea. They talked of many things, but their 
conversation had a knack of recurring to orphans. 
‘‘And,” said Mrs. Potter at length, ‘‘I~s’pose 
you’ve never been sorry that you took Tommie?” 

Both Jane and William began to speak eagerly , 
and at once, but Mrs. Lethers held the field. 
Her speech might be summed up into “Life 
without our Tommie would be impossible:”’ 
William’s into a mighty corroboration. 

** But when it’s your own flesh and blood like, 
it makes all the difference—don’t it now?” 
Mrs. Potter appealed. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Lethers assented—though 
in different ways. Neither of them could hear 
the beat of “ While we have time.” During the 
little silence that followed, William cast at 
Mrs. Potter an inquiring eye. 

‘Other folks’s children ”—a oe phrase 
of hers—‘‘are different. It’s something like 
marryin’—do it i’ ’aste and repent at leisure.” 

The faces of husband and wife both expressed 
puzzlement. Mrs. Potter was seldom incoherent. 

‘‘Repent of what?” William ventured shyly, 
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for Jane had risen to put fresh tea in the 
pot. 

“Oh it’s not that I’ve made any promises to 
nobody,” Mrs. Potter began. “‘ Besides, I don’t 
really think as how I could stand a lad i’ my 
*ouse—unless it was your Tommie, or somebody 
like him. A little gel, now, is ’andy. But all 
the orphan gels is so young.” 

There were moments when William could be 
voluble, and this was one of them; but he held 
his peace. 

“At my time o’ life I couldn’t do wi’ a young 
child, you know. I shall be sixty-five come 
Michaelmas and I’m not so spry asI was. But 
to saddle myself with another body’s child is 
a serious thing.” 

‘“Teks a lot o’ thinkin’ about,” put in William, 
who said afterwards, that at this point he began 
“to tumble to.” His wife was for the moment 
too astonished to say anything. 


On the following day—that of the children’s de- 
parture—Mrs. Potter resolved to pay Mrs. Lethers 
another visit. An afternoon train carried the 
orphans away from Ridingdale, and Mrs. Potter 
did not leave her cottage until she had reason to 
believe that the train had started. She had felt 
lonely over her solitary tea—lonely and a little 
dissatisfied with herself. Speaking absolutely, 
she had not missed her opportunity of adopting 
an orphan; but the railway whistle in the near 
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distance seemed to reproach her, and the murmur 
of ** While we have time” made her uneasy. She 
needed company, she told herself, the company 
of cheerful folk; and who so cheerful as Jane and 
William Lethers ? 

On the present occasion they were as cheerful 
as usual; but Mrs. Potter could not but regret 
that the conversation should so _ persistently 
revert to orphans. It seemed to her that 
Mrs. Lethers was really lecturing on the subject 
of ‘fatherless and motherless children, and that 
her husband aided and abetted her. Even 
Tommie, when he came in from his evening 
play; was full of reminiscences of the orphans. 
Mrs. Potter had never been so silent as on this 
occasion, yet she was in no hurry to leave. 
When she did say “ good-night,” they noticed 
that she said it lingeringly. 

Mrs. Potter felt low-spirited as she passed 
slowly down the lane to her cottage. The music 
of ‘‘ While we have time’ sounded like a dead 
march. Purposely she had stayed late at the 
Lethers—going to the length of ‘‘a bit o’ supper” 
—an unheard of dissipation for her. But if there 
was a time when you were justified in sitting up 
after the clock had struck nine, surely, she 
thought, it was on a summer night like this. 
Wasting fire and candle in winter-time was 
another matter. 

The night was very still. During the whole day 
the heat had been stifling, and William Lethers 
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had several times suggested the likelihood of 
thunder. Away in the western distance sheet 
lightning had long been playing. 

Even when she reached her gate she was in no 
hurry to enter. Her little cottage would, she 
knew, be hot—all the hotter for that she had 
forgotten to pull down the front blind. But she 
would not linger. If there was going to be 
a midnight storm, the best thing was to say one’s 
prayers and get to sleep before it came. She had 
said her Rosary on the road home. Her night 
prayers were extra and short. ‘*She did not 
approve of talking to the Almighty when you 
were more than half asleep.”’ 

Mrs. Potter having once in her life lost the key 
of her back door, and being obliged to rouse up 
the blacksmith before she could enter, never again 
tempted Providence. Under the kitchen window 
at the back door there was a shelf full of useful 
odds and ends and, among them, an empty 
flower-pot. This, with a tile resting upon its 
top, was her invariable receptacle for the key. 
One of the many advantages of not being 
overlooked by neighbours is that you may do 
such things with safety. Besides, Ridingdale 
was singularly exempt from house - breaking. 
It was years since a Ridingdale house had been 
broken into. Moreover, Mrs. Potter had nothing 
in her house likely to tempt a burglar. So 
she passed through the green door in the wall 
and round to the back, lifting the tile off the 
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flower- pot half mechanically. The key was 
not there! 

For the first time in her life, she told herself, 
she had been robbed. Putting her hand on the: 
latch of the door it opened easily and at once. 
She hesitated on the threshold of the little back. 
kitchen. Might it not be better to go quietly 
away and get help? It was no good to 
scream—unless somebody happened to be pass- 
ing; and she was not of the screaming sort. 
There are disadvantages in living in an isolated 
house. 

There was no light in the place, that was. 
certain. She made sure of this before making 
search for the matches. And there was no sound 
save the ticking of the big old clock. She lit a 
candle and looked round. Nota thing had been 
disturbed. Everything in scullery and kitchen 
was as she had left it. The parlour had to be: 
explored of course, but before she went forward 
she would look upstairs. Whatever money she: 
had in the house she kept in a locked drawer in 
her own bed-room. She was too wise ever to: 
keep anything approaching a large sum. 

Her hand shook a little as she opened one top: 
drawer to find the key carefully concealed among 
odds and ends of flannel and linen, and put it in 
the lock of the money drawer. Everything was. 
safe. There was the five pound note one of her 
tenants had brought her the day before. There 
were the three half-sovereigns and some loose: 
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silver. She made an ejaculation of thanksgiving 
and passed downstairs. 

The back-door key, where was it? In her 
anxiety she had forgotten to look. It was in its 
usual place, the inside of the lock. She scolded 
herself in a low tone. It wasn’t like her usual 
carefulness, but, well, she must for once in her 
life have gone -out, forgetting to lock the door. 
She remembered that for the last day or two she 
had been a little absent-minded. 

‘*To think that I should ever do such a thing 
at my time o’ life,” she muttered, entering the 
parlour, and going straight to the front door to 
see if by any chance she had left that unlocked, 
unbolted, and unchained. No, the well-secured 
front door would have checked the entrance of 
many burglars. She drew down the blind witha 
sigh of satisfaction and a feeling of gratitude. 
She had frightened herself for nothing at all. 
Turning from the window she raised the bed-room 
candle and looked leisurely round the room. Her 
eyes fell upon the sofa.- Then the candle dropped 
from her hand with a crash and she sank heavily 
into the easy-chair. Lennie lay on the sofa fast 
asleep ! 


Try as she could, Mrs. Potter could not make 
the boy see that he had acted illicitly. The 
shock to her nerves had been considerable, and 
recovery gave her a certain rude eloquence in 
talking to the child; but he only sat up on the 
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sofa and smiled sleepily. He knew that the 
storm of words would pass; such things always 
did, and where women were concerned nothing 
ever followed. When she had quite exhausted 
her vocabulary and had begun to take refuge in 
repetitions, he smilingly put his hand in hers and 
said with a confidence that went straight to her 
heart: “‘I know you'll let me stop with you, 
Mrs. Potter, won’t you?” 

A little later, as he was falling asleep he 
murmured to himself: ‘“‘She didn’t say no.” 
Upstairs, Mrs. Potter remained a long time upon 
her knees. } 

The day that followed was one of the busiest 
Mrs. Potter had known for years. Long before 
night, she declared herself to be quite moidered. 
The telegraph boy spent most of the morning 
going to and from Mrs. Potter’s cottage. Father 
Horbury rose from his breakfast-table to go to 
Mrs. Potter’s. William Lethers succeeded him 
and enjoyed himself amazingly. Doubling a part 
was always a difficulty with him; but he had to 
attempt it. His mouth was screwed to an expres- 
sion at once serious and stern; but his eyes 
danced with pleasure. ‘‘ The outdacious young 
rascal,’ Lennie, was, so to say, turned out to 
grass while his elders discussed the situation. 
Was he a deep and designing character, or just a 
simple, innocent child who objected to institutions 
and sought to be mothered ?—that was the 
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question Mrs. Potter wanted to settle. Father 
Horbury had “smiling put the question by,” 
recommending her to give the boy a trial. But 
the duplicity of William Lethers was a thing to 
wonder at. He affected to examine the question 
in all its details. He spoke of “ arbourin’ sarpints 
unawares ’’—strongly condemned Lennie’s mode 
of procedure the night before—sympathized with 
Mrs. Potter’s upsettedness, and then—gave the 
clearest and most decided verdict in favour of 
the boy. The story amused and _ interested 
Ridingdale for a whole week. 

Lennie had taken no one into his confidence. 
He had gone to the station with the other 
children; had actually waited until the train 
came in; had been seen by several ‘‘ just getting 
in;”’ but, long before the guard blew his whistle, 
the small boy had withdrawn himself from his 
companions, hidden himself in a siding until the 
train had departed, and then, making a bee-line 
across the meadows that lay on one side of the 
station, started for Mrs. Potter’s cottage as hard 
as his legs could carry him. He had hoped to 
find her at home, and was a little taken aback 
when he saw that the usually open front door 
was shut. Knocking would not open it, and he 
went round to the back. He would wait there, 
he told himself; people could not then see him 
from the road. And he would be sure to hear 
Mrs. Potter come in. She would not send him 
away that night, at any rate. But the hours 
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went by, and she did not return. Restless eyes 
and fingers began to play about the back door. 
He saw the tile on the flower-pot, and lifted it off. 
Surely that was the key of the door! Could he 
unlock it? He would feel more secure indoors. 
It was growing dark, and he was beginning to 
feel tired. The door opened easily enough. How 
familiar the house looked! He penetrated to the 
parlour, and the red sofa wooed him. He was 
soon asleep. 


Lennie did not know that he was on trial, for 
the reason that nobody told him so. Mrs. Potter 
did not mention the fact, nor did Father Horbury. 
William Lethers tried to hint it, but he was 
not good at anything other than plain speech. 
Tommie Lethers took it for granted that he had 
got a new play-mate, and that it was one of the 
minor duties of his life to look after Lennie. He 
performed this minor duty very well. 

Father Horbury managed all the details of 
Lennie’s transfer from the orphanage to Mrs. 
Potter’s. The child had lost both father and 
mother. The former, a Protestant, had died 
first, and the mother, an indifferent Catholic, had 
permitted the boy to be taken to a Protestant 
orphanage. On her death-bed she had repented 
of this, and Lennie had been sent to a Catholic 
institution. He had now come to a Catholic 
house—a home in every sense of the word; and 
though for quite three months Mrs. Potter pre- 
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tended to be making up her mind, it became 
clear to Mr. and Mrs. Lethers and most other 
people that Master Lennie had come to stay. 
Every morning Tommie Lethers called to accom- 
pany him to school; and if during the short 
remaining cricket season his bowling did not 
become a thing of merit, it was not Tommie’s 
fault. When autumn came, and Lennie appeared 
in the football field to test the kicking quality of 
his new clogs on a ball specially made for iron- 
shod lads, William ceased to ask any further 
questions of Mrs. Potter as to her actual adoption 
of the orphan. 

There had never been much doubt in the old 
lady’s mind as to what she intended to do; but 
she was one of those wise people who do not buy 
a pig ina poke, nor take a child into the bosom 
of their family until they have some knowledge of 
his character. Mrs. Potter had tried Lennie, and, 
though she found him wanting in some desirable 
qualities, none of them were of a kind that he 
could not acquire, or that she could not and did 
not help to impart. But from the first he showed 
himself by no means wanting in the essential 
qualities of gratitude and affection. 

A night came, however, in Mrs. Potter’s life 
when she blessed God for sending her the child 
of her adoption. She had often warned the boy 
that if ever he heard her knock on the wall in 
the night-time, he was instantly to come to her. 
She suffered from attacks of asthma now and 
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then—attacks that she knew very well how to 
treat. 

Lennie saved her life, she said afterwards, and 
she lived many years to say it. He saved her 
life, she declared, by his prompt response to her 
knocking, by his clear understanding of her direc- 
tions, by his ready accomplishment of her orders. 
And then had he not run at full speed for 
Dr. Nuttlebig and Father Horbury? No child 
of her own could have shown her more attention 
and devotion while she lay sick, no son or daughter 
could have been more assiduous or more affec- 
tionate. 

“What should I do without my Lennie?” she 
asked him one day, a week afterwards, when he 
came in from school, and found her, to his great 
joy, moving about the house. 

‘‘Oh, mother,” he said, in the broad Yorkshire 
he had readily picked up, ‘“‘ye’d do fine wi’out 
me, I reckon; but what ’uld I do wi’out yo?” 


WILLIAM LETHERS’ REVENGE. 


In regard to the learning of music, Tommie 
Lethers’ feelings were a little mixed. He wanted 
very much to be able to play something, and his 
preferences lay in the direction of the cornet— 
though the double-bass viol had its attractions 
for him. When it was pointed out to him that 
the latter was not usually regarded as a solo 
instrument—though the great Dragonetti did his 
best to make it one—he said that if his grand- 
father bought him a piccolo he believed that he 
could play it without being ‘‘learnt”’ by anybody. 
For grandmother had made remarks about 
cornets in general, and a certain player of one 
who lived at the bottom of the lane, that made 
Tommie feel quite sure that this was not the 
instrument of her choice. 

Nor at first would Mrs. Lethers hear of a 
piano—on the three year or any other system. 
She said their parlour was as full of furniture— 
she called it lumber, though it was good, if 
somewhat solid stuff—as it would stick, and that 
the amount of beeswax and turpentine she had 
to use every week of her life was more than 
sufficiently great. Besides, a piano was much 
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too grand a thing, she said, for people like them. 
Moreover, they would all be in their graves, she 
argued, ‘“‘before that lad could play it fit for a 
body to hear.” 

That lad thought otherwise, but, taking his 
cue from grandfather, he did not argue the point. 
He did not underrate his own powers in the 
music line, and it would certainly have gone hard 
with any neighbour who in the hearing of Jane 
Lethers ventured to cast reflections upon them. 
He had learned the elements of music in a 
good ‘school and could already read a vocal score 
at sight. For the Ridingdale choirmaster had 
caught him young, and though he could not 
compete with Lannie Ridingdale and his brothers 
in the matter of solo-singing, he possessed a very 
useful and pleasing voice. Jane’s pride in her 
grandson’s vocal efficiency was unmeasured, but 
making a piano “speak” was quite another 
matter. She didn’t think he had the hand for 
it, she said, and (no neighbours being present) 
when his chubby fists happened to be less clean 
than usual, she would make scathing remarks 
upon his “‘ great fat dirty paws” that sent him to 
the back kitchen and the use of yellow soap. 
Tommie’s hands were certainly not those of a 
little girl, but though they were strong and 
capable and hardened by much contact with bat 
and ball and an occasional application of the 
cane, they were very much like the hands of any 
other boy who was going in thirteen. 
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The necessary lessons in music were what 
Tommie shied at. He knew a boy who went 
once or twice a week to Miss Chittywick who 
taught the piano, and sorrowfully reflected that 
that boy’s cricket was much below the mark. 
For it was not only the lessons on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays at five o’clock, “‘and finish your tea 
as you go,” but the aspiring Paderewski was 
compelled by an ambitious father and an unrelent- 
ing mother to practise for two whole hours daily. 
The mere thought of such a possible fate lying in 
store for himself made Tommie turn pale. And 
it was not a trifle that could pale Tommie’s 
poppy cheeks. 

The choir practices he took as a matter of 
course and rather enjoyed them. Indeed when 
the long dark evenings came and outdoor games 
were impossible, he found the rehearsals delightful, 
and rejoiced greatly in the extra nights. Saving 
for the occasional trying over of a new Mass, 
Father Horbury would never permit the church 
to be used for choir-practice, and when Dr. Byrse 
came to settle at Ridingdale he made these 
meetings pleasant and interesting both for boys 
and men. He not only knew the music of 
Palestrina and all the great church composers, 
but whatever was to be known about the men 
themselves and the times they lived in, the Doctor 
knew and imparted to his choristers. No wonder 
these little Yorkshire lads took such an interest 
in their work and showed such skill and intelli- 
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gence in interpreting the old masters of harmony. 
He greatly encouraged the asking of questions, 
and Lannie Ridingdale was by no means back- 
ward in the use of this privilege —to his own 
advantage and that of his fellow-choristers. At 
such times, appreciating the fact that the village 
boys would take their cue from him and _ his 
brothers, his behaviour was of the double-extra 
order, much to the satisfaction of Dr. Byrse. 

Hilary had long ago dropped out of the choir 
and was nursing what Shakespeare calls a ‘‘ reed 
voice ’"—‘‘ speaking between the change of man 
and boy.” Harry too was beginning to be, 
conscious that his high notes had to be forced 
now and then, and that a lad of fifteen could not 
hope to go on singing treble indefinitely. George 
and Willie were still useful and able warblers, 
while their younger brothers, Alfred and Gareth, 
were both giving promise of high things. But 
just at this time Lannie’s voice was at its prime— 
full and clear and strong, yet sweet beyond all 
expression. In church or out of it, Dr. Byrse 
had to turn away and hide his face when the solos 
began. He had never said as much to the boy 
himself, but he frequently told the Squire and the 
Colonel that Lannie’s voice was flawless, and that 
in this world they would certainly never hear a 
more perfect one. 

But the Doctor had a great regard for little 
Tommie Lethers and looked upon him as a 
possible future soloist. Tommie’s modesty too 
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and attentiveness, and his evident love of music, 
pleased the professor much. There was some- 
thing of a contralto quality in the child’s voice, 
and one night Dr. Byrse gave him a second treble 
part in a rather difficult sextett. Tommie sang 
through his part alone without a mistake, but 
when he was joined by the other five voices he 
failed altogether, and one or two big tears fell on 
the music sheet. Dr. Byrse hastened to comfort 
and reassure him. 

“Why, my dear little chap,” he said soothingly, 
“I’m only surprised that you sang a bar of it 
correctly. It is the first time—isn’t it ?—that 
you've ever attempted a second part. Take it 
home, my child, and try it over on the piano. 
You'll manage it capitally at the next practice.” 

‘“We haven’t got a piano, sir,’ said Tommie 
with a little sob. 

*‘Haven’t you? Well, never mind. Master 
Lance will coach you in it—won’t you, Lannie?” 

Lance was only too delighted. 

“Don’t you play any instrument, Tommie?” 
the Doctor asked. 

‘No, sir.” For he knew the jew’s-harp would 
not count. 

“Well, tell your grandfather from me that I 
think you would make a good piano pupil. Vl 
tell him myself when I meet him.” 

It was in this way that Tommie’s fate was 
decided. 

At first, whether to rejoice or to condole with 
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himself, Tommie hardly knew. The Lethers’ 
household was for a week or more divided on 
the great question of piano or harmonium. 
William was altogether in favour of the former, 
but Jane had set her heart upon a harmonium. 
She said it would cost less and that there was 
more backbone in it. Dick Kikerton had a- 
small harmonium, and, as Mrs. Lethers said, 
you could hear it half way up the lane. “If you 
must have a musical instrument,” she argued, 
‘you might as well have one as would speak up.” 
Besides, a harmonium would take up less room 
and (the argument of arguments) wouldn’t want , 
nearly.so much beeswaxing and turpentining. 
Tommie himself remained neutral. Lannie 
Ridingdale, called in to arbitrate, said, ‘‘ Why 
not have both?” But seeing that in trying to 
please each party he had succeeded in alarming 
both, he made a sensible suggestion. 

“Why not hire both, at any rate just for a 
while? Then you could see which you like best. 
You could have the harmonium in here and the 
piano in the parlour. And no doubt Dr. Byrse 
would tell you after a while which instrument 
Tommie ought to go in for.” 

To Mrs. Lethers it seemed an extravagantly 
large order. She wondered what folks would say. 
Almost she could hear the cry of “‘ My word, but 
them Lethers’s is a-goin’ it!” Still, to hire was 
not to buy; though to have bought the two 
instruments out and out would not have been 
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‘beyond their means. They had never stinted 
themselves in the matter of necessaries, but all 
their lives through they had been jealous of every- 
thing that savoured of luxury. Hence, in their 
old age they were very comfortably off. 

After a chat with Father Horbury, and another 
one with Dr. Byrse, the old people decided to 
hire both instruments, but on the distinct under- 
standing that one of them must be returned at 
the end of a month. The choice was left to 
Dr. Byrse, but Jane begged he would ask that 
the things might be delivered after dark, and as 
late as possible. Mrs. Lethers was not ordinarily 
a victim to human respect, but the thought of a 
piano and a harmonium being carried into her 
house in broad daylight was too much for her. 

With much trepidation did Tommie go to 
Miss Chittywick for his first lesson. He had 
several times interviewed Ludwig Jones, the boy 
who had two lessons a week and two hours’ 
practice every day. Master Ludwig was pessi- 
mistic. He said Miss Chittywick was a tyrant 
and a cat, and several other things that were not 
at all nice. Also he prophesied that after the 
first week or two Tommie would want to make 
firewood of the piano. It was what he wanted to 
do, he added. This was not encouraging, and 
Tommie raised the little brass knocker on the 
music-mistress’ door, in a state of quivering 
fright. 

Miss Chittywick kept several smiles in stock, | 
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but for ordinary facial wear she seemed to prefer 
a frown. Her aspirates were vigorous enough to 
have turned a windmill, and her volubility shook 
you like a galvanic battery. When Tommie was 
shown into her little front parlour, he found her 
arranging the sofa cushions. She had just hidden 
a copy of the Weekly Thrill. She put on the 
least troublesome of her smiles when she greeted 
Tommie and surmised that he was her new pupil 
—Master Lethers. It was the first time he had 
heard any affix to his surname other than Tommie, 
and the sound of it did not encourage him in the 
least. In a despairing kind of way he stood on 
the hairy mat just within the door, feeling that 
to venture a step further would be to court 
disaster; for the drawing-room, as Miss Chitty- 
wick called the tiny apartment, was all over little 
tables and chairs, and Japanese fripperies at three 
a penny. 

Hitherto Miss Chittywick had only seen a very 
clean and rosy face above a snowy collar and 
a nicely-fitting knickerbocker suit; but as she 
advanced to open the piano, her eyes fell upon 
Tommie’s clogs. She gave a little scream—quite 
misunderstood of Tommie, who had just dis- 
covered that his iron heel had somehow caught 
in one of the hairs of the mat, and who was 
trying to disengage it with the minimum of detri- 
ment to the woolly texture. 

“*Oh, dear!” she exclaimed shrilly, ‘I didn’t 
know you were a clog-boy. I really don’t think 
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I could teach a clog-boy. All my pupils are 
young ladies, with one exception, and they are 
daughters of—of——” She hesitated, as well she 
might. With the exception of Ludwig Jones, 
whose father kept a beer-house, all Miss Chitty- 
wick’s pupils were the daughters of small farmers 
and smaller shopkeepers. 

Tommie carefully disentangled -his heel, and 
finding that the lady’s fear was of his clogs rather 
than of possible damage to the mat, fell to the 
critical studying of his footgear. In point of 
cleanliness, above and below, they were flawless. 
Not content with the radiant polish he had put 
on them before breakfast that morning, he had 
before leaving home made them shine anew. 
Walking carefully in clean places he had kept 
them spotless. They were as neat and pretty a 
pair as a boy could have worn—made by grand- 
father himself of the best, if the stoutest, leather, 
and with soles by no. means aggressively thick. 
Where in the world Miss Chittywick’s objection 
came in he could not see. Never before had he 
heard any one take exception to his clogs or 
those of any other boy; for the simple reason 
that this was Tommie’s first introduction to sham 
gentility and snobbery. 

““Haven’t you got shoes?” she asked, not 
without asperity. 

“Yes, ma’am. But I only wear them on 
Sundays.” ate 

“Surely you can put them on when you come 
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here for your music lesson?” She did not want 
to lose her pupil—had not the smallest intention 
of doing so. 

*T’ll ask grandmother,” he said in a non- 
committal way. 

Miss Chittywick had small knowledge of boys. 
Of Tommie she had no knowledge whatever. 
She did not notice that a certain hard and 
dogged look was coming into the fresh young 
face. His mervousness was departing. He 
gave her a glance that said quite plainly, 
*““You can send me home if you like. I don't 
want to-stop here to be insulted.” She saw 
the glance, but she was much too dull a person 
to interpret it. Looking from Tommie to the 
piano she hesitated. The battered old instrument, 
third-hand when she bought it, could not have 
been injured if a clog-shod lad had treated it to 
a series of savage kicks. Even Tommie could 
see that. 

“Well, you’d better take them off before you 
come to the piano; that is,” she added with 
something of a sneer, ‘‘if your stockings are not 
too full of holes.” 

Tommie flushed a little and looked the lady 
straight in the face. 

‘“*T never have holes in my stockings,” he said 
sturdily; ‘grandmother takes care of that.” 

“I’m glad to hear it,” she responded, pointing 
to a chair. 

- “Perhaps I’d better go home and eaee my 
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clogs,” he said, turning to the door and fingering 
his cap. 

‘‘That would certainly be best,” she admitted. 
““You see I might have a visitor while you are 
here, and what would they think?” 

Tommie had no response to offer to this 
alarming question. His only wish was to leave 
Miss Chittywick in the seclusion.of her drawing- 
room. 

Cheery Childhood goes singing on his way, 
pausing only to pick whatever fruit or flower may 
lie in his path; making much of the fragile toys 
that come into his hands, and improving the 
sunny hours in’ his own delightful fashion; 
marvelling greatly why big people should ever do 
ought but laugh and play and sip the sweets of 
life as he does. 

And with Bonnie Boyhood it is much the same. 
Passing out of the gate of Childhood into the 
bracing region of the teens, his song grows bolder 
and braver and louder, his world becomes bigger 
and broader and wider. He changes his toys for 
something heavier and swifter and a little more 
enduring ; but he is still a denizen of the Kingdom 
of Toys. He is still a child—like his father and 
uncle—though he never suspects it; any more 
than father and uncle suspect that they are still 
playing with toys, or that the whole world is 
nothing more than a globe covered with play- 
things. . 

Only, now and again and quite inevitably, the 
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boy, as well as the man, is pulled up for a little 
while with a severe shock. He is made to think. 
*Tis a task he is not in love with and he escapes 
it as soon as may be, but he cannot altogether 
avoid it. At the first possible opportunity he 
goes back to his toys—the man a little sooner 
than the boy because the toys of the former are 
so numerous and, if he be a person of means, so 
easily multiplied. Some of the playthings are 
quite worthy, labelled “ology” and ‘‘ osophy,”’ 
requiring much skill in the handling and a 
leisure without limit; but their use does not 
invariably lead to health of body and peace of, 
soul. ° 

As Tommie Lethers turned away from Miss 
Chittywick’s door, he felt like a boy who has just 
received an unmerited box of the ear—a form of 
punishment, by the way, that ought to be made 
penal. That feeling, however, would have quickly 
passed away if it had not been linked with another 
and a more enduring one. A brand new toy had, 
as it were, broken at his first touch of it. A 
certain sure instinct told him that he had seen 
the last of Miss Chittywick. If he had been so 
minded, he could not have deceived his grand- 
mother: as it was, he had no alternative but to 
tell her what Miss Chittywick had said. 

He himself was a little sensitive on the point of 
cleanliness; grannie’s training had made him so. 
For its own sake he loved it. A constant phrase 
in the mouth of Jane Lethers was “‘clean and 
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sweet’’—applied both to persons and _ things. 
Tommie always associated the two ideas; for 
him, one did not exist without the other. Miss 
Chittywick had cast reflections, implicitly at least, 
upon his tidiness and upon grannie’s taste. This 
was bad enough, but the broken plaything— 
the check at the very outset of his study of an 
art that, in spite of Ludwig Jones and all his 
miseries, Tommie was only too delighted to take 
up—was galling in the extreme. As he left the 
High Street and turned into the lane he forgot to 
whistle. He was too much occupied with painful 
thoughts. Quite suddenly a new character had 
appeared upon the bright little stage of his life— 
the kind of person he was not prepared for, the 
sort of character for which there seemed to be 
no part in any of the pretty comedies he was 
wont to play in. 

The late autumn night was darkening when 
Tommie reached home. To his delight, he found 
that his grandmother was out. William had just 
been trying the new harmonium—though he did 
not say this to Tommie. The old man hoped 
it was all right, but he had been a little alarmed 
at the gruesome tones produced by putting two 
fingers on two consecutive notes, and blowing 
hard with both feet. It seemed to make a good 
deal of noise, particularly when he applied two 
more fingers to quite different notes lower down, 
but somehow the noise didn’t seem to be of the 
right quality. He had gone into the parlour to 
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subject the piano to a similar test, but found that 
Jane had locked it up. He was glad Tommie had 
come in. William had some news for him. Grand- 
father was always unhappy until he had unbur- 
dened himself of anything in the way of news. 

Tommie feeling that his chance of being allowed 
to change his clogs was greater with grandfather 
than with grandmother, walked up to the old man 
and put his arm round his neck—a favourite trick 
of Tommie’s when he wanted anything, though 
not by any means confined to such occasions. 
Tommie’s love for the old people was deep and 
strong—as deep and strong as their love of him. 

‘‘T met Mester Byrse just now I did,” William 
began, taking the boy’s hand in his, but not looking 
at his face, because Tommie’s cheek was touching 
his own. ‘‘ He didna seem ower pleased when 
I towd ’im you’d gone to Miss Chittywick’s. 
‘I meant to learn Tommie myself,’ he said, 
‘and I’m afeard I forgot to tell yer.” So I said 
we'd niver thought o’ such a thing as troublin’ 
’im. ‘O,’ he says, ‘it’d be a pleasure. Tommie,’ 
he says, ‘Tommie’s gota claim on me. He’s one 
o’ my best lads. I’m iver so proud o’ Tommie.’ 
“So am I, sir,’ I says,”—here Tommie pressed 
his lips to the old man’s cheek—“‘he’s a good 
lad—when he’s asleep, and sometimes when he’s 
awake, and 

“You’re making that up, granddad, you know 
you are,” chuckled Tommie, trying to take the 
old man’s pipe from his lips. 
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“‘On’y that last bit, my dear.—‘ Well,’ says he, 
‘I’m put out about that. I’d made up my mind 
to teach Tommie the pianny and appen t’ organ 
if——’” 

“Did he really say that, granddad?” asked 
Tommie excitedly. 

‘‘He did that. Every word on’t.” 

‘* And what did you say?” 

“‘T said ’ow sorry I was, and ’ow you'd just 
gone to Miss Whatsername for your very fust 
lesson.” 

‘*But, granddaddy, I didn’t have a lesson!” 
Tommy exclaimed eth a laugh. And then he 
told his tale. 

“Are yer clogs dutty, my lad? ” William asked. 

Tommie stood in front of -his grandfather for 
inspection. 

‘‘ Why, you’re as fresh as a daisy, from ’ead to 
foot!”’ the old man exclaimed. ‘‘And so this 
fine lady wont ’ave yer i’ clogs?” 

“Ts she really a lady?” the boy asked. 

“Lady!” exclaimed William with as much 
contempt as he was capable of, ‘‘ aye lad, a lady 
wi’ three ’outs—neither wit, money, nor manners! 
Well, I reckon that settles it, Tommie. Dunna 
say a word to yer granny about t’ stockings. 
She’d ’ev a row wi’ Miss Chittywick if yer did. 
Let me talk to granny about it. She’ll be rare 
and pleased when she ’ears what Mester Byrse 
said. An’ I'll ’ev a bit of a talk wi’ the music 
missis.” 
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“Mrs. Ridingdale is a real lady—isn’t she, 
granddad?”’ Tommie asked after he had ex- 
pressed his satisfaction in a variety of boyish 
ways. 

**T should think so!” William responded with 
emphasis. ‘‘A lady every inch of ’er. There’s 
nowt what’s sham about ’er.”’ 

** Well, when I was little, she used to take me 
on her knee—didn’t she?” 

** She did that—clogs an’ all. An’ she alus gev 
yer a kiss, Tommie.” 

**But she’s got clog-boys of her own, hasn’t 
she?” 

** Aye,” said William, “real born gentlemen’ 
every one of ’em. But folks like Miss Chittywick 
don’t understand things, Tommie. Fine feathers 
make fine birds; but an old crow dressed out in a 
cock pheasant’s feathers is—well it’s just a silly 
old crow. Neither more nor less!” 

On the following morning William called upon 
Miss Chittywick. 

The lady took out her second-best smile and 
wore it for nearly three minutes—just long enough 
to find out the object of the old man’s visit. 
William talked quietly, firmly, and leisurely. 
When it was made quite clear to Miss Chittywick 
that Master Lethers was not to receive his music 
lessons from her, she tried to say something about 
the non-necessity of detaining Mr. Lethers any 
longer. She did not know her William. He had 
several things to say, and he said them all— 
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without showing the least sign of annoyance, and 
without the smallest symptom of hurry. 

She had not asked him to sit down, but after 
he had taken a good look at the things she was 
in the habit of referring to as chairs, he took pos- 
session of the sofa. The current number of the 
Halfpenny Horror was beneath him, but he did 
not know this. 

He began by hoping that business was brisk 
and that Miss Chittywick had plenty of pupils, 
but he scarcely waited for an answer. It was not 
necessary. Everybody knew what the card in 
Miss Chittywick’s window meant. They also 
knew that the legend ‘‘ Reduced Terms” had not 
added to the seven or eight little girls and the 
one small boy who fingered Miss Chittywick’s 
piano. 

Three or four of these pupils she directly owed 
’ to William’s intervention. Of this she was quite 
ignorant, and William did not enlighten her. 
Nor was she aware that his sole reason for 
sending Tommie to her had been one of pity. 
Quite a number of people in Ridingdale taught 
music—or thought they did. 

When William told her that he had another 
pupil for her in place of Tommie, she put on her 
third best smile; in other words, she relaxed her 
frown. But when the old man took out a handful 
of big silver coins and said that he liked always 
to pay for that sort of thing in advance, the 
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entirely-reserved-for-the - paying - parent-of-a-pupil 
smile was donned immediately. 

After this he became reminiscent. Some of 
his recollections made Miss Chittywick’s ears 
tingle and her cheeks flush. He displayed a 
knowledge of her family history, tracing it back 
to her grandfather who lived at Hardlow, with 
a clearness and truthfulness that disconcerted 
her. This terrible old man seemed to know 
everything about the Chittywicks. 

Nevertheless, that day the Recording Angel 
added three items to the credit account of 
William Lethers. For had he not prevented a 
breach of charity between his wife and Miss 
Chittywick? Had he not by substituting young 
Dick Kikerton for Tommie done a real act of 
charity to a poor and deserving lad? And finally, 
had he not relieved Miss Chittywick of a great 
anxiety connected with-her rent ? 

In such ways did William Lethers take his 
revenge. 


THE MIGHTY MAGNET. 


Tue last night! Twilight fell before the fact 
came home to him. 

The day had been a busy one—usual with the 
duties he had discharged for years, saving that of 
school; but unusual with a variety of errands 
and a round of lingering good-byes. A spring 
day upon which the sun poured itself out in a 
cheering and a lavish flood; a day whose noon- 
tide had seemed more like that of midsummer 
than late April. 

He had found it easy and natural to say ‘‘ good- 
bye,” for he was not yet fifteen years old. Some 
of the people to whom he had said “ Farewell’’ 
seemed to him more serious in their leave-taking 
than the circumstances warranted. He was 
going a long way off, it was true. More than 
a fortnight ago his friend the station-master had 
given him a written list of train-times, and what 
with a change here and a waiting there, eight 
hours would pass from the time he left home to 
that of his arrival in London. 

But to say, as more than one old couple did, 
that “mayhap they would never see him again 
in this world,” struck the boy as being gratuit- 
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ously depressing. He had refused to be depressed 
because—well, the sun was shining, and in his 
little room at home new clothes were waiting to 
be tried on, and to-morrow—surely it really was 
to-morrow ?—he was going to see the world. 

On such a day as this there was much to think 
of, much to do. It should not be said of him 
after he was gone that he went without saying a 
word of farewell to the many who had known 
him from babyhood. Such things had been laid 
to the charge of lads who had left the Dale to go 
- into far counties—or countries, as the old wives 
have it. He would like it remembered of him) 
that, though he was leaving a tiny farm for a 
merchant’s office, ‘he was not a proud chap,” 
or even a thoughtless one. 

He had been up a little earlier than usual that 
April day to do his last morning-milking. Five 
o’clock had seen him soaking his clogs in the 
dew of the meadows. Soon after six, just for 
old sake’s sake, he had given the one horse as 
glossy a coat as the animal was capable of 
wearing. Bits of harness, too, the lad had taken 
down to polish. He wanted to hear his mother 
say that ‘‘he had done a good day’s work before 
breakfast.” And she said it. 

All during breakfast they had talked of clothes. 
Such things had never filled his mind before, and 
he was half ashamed of this newly-discovered 
and wholly girlish anxiety in regard to fit and 
cut. He half persuaded himself that he did it 
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to please mother and—Uncle Mark, who had 
suggested this and that, backing the suggestion 
with a ten pound note. It had become, there- 
fore, a kind of duty to get all things seemly and 
congruous with the boy’s new position. But to 
spend the whole of ten pounds on raiment and 
linen was what Mrs. Wilkins could not bring 
herself to do, and for the twentieth time Jimmy 
listened to her injunction that the unspent coins 
be given back to his uncle “‘ the very first thing.” 
She was not sure that she had not already spent 
more than was strictly necessary; yet the one 
new suit—his old Sunday clothes were to be 
taken for everyday wear—and the one pair of 
new boots, together with odds and ends of linen 
and underclothing, had seemed indispensable. 

What a change had come into the life of the 
boy! And with what suddenness! Uncle Mark 
had never been an entire stranger to them. He 
had regularly written to his sister, had visited 
her at long intervals, had sent welcome little 
presents at Easter and Christmas, had always 
remembered the four children in his. letters, had 
never, in fact, stood aloof from them; at the 
same time he had never really seemed to be one 
of them. He was the great gentleman in the 
city; they were very small and not very well-to- 
do farmers in the country. 

And now he had become a greater gentleman 
still. For years he had been managing clerk to 
the firm whose office he had entered as a young 
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boy; to day he was junior partner. Jimmy dared 
not think of his own opportunity, of the possi- 
bilities that kindly neighbours hinted at. The 
present fact was sufficient for him. His uncle 
had paid a hasty visit to the Dale, had tested 
his nephew’s knowledge of figures, had _pro- 
nounced his handwriting good, had made search- 
ing inquiries as to his health and character and 
—appointed him junior clerk to the firm of 
Hipwold and Peterson. 

Yes, Uncle Mark had made great use of the 
few hours spent in the little farmhouse. A 
detective could not have shown greater activity. 
His manner was kind if his speech was quick; 
eyes and ears were constantly and fully employed. 
He looked over the place from kitchen to garret, 
from dog-kennel to cowshed: it did not take 
him long. But he lingered for a moment in his 
nephew’s little sleeping-chamber and deliberately 
read the titles of a goodly row of books that 
stood therein on a home-made shelf. It was 
at that moment he made up his mind in regard 
to Jimmy. Yet Uncle Mark found time to call 
upon Jimmy’s schoolmaster. 

For a full hour after her brother’s departure, 
“Mrs. Wilkins sat quite still in her kitchen, think- 
ing and weeping. In all her married life she had 
never indulged herself to this extent; but then 
she had never before been face to face with the 
certainty of losing Jimmy. In her mind it had 
been, like so many other painful possibilities, a 
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far-off event: to-day her brother’s last sentence 
rang like a passing-bell in her ears—‘‘I shall 
expect him then on the r4th of April.” 

Life had been consistently hard both for her 
and for her husband; yet it had been full of com- 
pensations and consolations. Long ago they 
would: have given up the few poor acres of land 
and the eight or nine cows, but. for the good 
man’s health. He had always been delicate, 
never able to do the day’s work of an average 
man. A silent and a suffering man he seemed 
to be, and was; but as his own master he moved 
about from morning to night—doggedly if slowly, 
perseveringly if heavily. He possessed a strong 
will and a good heart in a weakly body. 

“Yes, I could often sit down and cry,” his wife 
sometimes said to a sympathizing neighbour ; 
*“but what’d be the good? That wouldn’t help 
me one ha’porth. I have to thank God every 
day of my life for giving me a good husband and 
good children. Nothing ails me or Jimmy, 
blessed be God, and we must make the best 0’ 
things.” 

But on the day of her brother’s visit she broke 
down. 


When Jimmy’s last night came, his mother 
determined to be brave. For her, as well as for 
him, it had been a busy day. It had hurt hera 
little to see him running in and out, now showing 
some anxiety as to whether this or that necessary 
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thing had come, now suddenly remembering that 
he had not said ‘‘ Good-bye” to some friend or 
acquaintance. And yet she was glad that he 
should not be too close to her side on that last 
day. ‘‘ Better for him—better for me,’ she told 
herself. Yet the clitter-clatter of his returning 
clogs on the stones outside made her hand shake 
with excitement, made her breathe in little gasps. 

But the last night! She did not know whether 
to be glad or sorry that her husband went to bed 
two hours before his usual time. He was very 
tired, he said. She knew that, like herself, he 
was very heart-sore. All the day he had spoken 
little; but then he was by nature a silent man. 
Jimmy was in the farmyard when his father went 
to bed. It was the last night, and the boy was 
bidding a silent good-bye to cowshed and stable, 
barn and stackyard, kennel and poultry-house. 

Every brick and stone and board and hinge 
and lock and staple he knew by heart; every 
animate and inanimate thing about the place 
seemed to know that he was saying farewell. 

It was not his wont to go about slowly; to- 
night he did so. Twilight was falling. This hour 
had often soothed and comforted him; to-night 
it seemed to sadden. Yet, while he longed to go 
and sit by his mother, he shrank from entering 
the already lamp-lit kitchen. 

The old sheep-dog, Rib, wanted a word and 
he must have it. What friends they had been! 
Up in London—would he ever be able to come 
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across an animal—a friendly animal that would 
be a part of his life as Rib had been and the old 
horse Dan? 

Suddenly, and with a pang of shame, he made 
a rush for the kitchen door. He was not surprised 
to find that his father had already gone to bed; 
it was a thing that often happened. His young 
brother, Tommy, was just preparing to go up- 
stairs. His two little sisters were already tucked 
up for the night. Jimmy and his mother were 
alone. 

Without a word he brought the low wooden 
chair that had always been called Jimmy’s, and 
placed it beside his mother’s rocking-chair. She 
was sewing, as usual; but in a few minutes she 
put down the last handkerchief left for hemming, 
and looked at her eldest born. Instinctively he - 
put his strong right hand between her work-worn 
palms. 

Truly God had given her a well-looking and a 
sturdy lad! How would it fare with him in that 
London she had never seen, but of which she had 
heard so much? She had read somewhere that 
the big city was a cruel mother who stifled the 
children of her adoption. What would London 
do for the loved and loving laddie at her side? 
He was a strong-souled boy—that she knew; 
but he was not an experienced one. She herself 
often laughed at the strange mixture of shrewd- 
ness and childishness he displayed. Always he 
had seemed older, and, at the same time, younger 
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than his years. He read and enjoyed books that 
she only half understood; yet he would often put 
to her questions that a lad of fourteen is gene- 
rally able to answer for himself. She thanked God 
heartily that her brother wasa practising Catholic, 
and that he had promised to find lodgings for 
Jimmy with respectable people of his own faith. 

Not that she was greatly fearful of the boy in 
regard either to his faith or morals. He had 
never given her the smallest reason for uneasiness 
on this head. Never aggressively pious, he had 
shown that power of sturdy regularity in all 
important religious duties, which is better than 
many pretty sayings, or the carrying of a whole 
cargo of badges and medals. And whatever was 
in the smallest degree tainted he had consistently 
shrunk from. The mother was fully justified in 
thinking that her boy carried a fair white soul in 
his comely, clean-limbed body. But then—he 
was only fourteen and a half! 

It was a red and roughened right hand that 
she took and softly stroked; yet it could hold 
a pen to good purpose, as well as hatchet and 
spade. ‘Jimmy writes an excellent letter,” 
Uncle Mark had said. “I should never have 
thought of him in connection with the office but 
for the well-composed, neatly- written, and 
correctly spelled sheets he writes for you. He 
is a credit to his schoolmaster.” The school- 
master said afterwards to Uncle Mark that Jimmy 
was a credit to his mother and father. 
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She knew that his affection for her was deep, 
though usually it was anything but demonstrative. 
He was doing at this moment what he had not 
done since he was quite a little lad, and she 
appreciated it accordingly. His hand remained 
resting between her own hands; his eyes were 
fixed upon the dying fire. For many long 
minutes neither of them spoke. 

At last Jimmy broke the silence, and with a 
triviality. With his disengaged hand he un- 
fastened the clasps of his clogs, saying with a 
little laugh as he did so: “It’s a pity uncle 
didn’t come before I got these new clogs, mother 
—isn’t it? But they'll do for Tommy some day.” 

The mother tried to answer, but she could not. 
So the boy went on: 

“Tommie’s getting very handy, mother. I’ve 
shown him how to do most things. Of course, 
he’s only a bit over twelve, and he’s not very 
strong; but there are lots of things he can do all 
right. And he’s getting stronger, don’t you think, 
mother? He'll have grown ever so much by the 
time I get my holiday in Z 

The lad paused and looked at his mother. 
Quite suddenly her hands had closed upon his 
with a strong grip; and Jimmy understood. 

Yet an hour flew away in the exchange of quite 
every-day remarks, and it was only when the 
clock pointed to bed-time that the mother tried 
and failed to say the half of what was in her 
mind. 
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Kneeling at her bedside, she said the whole of 
it to the Divine Mother and her Son. 


How strange the little room looked! Jimmy 
put his candle on the chest of drawers and looked 
round. His eyes fell upon a wooden box; he 
knew that the trunk accounted for everything. 
The two or three pictures and sacred prints that 
had hung upon the walls, his crucifix, his shelf of 
treasured books, the pile of shirts and under- 
clothing he had seen lying on the bed earlier in 
the day—all were carefully packed away in the 
old trunk. The lid yawned a little; in the morning 
the box would need to be corded. It contained 
everything material that he possessed—saving the 
new suit. 

There was nothing for the boy to do, and yet he 
did not goto bed. The room had always been 
dear to him; to-night, just for a moment, he felt 
that he could never leave it. But only for an instant. 
During the day he had built no castles—in Spain 
or in the air; here by the light of a tallow candle 
they seemed to be building themselves. Uncle 
Mark himself had said—‘‘ You will graduate, James. 
You will, of course, receive but a comparatively 
small salary at first; but in our firm you are 
bound to rise—if you give satisfaction.” 

How delightful, the lad thought, to post—better 
still, to bring—crisp Bank of England notes to the 
mother and father who needed them so much! 
There was an awful thing called a mortgage that, 
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he knew, was a source of trouble to those he loved. 
What a joy it would be to make an end of that! 
There was an unpleasant-looking man who paid 
periodical visits to father and mother—invariably 
leaving them sad and depressed. Jimmy only 
guessed what this man’s mission was; but the 
guess was a correct one. For years his poor sickly 
father had been in the toils of a money-lender. 

The candle was burning to the socket, and 
still Jimmy dreamed. If he could only rid himself 
of these castles he would kneel down and say his 
prayers. There was a strong feeling in his mind 
that on this night he had need of extra prayers. 

He had thrown himself undressed upon the 
bed. Once he dozed a little, and the sudden 
waking up decided him. Pray he must. 

And Jimmy prayed. 


A sudden moan as of one in pain made him 
start from his knees. It was only Tommy talking 
in his sleep in the next little room, Jimmy told 
himself. But the moan recurred, and soon 
deepened into a groan. Jimmy opened his door. 

“Jimmy, Jimmy! ’’—it was his mother’s voice 
—‘“‘is that you? Oh, Jimmy, your father is so 
bad! Run for Father Horbury and the doctor, 
my dear... . . As hard as you can!” 

There was much prayer in the house that night, 
prayer and the administration of holy rites. And 
the dawn broke on the peaceful face of the dead. 
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Uncle Mark came to the funeral, but he did 
not remain for the night. His sister was so over- 
whelmed with sorrow that he did not like to force 
business matters upon her. But he told Jimmy 
that the post he had offered him should remain 
open for a month. At the end of that time the 
boy would write and let him know whether he 
could take it or not. For the present, Uncle 
Mark did not want to speak of it; but he put 
twenty pounds into his sister’s hands before 
leaving. 

Jimmy became very silent during the weeks that 
followed his father’s death. He had much to think 
about; he had a decision to make, and he felt the 
importance of it. London, that mighty magnet, 
drew him. There were days when whole cities 
of castles built themselves in his brain, and made 
him long to take pen and ink and write a letter 
of grateful acceptance of his uncle’s offer. Yet a 
single glance at his poor mother’s face, and the 
castles were succeeded by a blankness like that 
which succeeds the Se flash of es 


Twilight in the little rneous kitchen 
Mother and son are sitting side by side as on the 
last night—not of her son’s home-life but of her 
husband’s life on earth. 

It is a warm May evening, and a light west 
wind carries the scent of lilacs and gillyflowers 
through the open door. Mother and son are 
silent, but it is the silence that comes after much 
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speech, and it lasts for some time. The mother 
breaks it first. 

“You must think of yourself, my dear,” she 
says, ‘‘and you must think of what will be best 
—not just now, but in the end.” 

‘‘ Mother,” answers the boy rather quickly, “I 
must think of you and the others. I didn’t tell 
you before, but I’ve figured it all out with 
Mr. Stanton and—well, it won’t do. Look here, 
‘mother,’ he went on, taking from his pocket a 
paper that he and his old schoolmaster had drawn 
up the day before. ‘‘ Uncle said I should begin 
with fifty pounds a year. That sounds very well 
until you remember that it is not quite a pound a 
week. Mr. Stanton has lived in London and 
knows exactly what things cost. I’ve got 
everything down here—likely cost of board and 
lodgings, and clothes and bus-fares and every- 
thing. Well, then, I’m to get a rise of ten pounds 
after the first year. I shall be nearly sixteen then 
and—but when we light the lamp you can read it 
for yourself. It comes to this, mother, that it 
will be years before I can really help you. Yet 
this is just the time when you want help most. 
If I go you will be obliged to get a man, and— 
well, you say yourself I can do the work of a man. 
And I am willing to do it. Tommy’s a good lad 
I know, but he’s not only two years younger than 
me, but he’s weakly, and I doubt if he’ll ever be 
very strong. You’ve said it yourself, mother, 
many a time.” 
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‘“‘ But, my dear,” the mother pleaded, ‘‘it’s such 
a chance for you. Look how your uncle has got 
on! And I’m sure Mr. Stanton would be the 
first to say that you are too good a scholar to go 
pottering about a bit of land like this.” 

““And how many years has it taken uncle to 
rise? He told us when he was here. It was 
thirty years before he got to be managing clerk. 
Thirty years, mother! Where will you S 

The sentence stuck in his throat; he could not 
utter it. The poor over-worked mother by his 
side looked older than she was; but was it likely, 
he asked himself, that she would live to make old 
bones? He dared not glance at the haggard face. 
He was not of the crying sort; but the emotions 
of the strong are the more painful for failing to 
find an easy vent. 

‘** Mother,”’ he asked in a voice whose sternness 
was more than a little forced, ‘“‘did I ever say 
shawt or won’t to you—ever, at any time?”’ 

‘No, my dear. Never! Never once in your 
life,” she answered brokenly. 

“‘Then,” said he, rising suddenly and putting 
his lips to hers, “I’ve got to say it once. And it 
must be now. I shan’t leave you, mother. And I 
wowt!” 

_ Then he sat down and wrote his letter to Uncle 
Mark. 
Two days later he received the following reply : 


‘‘Dear JAMES,—I confess that the first time I 
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read your letter I was disappointed in you. It 
came to me of course with a pile of business 
letters, and it may be that I read it hastily. A 
second and a third perusal of it convinces me that 
you are acting rightly. And I am not at all dis- 
pleased at your suggestion concerning your 
younger brother. It is not unlikely that in two 
years’ time there may be another vacancy for a 
junior clerk. I will not forget him. 

‘* But now in regard to your mother and your- 
self. She is down in my will for a thousand 
pounds. In the event of her death you would 
inherit the whole of this. I know something of 
your mother’s affairs, and I am aware that she 
needs several hundred pounds very badly. Do 
you see what I want to propose? If you are the 
boy I take you for, you will talk the matter over 
with your mother and come to some understand- 
ing. You can have five hundred pounds this day 
week. _In a month’s time I will, if you like, put 
another five hundred pounds in the bank in your 
mother’s name.” 


“Bless the lad!’ exclaimed Mrs. Wilkins as 
she entered the kitchen that same evening and 
found Jimmy dozing in his chair; ‘how happy 
and peaceful he looks!’’ She blessed him again, 
fervently, and Jimmy, who was not really asleep, 
told himself that the mightiest magnet in the 
world is—MOTHER. 


BEFORE THE DEBATE. 


Ir had always been a real grief to the Squire 
that (until the opening of Mr. Kittleshot’s famous 
establishment) he could not send his lads to 
school. For this reason had the home discipline 
been made as strict as it was kindly. For this 
reason also he encouraged them to mix with boys 
of every rank. All the year round, Ridingdale’ 
Park took on the appearance of a public recrea- 
tion-ground. For, while only a few boys of their 
own class had the run of the Hall, the Park was 
open to the entire neighbourhood. 

Always a diligent reader of his foster-father’s 
weekly essays—the Colonel called them lay- 
sermons— Willie was in the habit of culling from 
them little passages and phrases that he regularly 
entered into a book. The accidental discovery 
of this manuscript volume was something of a 
shock to Sniggery. Why had they not thought 
of it long ago? Towards their father they felt 
apologetic. George quoted Lockhart’s Scott and 
the trouble of young Walter who was called a 
lassie because his father had written the Lady of 
the Lake. ‘‘ It’s commonly him who sees the hare 
a-sitting,’’ Sir Walter’s son had replied when 
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spoken to about his father’s genius. However, 
though most of the Ridingdale boys were too 
young to appreciate their father’s literary work, 
they were firm believers in his greatness. 

But the book was discovered, and Willie 
was asked to allow it to lie on the table in 
Sniggery. If I remember rightly, an extra half- 
holiday was the immediate outcome of the find. 

The maxims of this book proved very useful 
in debates, and as the Squire was often asked to 
suggest subjects for discussion in the Sniggery 
parliament, many of his own aphorisms came in 
exceedingly apropos. 

A debate that was never forgotten by any boy 
who took part in it was on the famous question— 
‘* The Prig, and how he is to be cured ?”’ In their 
programme they had bracketed the prig with the 
snob, but at their father’s suggestion they had 
treated the latter to a separate debate. 

‘“Though the snob is generally a prig,” the 
Squire had said to them in a quiet chat before 
the debate, ‘‘the prig is not always a snob. And 
you must not forget that there are many different 
kinds of each. Some men’s priggishness is 
individual. They are wanting in certain qualities 
of mind that make for perfect sanity. A well- 
developed sense of humour is among the best 
natural correctives. I once knew a man who 
made a novena that he might get this great gift. 
He had realized first of all that everybody was 
laughing at him on account of his blatant but 
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childish self-conceit—which I need not tell you 
is the mainspring both of priggishness and snob- 
bishness.” 

But he went on to say that much of the 
priggishness met with in these days was the 
direct outcome of some wrong system of early 
training, some false theory of ethics or of religion. 
“This kind of a very objectionable and mischie- 
vous quality is more easily cured than that which 
is inherent and individual. The latter often 
belongs to certain families. The mere mention 
of a particular surname provokes a smile. ‘Ah, 
yes, he is a So-and-So,’ people say, ‘and he is 
keeping up the family tradition.’ Only the other? 
day when I was in London I met a friend at the 
club who remarked as he tapped a letter he had 
just been reading: ‘Such a funny thing! It’s 
astonishing how history repeats itself. My boy 
at Eton has just licked a fellow there for the very 
same kind of snobbishness that I licked this 
fellow’s father for, years and years ago.’”’ 

‘But, father, do you really think there are 
such things as family faults ?”’ George asked. 

“Undoubtedly. At any rate, there are strong 
_ family tendencies. They need not become indi- 
vidual of course. Sin is to the sinner always. 
And it is easy to exaggerate the force of inherited 
tendencies. Some men of science are beginning 
to be ashamed of the exaggerations they have 
been guilty of under this head. All men and 
women, boys and girls, are of course inclined to 
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be proud: that is only saying that we are all 
descended from Adam and Eve. But the par- 
ticular kind of what is called family pride is often 
so marked in members of the same household. 
You know precisely how they will act under 
certain circumstances—unless they use super- 
natural means to check their natural tendency. 
They will say and do just the very same things 
in identically the same way.” 

“You mean, father,” asked Harry, ‘‘that our 
sort of family pride is quite different to that of 
the Crupps, or young Mr. Kittleshot’s, or the 
Colonel’s?” 

‘IT am glad you recognize the fact that we 
have a form of family pride,” said the Squire, 
Jaughing a little, ‘but I don’t want to bring our 
neighbours into the discussion. However, speak- 
ing generally, I think the pride of the poor is 
greater than that of the rich. The very proudest 
man I ever came in contact with broke stones on 
the highway. He was a Quaker and a socialist, 
and his pride was colossal and Satanic. And 
among working-men this kind of pride is not at 
alluncommon. Mere pride of purse, or dress, or 
personal appearance, is much easier to deal with. 
Very often, of course, it is only a kind of silly 
vanity, and not pride at all.” 

“So that we fellows, father, in our clogs and 
blouses might really be much prouder than the 
—I mean boys who wear patent leather out-of- 
doors, and jewellery and things ?”’ Lance blushed 
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as he asked the question, for in the neighbourhood 
there was only one family whose young sons 
displayed much jewellery. 

“Surely, Lannie, that is almost too obvious to 
need saying. Only,” the Squire went on reflec- 
tively, ‘if the obvious was never spoken it might 
cease to be obvious. And that would be a pity.” 

““Pride seems to be a rather big subject,” 
George remarked. 

“It is a very big subject, and one that is not 
at all well understood. I once heard a preacher 
say that it is the besetting sin of many a man 
who does not even suspect its presence within 
himself, and that it is the one vice people most 
easily overlook in their examination of conscience. 
So you see, my dears, we can’t be too careful. 
Coleridge has some lines about ‘the pride that 
apes humility.’ You might look them up, George, 
some time. They do not apply to any of you 
lads, of course, but if I had an enemy ~ 

“Which I’m quite sure you haven't,” put in 
Hilary. 

““T hope not, my boy; but if I had he might 
think them suitable reading for me.” 

With an indignant groan the boys protested 
that that would be too unfair for anything. 

“ When you are old enough to follow newspaper 
controversies,” their father said, “‘you will see 
that some enemies are grossly unfair; particularly 
when they are hard pressed. For example, a man 
who is getting the worst of it, and in consequence 
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is losing his temper very noticeably, is almost 
certain to accuse his opponent of getting angry, 
though it is clear to everybody that the latter is 
as placid and good-tempered as a man could 
possibly be. This seems to be a trick of some 
people one could mention. I suppose they would 
call it carrying the war into the enemy’s camp; 
but it is about as mean and cowardly a dodge as 
any writer could be guilty of. Fortunately, the 
fair-minded are never deceived by it.” 

The boys looked with admiration at George, 
who, in view of the coming debate, begged his 
father to give them a definition of Prig and Snob. 

*“T won’t give you my definition just now,” the 
Squire said. ‘‘ Think about the matter for your- 
selves, and look up the dictionaries. If I can 
manage to be present at the debate I shall be 
glad. At any rate, you. will give me a report 
ofite: 

When their father had gone back to his study 
Lance pounced upon Willie’s book of extracts. 

‘“There’s sure to be something here on the 
subject,” Lance declared as he turned to the 
neat index his foster-brother had drawn up. “Ah, 
here we are! Listen to this, you fellows! ‘If to 
the natural man the spirit of the Prig and the Snob 
is hateful, to the supernatural it is detestable.—Make 
a note of that, George.” 


But one day, a little later, turning over the 
leaves of this famous book, Lance came across 
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a passage the reading of which crimsoned his 
cheeks and made him thankful that he was alone. 
The handwriting was Willie's, and as Lance 
read he scarcely knew whether to be glad or 
sorry. Again and again he read the lines—a 
passage that Willie had seen in Father Faber’s 
“Young Lancelot’s Vision in the Valley of the 
Drave,” had read and learned by heart. 

*“O but I should so like that to be true of 
me!” he said to himself. ‘‘It is just what I do 
really want to be true.” 

If Willie himself had been present Lance 
would have slanged him mightily: but a boy 
alone and thoughtful, and a boy talking and 
laughing with others—what a difference! 

But Ill alter that first word,” he whispered 
as he took out a pencil. ‘‘It should be Willie— 
not Lancelot. It’s true, awfully true, of Willie 
and the rest, but oh! .. .” 

I fancy the rest of the sentence was a prayer to 
the Immaculate Mother. 

These were the lines that Willie Murrington had 
written : 


“Lancelot from that day forth 
Was a sworn serf of Mary, with a vow 
Made inwardly, and worshipping full oft 
With worship falling short and frustrated 
By youthful inconsistencies, below 
That high devotion which belongs of right 
Unto the majesty of Mary, Queen 
Of Heaven, and Empress of the Sacred Heart— 
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Yet, worship such as sanctified his life 

And quietly detained him near to God ; 
Such worship as infallibly secures 

Its purity to youth, or to old age 

The placid harbour of repentant love.” 


‘“We ought to have been saints, as we might 
have been if we had used our opportunities,” 
Lance said to me years later. ‘‘ And I fancy two 
or three of us must have been very dear to God; 
I only know that I was not one of them. What 
would have become of me if my father and 
mother had not heartened and encouraged me, 
I do not know. I had all the faults of my 
temperament—and many more; but if I was 
always punished, I was always cheered up and 
helped on, and none of my people, much less 
Father Horbury, would ever allow that I was a 
regular bad ’un. And, yes, I think I may say it 
—we really had a genuine devotion to our Blessed 
Lady, and you know what that always means.” 


A HAUNTING. MELODY. 


*“ WELL, of course, my dears, I could a tale unfold 
—an entirely true story too, but then——” 

Immediately there arose a clamouring chorus, 
the burden of which was—‘ O father, do /”’ 

The Squire had been caught by the full strength 
of the Snigs—a formidable body—ably assisted by | 
the older Snags. Indeed he had been delivered 
into their hands by mother herself— who had 
gone to the study, taken the pen out of his hand, 
blotted his manuscript, covered his inkstand, and 
insisted upon his having an afternoon off. His. 
resistance had been of the feeblest, for it was 
Christmas holiday-time. 

** Since the plays, you have not taken a single 
afternoon,” Mrs. Ridingdale said severely; ‘‘ and 
it’s a shame!” 

“What about yourself, madam?” asked her 
husband laughingly. But she had _ playfully 
pushed him into the drawing-room and shut the 
door. Then she herself had gone to the kitchen. 

_‘ Well, my darlings,” began the Squire, ‘‘if I 
do tell you a story, 1 must make my conditions 
before I begin. I must ask you not to interrupt 
me in the telling of it. You will want to ask me 

I 
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six hundred questions, I know; but remember, I 
shall not answer one of them—until the tale is 
told. Perhaps, not even then. You promise?”’ 

The promise was made vociferously. 

‘IT do hope, father, it’ll be something about 
yourself,” exclaimed Lance eagerly, as he hitched 
his chair closer to his father’s. 

“ Hilary,” said the Squire, ‘‘I hope you’ve got 
a muzzle handy. You are sure to want it for 
[ances | 

When the laughter had subsided the Squire 
began. 


We were a day before the fair; though really 
as we drove into Delton itself just about sunset, 
it seemed rather as if the fair had had a day’s 
start of us. I was about six years old at the time 
and a drive of five miles in an old-fashioned hooded 
carriage was, as far as I was concerned, a record. 
It was my first visit to Delton: probably the first 
visit I had made to any place so far from home. 
We had not come because it was the fair. My 
good old nurse rather disapproved of fairs, though 
with a tolerant and mitigated disapproval. But 
a warm invitation—backed up by the sending of 
a carriage—to spend a week or two at the old 
Manor House, and with such old friends of my 
dead father as Mr. and Mrs. Halby, was not to 
be declined. 

Once a certain flooded hollow at the foot of two 
hills had been safely passed, the ride was all joy. 
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To my young imagination that stream of water 
crossing the highway had always seemed a deep 
and an unsurpassable barrier, and great was 
my astonishment when I found that it scarcely 
wetted the horse’s fetlock. 

But what of the entry into Delton! Far-famed 
as was that annual horse-fair, Delton was too 
small a village to boast a market-place: it had 
something much better. It possessed a genuine 
village green with an antique May-pole rising in 
its centre ; a whipping-post and a pair of stocks 
standing under the shadow of the churchyard 
wall; a big old inn called the Blue-boar—or Bell, 
or Dragon, I cannot remember which. No 
market-place in England could have served so 
well the business and pleasure purposes of a fair. 

What a scene it was! My friend George, the 
coachman, drove slowly through the crowd, and 
it was well that his horse was drum-and-trumpet 
proof. The noise stunned one. Instinctively my 
hand went out to nurse’s. There were gipsies 
here among the showmen, stall-keepers, booth- 
owners, shooting-gallery and round-about pro- 
prietors. And if in my childish ignorance I 
thought all gipsies were stealers of well-dressed 
little boys, the fault was not my own. 

Like many similar things, the fair attracted and 
repelled me, fascinated and frightened me. Indeed 
at one and the same moment I loved it and I 
loathed it. It had been just the same at home. 
Our statute fair (nurse called it the “stattits ” ) 
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was only a wakes—though usually spoken of in 
the singular ; that is, it was not a horse or cattle 
or cheese fair, but just a village féte at which 
there was an uncertain amount of hiring of 
servants. Anticipations of it gave one weeks of 
joyful thrills. The arrival of the first “show” 
was an event. Watching at the nursery window 
for the coming of the menagerie filled an entire 
afternoon. The gradual multiplication of caravans 
meant to me a distinct rise of temperature. The 
first trombone-blast and drum-roll was ecstasy. 

But once the full tide of noise rolled blatantly 
down the street and the fun of the fair rose to its 
maximum height—though I stoutly resisted any 
suggestion of home-going—a queer sort of pain 
would grip me, a something that was sorrow 
rather than fear, melancholy more than fright. 
It is true that at an earlier age than six I had 
made a scene in the place where shows congre- 
gated the thickest, and that finding myself 
suddenly confronted with a wax-work Highlander 
—nurse had always a taste for wax-works—I 
screamed with terror at the ghastly face of him, 
the glassy eyes and (strangest idiosyncrasy of 
childhood) the shining hands of him! ‘“ His 
hands are greasy /”—I sobbed again and again as 
I was led away, and it was months before I lost 
the horror of those plastic palms. To this day 
I am credited with a loathing for wax models— 
a want of taste that I share with more than one 
otherwise artistic and worthy person. 
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At the age of six I was of course old enough 
to be ashamed of this babyish demonstration in 
a public place, and though when driving through 
Delton on the eve of the great fair I felt a little 
sinking at heart as to what might be required of 
me in the way of show-seeing on the morrow, I 
was resolutely determined to play the hero. 
From the wild man of the African desert who 
was fed three times a day on live rabbits, I felt 
secure: nurse thoroughly mistrusted him. Dwarfs, 
giants, living skeletons, two-headed children, and 
all the monstrosities that found their way to fairs 
—she renounced them all and each. ' 

The fair spread itself out over the whole area 
of the green and reached to the very gates of the | 
Manor House. The mournful but most pene- 
trating music of a huge barrel-organ that was 
being played in front of a peep-show that stood 
near, reached us within Mrs. Halby’s walls. But 
nurse and I were guests of honour, and the sight 
of supper helped me to forget the painted canvas 
of the peep-show front just outside the gates— 
one glance of which in passing had sickened me. 
Every horror of the French Revolution had been 
crowded into three painted sheets, and—well the 
artist had been lavish with the colour that serves 
for blood. 

Unequal is the struggle between three people 
and one, and in spite of nurse’s protestation, my 
own appetite and the encouragement of my host 
and hostess led to my making a supper that was, 
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to say the least of it, a heavy and an unusual one 
for me. Mr. and Mrs. Halby were dear old- 
fashioned, unsophisticated folk, childless and 
very well-to-do, and known spoilers of all young 
people who came within their ken. Still, as 
nurse admitted, I was a healthy little boy, and 
I had had a long drive, and it was no wonder 
that I had a good appetite—seeing that the only 
thing I ever took at that hour of the day, bread 
and milk, was absent from the supper-table. 
But there was chicken and, I believe, hare pie, 
and there were more tarts and cheese-cakes than 
I had ever seen before outside a confectioner’s 
shop. 

Little wonder that, in spite of the noise outside, 
I grew sleepy after supper. I have an indistinct 
recollection of Mrs. Halby’s saying it was ‘‘ the 
fresh air,” and of nurse putting in something 
about the ‘‘’are pie,” but I think that must have 
been while she was carrying me up to bed. I 
woke up a trifle while I was being undressed, 
and the bray of the barrel-organ smote my ears 
as I knelt to say my prayers. But long before 
nurse had finished tucking me up I was asleep. 


Lying just outside the door of Reality but 
bordering very closely on the domain of Dream- 
land, there is a Debateable Land that is largely 
under the dominion of the King of Sleep. Many 
never fall asleep or awaken without passing 
through this strange country: many pass swiftly 
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through this region straight into the empire of 
Dreams, and just as swiftly do they return to 
active and conscious life. 

On the eve of Delton Fair, I had spent no 
appreciable moment of time in the Debateable 
Land. Two hours later, however, I was toiling 
heavily and anxiously—first in Dreamland, but 
afterwards in that eerie stronghold which is not 
sleep and certainly not complete wakefulness. 

I had been swimming ina sea of blood—dream- 
land blood, of course. I had found myself in 
the midst of a crowd composed of murderers and 
their victims, and I was trying to make my escape. 
The dead and the dying lay about me: a very 
barrier of corpses shut me in. Weird music was 
in the air and was mingled with the frenzied 
shouts of bloody-handed men. Gallows and guillo- 
tine were both at work. Stretched across the 
street through which I was making frantic efforts 
to pass, was a horrible gibbet, and hanging from 
this were the quivering bodies of boys of every 
age. I had turned my back upon the guillotine 
only to face this second place of execution! Tall 
city houses shut me in on both sides; the mob 
pressed me from behind. On and on I had to go 
and yet—I was nearing the gallows! In another 
moment I too should be strung up beside those 
swinging corpses ! 

Flinging myself forward, I almost flung myself 
out of Dreamland and out of bed. Yet the 
nightmare was still upon me. I was in the 
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Debateable Land between sleeping and waking 
and I began to shriek. I was conscious of, and 
could hear, my own cries. Of that weird music 
too I was more than conscious. In some strange 
way impossible for me to understand, much more 
to describe, the horror had identified itself with 
the music and the noise outside. I was still 
struggling to evade the gallows, and the air that 
was really being played on the barrel-organ of 
the peep-show, seemed to be dragging me back 
to my fate. One thing is certain—I shall never 
forget the haunting melody that beat itself into 
my brain on that terrible night. Here it is, note 
for note. It may be that in the early sixties the 
by-no-means-forgotten opera of Satanella was 
at the height of its popularity. 

(The Squire went to the piano and played the 
following tune. 
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And here I must remark that during the 
performance of the first eight bars I felt com- 
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paratively safe; so much so that if the repetition 
could have been confined to that portion of the 
melody I really believe that I might have slipped 
back again into the realm of sleep. But it was 
precisely the climax of the aria that became for 
me a veritable danger motive. Nay it was more 
than danger, for in some unaccountable way the 
ultimate rise of the melody and the fall from 
d to b flat associated itself in my mind with the 
hangman’s drop. I would ask you, my dears, to 
bear this in mind, for that fragment of Satanella 
was destined to haunt me—not for a night, but 
for many years to come. 

In my agony I must have screamed louder 
and louder for, to my great joy, I soon saw the 
gleam of candle-light and heard the sound of 
voices in the passage outside. In another instant 
I was in my nurse’s arms. 

My host and hostess were soon on the spot, 
and there was talk of high fever and the adminis- 
tration of powders. But the music ceased after 
this; the lights in the fair died down. A great 
hush came upon the village, and a cool night- 
wind blew in through the open window. With 
my hand tightly clasping that of my nurse, I 
passed once again through the Debateable 
‘Land into the deep depths of the forest-region 
of sleep. 


When I say that for years I was haunted by 
this sweet if melancholy melody, I do not mean 
4 
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that it was always with me, or even that it came 
to me with great frequency. I was a growing 
child, and the healthy normal life of boyhood 
was mine. Yet the young as well as the old 
have their seasons of depression and, strangely 
enough, whenever I was overtaken by a passing 
melancholy I invariably heard 
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A curious superstition began to attach itself to 
the beat of this melancholy air within my brain. 
It foreboded evil always—this was my impres- 
sion; but the evil could be avoided if only I could 
keep the melody from its climax. For the danger 
seemed to lie in the second part of the tune, and 
particularly in the last line of all. That was 
ever to me the gallows-motive. Foolish and 
childish as it may seem, I was well on in my 
teens before I would willingly allow the melody 
to finish itself in my mind. 

But to be compelled to listen to it was agony. 
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There were no piano-organs in my boyhood, but 
the barrel-organ and the hurdy-gurdy were every- 
where, and it was years before they entirely rid 
themselves of this tune from Satanella. When 
the ‘“wake-week”” came round I gave a very 
wide berth indeed to any show with an organ 
that played this air; yet now and then I was 
compelled to listen to it—yes, even to its 
climax. 

I used to wonder how it was that so often on a 
pouring wet day when one could not get out and 
one’s spirits were inclined to droop, some unlucky 
man with a cornet, occasionally an oboe, should 
seize that opportunity for making the neighbour- 
hood melancholy with all the saddest airs that 
were ever written. One’s riper judgment easily 
accounts for it. When the sun shines, and a boy 
is out and about and at the full tide of play or 
sport, nothing less attractive than a military band 
would win his attention; it is otherwise when 
confinement within four walls forces him to listen 
to the itinerant soloist or to the slowly-moving 
barrel-organ. ; 

Long before reaching my teens, I had become 
perhaps more musical than the average boy. 
Moreover, somebody had discovered that I had 
a singing voice—not equal to yours, Lannie—and 
its exercise gave me a good deal of pleasure. 
Often when I was alone I would sing for the mere 
pleasure of singing and for the love of the tunes 
I sang. There were times when it seemed to me 
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that I must hum that haunting melody: I never 
did. To be sure, I knew not to what words it 
was set; in fact I knew nothing at all of its 
origin. I may have seen the name of Satanella, 
for I was a careful reader of all programmes of 
concerts and band music, but I was quite grown- 
up before I discovered that the haunting melody 
was one of the most popular airs in that sometime 
popular opera. 

Not to weary you, my dears, with too many 
details, let me say that from the age of six to 
sixteen—perhaps to eighteen—this musical theme 
remained for me a menace of evil and a source 
of melancholy. Whether its memory was always 
a cause, or Sometimes merely an effect of depres- 
sion, I cannot pretend to say; but I am telling 
you a true story; and I know that up to the time 
when boyish superstitions cease to affect one very 
seriously, I would do all in my power to avoid the 
hearing of that saddening tune, and that when it 
came to me, as it so often did, in the silence of 
the night, I would make tremendous efforts to 
prevent its climax and completion within my 
brain. 

It may very well be that for some years of my 
early manhood my life was too full and complete 
for the encouragement of superstitions, musical 
or otherwise. My Oxford days were very happy 
ones, and after I was called to the Bar my 
London career, part legal and part literary, was 
a busy one. It was during that time that God 
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gave to me the call which no man can safely 
disregard—the call to enter His Church. My 
conversion made me a happy man. It gave me 
an entirely new view of life. I began to know 
myself: I began to understand the importance 
and the value of prayer. 

A few years passed by and—well, a marriage 
was made in Heaven. I met your darling mother. 
We were married in London, but we came down 
to Ridingdale a fortnight afterwards and we have 
been here ever since. 

I fancy it could not have been many months 
after our settling down that the event occurred 
which I am going to try and describe. Mother 
and I were quite alone in this very room. We 
always had music in the evening, just as we have 
now; but in those days your mother’s voice was 
a thing to wonder at. It is still sweet and 
beautiful, as you all know, but eighteen years 
ago—however, let me get on. 

On a night never to be forgotten she had played 
some of my favourite bits of Chopin and Schubert 
and Spohr, and she had sung some of the old 
English ballads that I loved, and still love. I had 
a big old folio song-book on my knee, trying to 
find something she had asked for. She herself 
was still sitting at the piano, playing little snatches 
of melody, popular tunes, and scraps of operatic 
music. 

Suddenly and almost before I could believe the 
evidence of my own ears she was playing— 
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I sank down into a low chair, trembling in 
every limb. A cold perspiration broke out upon 
me and I breathed heavily. Fortunately she had 
her back turned towards me and played on 
unconsciously. I sat rigid with fear. She had 
come to the part where the air repeats itself and 
was approaching the climax! All the old horror 
of my childhood and boyhood seized me again. 
I must stop her! I would throw myself upon the 
keys if necessary! She must not go on! Any- 
thing—anything to check that danger-motive ! 

I tried to shout, but my tongue was tied. I 
tried to rise from my seat; I was powerless. She 
reached the climax—reached it—passed it, and 
then—then she began to sing. And this is what 
she sang to that haunting melody: 


‘« Those Eternal Bowers 

Man hath never trod, 

Those unfading flowers 
Round the Throne of God. 

Who may hope to gain them 
After weary fight ? 

Who at length attain them 
Clad in robes of white ? 


How shall I account forit ? Surely it is only one 
of the thousand unaccountable things that crowd 
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one’s life, but from the instant she began to sing the 
spell was broken. Nay, I experienced a complete 
revulsion of feeling. The melody had become a 
new thing—a song of triumph—a pean of 
victory! The Angel of Love had grappled with 
the Demon of Melancholy and had utterly over- 
thrown him. 

That lovely old Catholic song of St. John 
Damascene, sung by your dear mother, had for 
ever exorcised the danger-motive of the Satanella 
melody. 

I told her the story that very night: I have 
never told it since. She said it was by the 
merest accident that the tune came into her 
head, and that she had wedded it to one of her 
favourite hymns. Words and music occurred to 
her while she was playing, and she had been of 
course quite unconscious of its extraordinary 
effect upon myself. Not very long ago I heard 
Lannie singing it in the distance, and I deter- 
mined some day to tell you all the story of that 
Haunting Melody. 


A few minutes later, Lance’s voice was filling 
the room—nay the whole house—with this 
thirteen-hundred-year-old canticle : 

‘‘ He who gladly barters 
All on earthly ground ; 


He who like the martyrs 
Says, ‘I will be crowned :’ 


1 Translated by the late Dr. J. M. Neale. 
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He whose one oblation 
Is a life of love; 

Clinging to the nation 
Of the Blest above. 


‘‘Shame upon you, legions 

Of the Heavenly King, 

Denizens of regions 
Past imagining! 

What! with pipe and tabor 
Fool away the light, 

When He bids you labour, 
When He bids you— Fight!’ 


‘* While I do my duty, 
Struggling through the tide, 
Whisper Thou of beauty 
On the other side! 
Tell who will the story 
Of our now distress: 
Oh the future glory! 
Oh the loveliness!” 
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Mrs. LETHERS was saying that she really didn’t 
know what the world was coming to. “ Riding- 
dale folks seemed to be all going off their heads. 
It was nowt but music from morning till night, 
and the Squire’s lads was as bad as the rest. 
Anyhow she’d take care that their Tommie had 
something else to do besides play music. And as 
for buying him one of them fiddles wi’out a stick 
—well, catch her at it, that’s all she could say. 
If a pianny int’ parlour and a harmonium in t’ 
house-place warn’t enough, ay and more than 
enough, it would have to be, that’s all. In fact, 
if William hadn’t been such an old soft, they’d 
have been satisfied wi’ t’ harmonium. But then 
she’d always said, and always would say, that for 
a child-spoiler her husband beat any she’d ever 
come across. It was well for Tommie that he’d 
got a grandmother alive.” 

No one was more convinced of this last fact 
than Tommie himself: though when he asked his 
grandmother if she wouldn’t buy him a mandolin 
—like the one Colonel Ruggerson had given to 
Master Lance Ridingdale—he never for a moment 
supposed that he would get it, and the frown that 
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overspread his chubby face when she began her 
tirade against music-madness, was of the April- 
cloud order. 

It was holiday-time for Tommie. The elemen- 
tary school that he attended had shut up for 
several weeks, and football was not yet in season. 
There were rainy days now and then, and Tommie 
found the parlour piano and the house-place 
harmonium excellent playfellows. Perhaps he 
played the latter more than the former: one 
reason being that his grandmother’s domestic 
ritual demanded the removal of his clogs before 
he could enter the parlour. There was another 
reason, however: Mrs. Lethers preferred the 
harmonium to the piano. She said it ‘‘ spoke up”’ 
better. Tommie thought it rather strange taste 
on her part, but he was the kind of lad who, when 
he knew that people liked a thing, would let them 
have it if he could. 

If he had been a less shy boy, he would have 
put in an appearance at Ridingdale Hall every 
day of his holidays, for all the Squire’s boys liked 
him and made him welcome to their games. But, 
like his grandfather, he was always terribly afraid 
of being in the way, and though Lance and his 
brothers generally contrived to make him feel 
quite at home whenever they could get hold of 
him, Tommie could never forget that they were 
the Squire’s sons and that he was only the grand- 
son of a retired clogger. 

Tommie and “the young gentlemen” had 
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many tastes in common, quite apart from cricket 
and football—though they valued him as a decent 
bat and a more than promising bowler. But 
they sang the same music in the same choir, and 
in this subject, at least, they received instruction 
from the same professor. Dr. Byrse was begin- 
ning to think highly of Tommie’s powers, both as 
a vocalist and as an instrumentalist, and the lad 
thanked his stars for so timely a deliverance from 
the questionable music-teaching of Miss Chitty- 
wick. 

Quite lately he had heard, and fallen in love 
with, Lance Ridingdale’s mandolin, and fot 
twenty-four hours it had seemed to Tommie that 
existence without a stringed instrument of this - 
sort would be a blank. However, he had not 
spent twelve and a half years in the world without 
realizing that not even’a boy can have everything 
he wants. 

But for a day or two at least he actually 
possessed the thing he longed for. Lance had 
asked leave to lend his mandolin to Tommie, and 
had shown him how to make the notes. Perhaps 
granny would buy him one, he thought to himself, 
once she heard the pleasant tinkle of its strings 
—though he had more than a misgiving that she 
would not appreciate it. Asa matter of fact, she 
disliked it from the first. Nay, even though 
Master Lance was the lender, she forbade Tommie 
to “make his jingling row with that thing in her 
ears.” This very morning she had taken it from 
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him, shut it up in its case, and placed a large 
bowl of broad beans in his hands—for shelling 
purposes. 

So for a few minutes Tommie looked gloomy, 
and listened frowningly to his granny’s tirade 
against the music-madness of Ridingdale. He 
thought her a little inconsistent, for she was 
devoted to music—of a sort, and a hynin-tune on 
the harmonium would often set her singing. It 
is only when we are grown up and begin to 
possess inconsistencies of our own that we under- 
stand those of others: to early boyhood such 
things are inexplicable. 

However, Tommie loved his grandmother and 
therefore he understood her. He had learnt to 
discount her denunciatory speech, and to be 
quite sure that a sharp and voluble tongue was 
no proof of want of affection. He would bide 
his time. There would be no bean-shelling in 
the afternoon, at any rate. He would ask her 
to let him go down to the river to bathe after 
dinner, and then he could take the instrument 
with him and, after his swim, have a quiet 
practice in the meadows. 

Truly Mrs. Lethers had many inconsistencies— 
almost as many as the rest of mankind. Since 
it had been decided on the competent authority 
of the schoolmaster himself, as well as that of 
the Squire’s boys and her husband, that Tommie 
could swim better than most people, she would 
not forbid him to bathe; yet she never saw him 
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go down to the river without a spasm of fear, 
and lived through a dreadful hour of anxiety 
until he returned. A more consistent, that is a 
more selfish, woman would have saved herself a 
great deal of suffering by forbidding the boy to 
enter the water. ; 

It was much the same in regard to Tommie’s 
relations with his schoolmaster. She was con- 
stantly expressing her fears that the good man 
was sparing both Tommie and the rod, much to 
the detriment of the former; but whenever the 
boy came home with red eyes and redder palms, 
as now and then he did—for the schoolmaster’ 
was no respecter of persons, though Tommie was 
his favourite pupil—she always ran upstairs to 
have a good cry in private. 

It seemed so reasonable that Tommie should 
want to practise well-out of her hearing the 
instrument she disliked that, though she was 
never really at ease until he had come home 
from bathing, she made no objection to his 
taking it. But she severely counselled him not 
to ‘‘lig”’ there all the afternoon, and to be sure 
to be back in good time for tea. William had 
gone to spend the day at Hardlow and would not 
return until supper-time. 


Gareth and Alfred Ridingdale—they are just 
below Lance in point of age—had called at the 
Lethers’ cottage to see William. They wanted 
“a little bit of something not too thick or too 
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thin or too broad or too anything.” There was 
only one place in Ridingdale where a boy could 
always get exactly what He wanted, and that was 
in the little upstairs shop that William used now 
and then, not of necessity, but just to keep his 
hand in. 

On this sunny August evening there was no 
William to be found, but only a woman weeping. 
And the woman was Tommie’s grandmother. 

‘“O but you know, Mrs. Lethers, he can’t be 
drowned. Tommie’s too good a swimmer. 
Besides, I don’t think he can have been down to 
the river this afternoon.” 

“No,” chimed in Alfred, “‘I’m pretty sure he 
hasn’t. We were there most of the afternoon, 
and when the rain came on we went to the boat- 
house. Then, you know, it cleared up, and we 
had a boat out and went right up the river.” 

‘‘Then where can he have got to?” Mrs. 
Lethers asked despairingly. The news comforted 
her a trifle, but it did not explain her darling’s 
absence. “I’ve been all over Ridingdale almost, 
and asked everybody I’ve come across, and 
nobody has seen the lad nowhere.”’ 

Alfred and Gareth looked at one another in 
concern. Mrs. Lethers’ weeping was pitiful. 

“He'd ‘never run away, I’m certain,’ she 
sobbed, ‘‘ though I was a bit cross with him this 
morning. And he’d got your brother’s fiddle- 
thing with him.” 

“Run away!” exclaimed Alfred scornfully, 
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“of course he wouldn't. Fancy Tommie running 
away! Look here, Mrs. Lethers, we'll have a hunt 
for him—Gareth and I. I’m sure mother would 
like us to help you. Have you been to the church 
and the presbytery ?” 

Yes, Mrs. Lethers had been to both, and in fact 
to every place she could think of. 

*“* Did you go to the school?” Gareth asked. 

Mrs. Lethers explained that of course being 
holiday-time the school was shut up, and it was 
of no use going there. Alfred and Gareth thought 
so too, but they were just longing to go some- 
where. ; 

*‘Anyhow, we'll have a hunt,” said Alfred. 
‘“Come on, Gareth. And please, Mrs. Lethers, 
don’t—don't cry,” added the little boy, pressing 
the old lady’s hand. 


It had been a hot August afternoon, and 
Tommie did not feel inclined to hurry when 
there was no reason for it. Once in the meadows 
that led to the river, he had intended to take the 
mandolin from its case and tune it as he went 
along. Passing the school-house on his way to 
the fields, his master looked over the hedge. 

** Hallo, Tommie! What have you got there?” 
asked the schoolmaster who was trimming his 
roses. 

Tommie was only too pleased to show his 
borrowed treasure, and delighted when he found 
that Mr. Stanton could play it. Nothing loth, 
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Tommie sat down by his master on a garden 
bench, and the schoolmaster’s wife and children 
came out and joined them. Mr. Stanton sang a 
little song. When it was finished Tommie was 
asked to sing one, and Mrs. Stanton liked it so 
much that she coaxed him to repeat it. An hour 
or more passed quite pleasantly, and though he 
had a big towel over his arm Tommie quite forgot 
that he had intended to bathe. 

Quite suddenly big rain-drops began to splash 
upon the little garden. 

‘“‘ You were going to the river, Tommie, weren't 
you?” asked the schoolmaster. ‘‘ Well, you’d 
better come indoors for a bit. This looks like 
a thunder-shower.” 

Once inside the house Mr. Stanton gave Tommie 
a lesson on the mandolin, showing him several 
things that Lance had not mentioned. 

A sudden thought struck Tommie. He was 
longing to get into some quiet place to practise 
the instrument that would so soon have to be 
returned. The rain was still falling heavily though 
there was no thunder. 

‘* Please, sir, would you mind if I practised a 
bit in one of the class-rooms?”’ Tommie asked. 
““You see, sir, granny doesn’t like the sound of 
it, and I was going to play it in the meadows 
after my swim, but it’s raining so hard I can’t go 
to the river.” i 

‘Certainly, Tommie,” said the schoolmaster: 
“by all means. Look, here are the keys. You 
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can stop there as long as you like, my lad. We 
are all going out to tea directly, but you can put 
the keys through the kitchen window when you 
leave.” 

With great glee Tommie clattered across the 
yard that separated the schools from the master’s 
house and took possession of a class-room. 

For a time the rain fell heavily and fast: then 
the sky cleared and the sun shone. Tommie was 
oblivious of everything but the music that he 
was rapidly learning to draw from this fascinating 
instrument. Four o’clock struck, but Tommie 
did not hear it. 

After a while he began to sing—very softly at 
first and then more boldly. It was delightful— 
this singing to the tinkling thing that he was 
really beginning to understand. Five o'clock 
struck the hour, but it did not strike Tommie. 

It was long after six o’clock when the boy 
suddenly stopped playing. Something had gone 
wrong, and the something proved to be the 
snapping of a string. He put the instrument on 
the floor and stretched out his arms. He was 
feeling a little tired and sleepy. It was a hot 
evening and the room was close. There were 
some strings in the case and he thought he could 
fix a new one if he tried, but—well, he really was 
a trifle weary. So Tommie leant back in his 
chair, crossed his legs, put his arms behind his 
head, and closed his eyes. In a few seconds he 
was fast asleep. 
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Alfred told me the remaining part of the story. 

*“T don’t think we should have called at the 
school-house, but just as we were passing it the 
master and his wife and children came up—they 
had been out to tea—and Mr. Stanton was un- 
locking the house-door. So I asked him at once 
if he had seen anything of Tommie that evening 
—it was about seven o’clock and quite light—and 
he said ‘no, not since three o’clock that afternoon. 
He was in one of the class-rooms playing the 
mandolin when we went out, but he must have 
left hours ago.’ 

*©¢QO,’ said I, ‘would you mind looking, Mr. 
Stanton, if you please. He hasn’t been home, 
and his grandmother is in a terrible way about 
him.’ 

*¢* Well, I can soon find out,’ the schoolmaster 
said. ‘I told him to slip the keys through the 
kitchen-window when he locked up the school.’ 

“We all went to look, but there were no keys 
on the window-sill, and I began to be hopeful. 

‘Then we went to one of the class-rooms, and 
directly the schoolmaster opened the door he 
began to laugh, and so did his wife. In fact 
they stood for some time in the doorway laughing 
like anything, for there was the lost Tommie fast 
asleep on a chair, with the mandolin lying on the 
floor. 

‘Of course Gareth and I rushed in and began 
to wake him up. He looked awfully peaceful and 
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jolly, and wasn’t at all inclined to open his eyes, 
though Gareth shook him by the arm and pinched 
him. I hada sprig of lavender in my hand and 
began to tickle his chin with it, but at first he 
only turned his head a little on one side and 
drew a deep breath. However, when we both 
shouted, ‘Wake up, Tommie, your grandmother 
wants you!’ he opened his eyes and stared at 
us so solemnly that we both roared with laughter. 
Then he gave a big sigh and looked round. 

*** Make haste, Tommie,’ I said. ‘ Your grand- 
mother thinks you are drowned, or have run 
away, or something, and she’s in an awful 
state.’ 

“Then Tommie jumped up and began to look 
for his cap, and we put Lance’s mandolin in its 
case, and thanked the schoolmaster—who chaffed 
Tommie awfully and told him his granny had a 
rod in pickle for him, and I fancy Tommie 
thought so too. 

“We all ran like anything to the Lethers’ 
house, and our three pairs of clogs must have 
made a tremendous noise on the pavement, for 
all the people ran out of their houses, and Mrs. 
Lethers herself came out to the garden-gate to 
see what was the matter. 

‘“Well, she had her arms about Tommie in 
another second, and though she pretended to be 
scolding him she kissed him over and over again. 
So we just put the mandolin inside the door and 
ran off home. I fancy she wanted to hug Gareth 
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and me: anyhow she was awfully grateful to us 
for finding him. 

“By the way,” added Alfie, ‘I hear that 
Tommie is to have a mandolin of his own.” 

It was thus that Mrs. Lethers added to her 
inconsistencies, 


at. 
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CONSEQUENCES. 


I. 


Ir happened on a certain December day that 
Colonel Ruggerson paid a visit to the apartment 
in Ridingdale Hall which is known as Arts and 
Crafts. Some new scenery was being painted for 
the forthcoming Christmas plays, and both Hilary , 
and George were anxious to show the Colonel | 
how things were progressing. Most of the boys 
‘were in the room—one of the largest in the house; 
but the younger ones were at the carpenter’s 
bench engaged in carving and fretwork. The 
mew scenery took up the entire wall on the 
opposite side of the room. 

Scarcely pausing at the bench, the Colonel 
laid down his silk hat on a part of it that 
seemed free from dust and shavings, and went 
to the far end of the room to inspect the scene- 
painting. 

There are people in the world, grown-up folk 
I am sorry to say, for whom another person’s 
silk hat has always a sort of fascination. They 
cannot leave it alone. They must either brush 
it or ruffle it or try it on, or examine its maker’s 
name, or do something with it. And if grown- 
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ups act in this indefensible manner, what can be 
expected of boys? 

Alfred was the first to take notice of the 
Colonel’s tile, as he called it. Glancing round 
to be quite sure that its owner was not looking, 
Alfred made a pretence of kicking it with the toe 
of his.clog. Then he tried it on and called 
Lance’s attention to the act. Now Lance was 
busy varnishing a fretwork pipe-rack that he was. 
making for his father’s birthday, and the varnish- 
laden brush was in his hand. The tempter in 
the shape of Alfie whispered, ‘‘I say, Lannie, 
you daren’t give this a lick of varnish.” Lance 
made a feint of varnishing the glossy silk and 
then looked round. The Colonel was still standing 
at the far end of the long room with his back to 
the bench and its occupiers. 

‘“What are you beggarsup to?” It was Harry 
who had left the Colonel and Hilary and George 
and the scenery, and had stolen up to see the 
fun. ‘‘ What are you going to do with that hat?” 

‘“‘ Nothing,” said Lance, putting it down on the 

bench; ‘‘but wouldn't I like to varnish it all 
over!” 

Harry took up the hat. 

“‘T say,’ he whispered to the others, ‘the 
Colonel’s got his best Sunday-going wig on to- 
day. Tell you what we might do—just put the 
least little lick of varnish in the inside. You, 
Alfie, stroll away, and if the Colonel moves—just 
cough.” 
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The varnish-laden brush was still in Lance’s 
itching hands. 

“No,” whispered Harry, “not just where it ’ll 
touch his forehead—not on the leather band; 
he’d find that out by the feel before he left the 
house. Here, give me the brush! Just there, 
don’t you see? just where it ’ll stick to his wig. 
Oh, jiggery! what have I done! What a donkey 
you are, Lance, to have so much varnish on your 
brush. Well, I’ve done it now. Talk about a 
scalp-raiser ! ” 

Not realizing that the brush was loaded with 
the varnish, Harry had intended merely to touch , 
the white silk on the side of the hat with the 
smallest possible quantity of the sticky stuff—just 
enough to pull the Colonel’s wig awry when he 
took off his hat; but alas! quite a little stream 
had dripped from that over-charged brush, and 
a half-circle of the lining was already yellow with 
the smelly fluid. 

“He’s going out at the other door,” Lance 
whispered. 

Pot hat ceeweky,” said) Harry. » “He never 
remembers where he leaves his hat. We'll wait 
a minute or two and then put it on one of the 
hat-pegs in the hall.” 

“« Hope he doesn’t remember,” said the laughing 
Lance. ‘‘ Worst of it is, you can’t depend upon 
the Colonel’s bad memory. He’s got an awful 
knack of remembering just when you think he 
won't. I'll go and see if the coast is clear.” 
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‘‘He’s in the drawing-room with mother and 
Maggie,” Lance reported a minute later. ‘‘ Shall 
I take it to the hall?” 

‘‘No,” said Harry, “I’m on in this scene. 
And I know the peg he generally hangs his hat 
on. I'll go.” 

Harry hung up the hat and went back to his 
scene-painting, but both Hilary and George asked 
him several times that afternoon what it was that 
tickled him so much, and what he meant by 
spluttering with laughter every two or three 
minutes. Harry only said that he was thinking of 
something. 

At the other end of the room, Lance and Alfie, 
who had returned, were also strongly moved to 
suppressed mirth as they chatted together in a 
low voice. Alfie enjoyed the story immensely: 

“T’m afraid it’s one of his calling afternoons,” 
Lance was saying, ‘‘and itll be awful if that 
beastly stuff sticks to his wig and the wig comes 
off with his hat.” 

‘*T never thought of that,” said Alfie, round- 
eyed and for a moment sober. 

“Nor I. Fancy his meeting some lady in the 
lane and raising his hat!” 

The brothers leaned forward on the bench and 
tried not to laugh noisily. Harry heard them, 
and exploded afresh. | 

“But it'll be worse still if he calls anywhere,” 
Lance went on. ‘‘ How he'll frighten the servant ! 
And I’m pretty sure he won't be able to get the 
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wig out of the hat. I suppose he'll clap his hat 
on again and make a bolt for it.” 

The two boys laughed until their sides ached. 

*“Hope he won’t smell the stuff and examine 
his hat in the hall,’ Lance said when he had 
recovered. ‘‘ You might hang about a bit, Alfie, 
and see him off the premises.” 

“*O yes, and get copped !’’ objected Alfred. 

“‘Needn’t get copped unless you muff it. Why 
not hang about the Cloggery a bit?” 

‘ All right.” 

He was not caught, and when Sarah let the 
Colonel out at the hall-door Alfred distinctly 
heard the old officer sniff and remark to the 
maid—‘‘ Strong smell of varnish here—Eh?” 
However, with his own eyes he had seen the 
Colonel put his hat on and go out, apparently 
in a great hurry, and. the happy Alfred went back 
to report the circumstances to Lance. 


II. 


It was an axiom both with Harry and Lance 
that ‘‘if you are in for it you ave in for it, and the 
best thing is to get the licks over as soon as you 
can.” This is a very natural theory, but it is one 
that cannot always be put into practice. In the 
matter of the varnished hat, for instance, Nemesis 
seemed to be out of town. As a matter of fact 
he was already in pursuit, but his victims did not 
know it. 
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Many things take on quite a different aspect 
when you have “slept on them” (as the curious 
saying is) and certainly Harry and Lance did not 
laugh nearly so much on Friday morning as they 
had done on Thursday afternoon. For to begin 
with, Friday was drill-day, and that meant 
meeting the Colonel face to face, willy-nilly. 

But when mid-day came, to their surprise no 
Colonel put in an appearance. Later in the day 
they heard, to their horror, that he was not able 
to leave his house. Their father had received a 
note from him and had paid him a visit: that 
was all they knew. 

Harry, Lance, and Alfred still sniggered when 
they met, but each knew perfectly well that the 
other was uneasy—to say the least of it. 

On Saturday the Squire paid a second visit 
to the Colonel, but he did not mention the fact 
to the boys. Harry and Lance grew thoughtful 
as the day went on, and Sunday found them both 
in much lower spirits than they were accustomed 
to. 

“TI can’t stand this much longer,’ Lance said 
to Harry and Alfie on Monday after morning 
schools. ‘‘ One of us ought to speak to father 
about it—don’t you think so, Harry?” 

“Yes,” said Harry thoughtfully, “‘ and it ought 
to be me.” 

‘Suppose we draw lots,” suggested Lance. 
“We are all in it really, but we ought to try and 
get Alfie off.” 
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“I don’t want to be got off,” Alfred objected 
doggedly.” 

“Well,” said Harry, “‘let’s try the old nursery 
dodge of counting out. Put your fingers in my 
hat and I’ll count :— 

‘Ink, pink, pen and ink, 
I command you for to wink: 
O U T spells out—goes he !’”’ 


Now the old nursery dodge of counting out can 
always be manipulated by an old hand, and the 
person who is owt is a foregone conclusion— 
always supposing that the one who counts starts 
at the right place. : 

Needless to say, Alfred was out. 

“ Well, that’s all right for you, youngster,” Harry 
said. ‘‘ You needn’t bother any more about it. 
Lance and I will face the music.” 

But when Alfie had gone Harry said to Lance: 

‘*There’s no reason why you should be lugged 
into the business at all. I did it. Yes, I know 
you were just going to do it, but then, you see, 
you didn’t. I shall see father alone.” 

iiano. good, Lance objected. “I’m sure 
to be suspected: I always am. In fact I’ll bet 
anything the Colonel has put it down to me. 
Anyhow, I’ve got to be in it.” 

‘Well, then, you shan’t be if I can help it. 
You’ve smarted quite enough lately through me, 
and I’m going to do this little job off my own bat. 
You lie low and watch things.” 

‘‘ But if it hadn’t been for me and my beastly 
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varnish you’d never have thought of it,”” urged 
Lance. 

“ How d’ye know that? I meant to do it, and 
I did it. You didn’t touch the hat—at any rate 
with the varnish. Anyhow, I’m going to wait 
and see dad after dinner.” | 


The affair had amused the Squire, but it had 
also angered him. For the very worst that could 
have happened to the Colonel had happened. 
He had gone straight from the Hall to call upon 
Mrs. Byrse, and what Harry thought might 
possibly occur had done so. Removing his hat 
in the Byrses’ entrance hall, with the hat he had 
removed his snowy white wig. When he tried to 
take the wig out of the hat he found it impossible. 
To the amazement, and the amusement, of the 
servant, he had turned upon his heel and fled— 
as enraged as a naturally choleric man could 
possibly be. 

Now everybody in Ridingdale knew that the 
Colonel wore a wig, and that he had done so ever 
since his retirement from the service. An ugly 
scalp-wound, received in the Mutiny, rendered it 
necessary. But perhaps only his servants and 
the Squire’s boys knew that he possessed a best 
and a second-best head of hair, and that there 
were times when he always wore the former. 
The reason of his donning it on that particular 
day they did not know. It was not for the sake 
of the calls he had intended to make, but for the 
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sufficient if prosaic reason that his other wig had 
been sent to a distant hairdresser that very 
morning. Thus the unhappy Colonel was now 
wigless: Lance's varnish had for ever spoiled 
his best “hirsute confection”—as its maker 
called it. 

The Colonel’s anger was certainly not without 
cause: nay, his desire that the perpetrator of this 
senseless and expensive and humiliating practical 
joke should be severely punished, was quite 
reasonable. The Squire easily admitted all this, 
but he found it hard to tell the story to his wife 
without laughing, and he dreaded having to speak 
to his boys about the matter lest he should be 
unable to keep a straight face. But he had made 
the most sincere apologies to the Colonel— 
expressing indeed his genuine grief that his old 
friend had been subjected to so much annoyance. 

The Colonel felt absolutely sure that Lance 
was the culprit, and though the Squire was not 
equally certain he thought it not at all unlikely 
that his fourth son had had a hand in the matter. 

“Fact is, Jack,” the old soldier said, ‘‘ your 
bits of birchings do no good at all. I don’t 
believe in flogging, as you know, but upon my 
word if I had the right instrument I’d give the 
young rascal a couple of dozen with my own 
hand. You are too tender with the scamps. 
You make a great show of strapping ’em up and 
flourishing your birch and all that, but I don’t 
believe you ever really make ’em smart.” 
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The Squire did not argue this point, but he 
thought it strange that the Colonel, who objected 
to whipping on the score of cruelty, should blame 
him for not inflicting more pain. 

‘‘ Well,” said Ridingdale, ‘‘when I have dis- 
covered the culprit, suppose I hand him over to 
you bodily ?” 

“You give me leave to punish him in any way 
I please?” 

“ Certainly, Ido. You won't do him any per- 
manent injury, I know, for you are not so blood- 
thirsty as you pretend to be.” 

‘And you won't interfere with my methods?” 

‘Certainly not. Punish him, or them, in any 
way you please.” 

‘All right,” replied the Colonel. “I shall get 
one of my wigs back to-morrow. There'll be a 
court-martial at the Hall, and—well, something 
else.” 


‘*I say, Lannie, old chap, I think I shall make 
my will.” 

The light of blameless laughter was no longer 
in Harry’s eyes: he had just interviewed his 
father. 

**What’s up, Harry ?” 

“Everything. Dad takes an awfully serious 
view of the thing. Says it might have cost him 
one of his oldest and best friends. And that’s a 
fact if you come to think of it.” 

Lance nodded, but looked rather scared. 
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“Worst of it is 
pretended to whistle. 

‘*What’s the worst, Harry? Do tell us!” 

‘Worst is, father has handed me over to the 
Colonel for punishment!” 

**Do you mean = 

‘‘T mean just that. I begged father to give me 
a regular big swishing and get it over, but he 
won’t. Says he has promised the Colonel—who 
can’t come till to-morrow—that he shall do what- 
ever he likes with me.” 

Lance paled perceptibly and his lips grew 
dry. , 

“Poor old Harry!” he said at length. 

“It's sure to be something pretty beastly, I 
know.” 

‘* And if I shared it I’m afraid it wouldn’t make 
it any better for you, Harry.” 

‘Course it wouldn’t. Make it a jolly sight 
worse. Don’t you do or say anything. I’ve 
already told father that I was the one who did it. 
You'll only mix things up if you go saying that 
you helped.” 

Lance took Harry’s hand and led him out into 
the park. 

‘‘T expect he’s having some regular Jack- 
Sheppard-irons made for me,” Harry said, ‘and 
that I shall have to wear ’em for weeks. So 
it’s all over with my Christmas—to say nothing 
of footer.” 


Harry broke off and 
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Ill. 


The Colonel and Harry stood face to face. 

“So you are the boy, Harry, who thought it 
great fun to make an old man—old enough to 
be your grandfather —ridiculous? You are the 
boy who, in your father's house, wilfully destroyed 
the property of his guest? You are the boy, it 
seems, who hoped to cover with shame and con- 
fusion one who, to say the least of it, has now 
and then shown you some kindness.” 

It was a way of putting the thing that made 
Harry gasp for breath. He would dearly have 
liked to say “no” to every one of those charges ; 
but how could he? For the good old man had 
been made ridiculous, fad lost his property, had 
been shamed—before a maid-servant. 

“But I'm not going to waste words on you, 
lest—lest I should forget myself. Only let me 
tell you, Harry Ridingdale, you have been guilty 
of a piece of dastardly rascality and of a thing 
that many men would never forgive. That’s all 
I have got to say. The rest you will find written 
on this paper.” 

He handed the trembling boy an envelope and 
walked out of the room. 

Alas for the far-reaching consequences ore a 
practical joke! To Harry that paper was a kind 
of death-warrant—it killed his dearest hopes and 
prospects. He had always known himself to be 
one of the Colonel’s favourites, and it was no 
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secret that through the old man’s generosity 
Harry was to go to Sandhurst. In his will the 
Colonel had made special provision for this, and 
indeed much more than this. The sheet of paper 
that Harry held in his quivering hand informed 
him that all the Colonel’s good purposes in his 
regard had been revoked. 

It was the first really great blow, the first truly 
big sorrow this fifteen-year-old lad had experi- 
enced. It went very hard with him. He stood in 
the dining-room with blanched face and shaking 
hands, reading the fatal paper over and over 
again. With a little groan he tottered towards 
the table and dropped into a chair. He felt half 
dazed, half paralyzed. His breast heaved but he 
did not shed a single tear: his sorrow was too 
deep for weeping. But he laid his head upon his 
hand and remained motionless. The goal of his 
greatest earthly desire would never be reached: 
that was the one truth he realized. 

The entrance of Sarah to lay the cloth for 
dinner, roused him from his stupor. He had 
been called out of school to see the Colonel, and 
ought to have returned. It was too late now, and 
if he went out of doors he would meet his brothers. 
By a sort of blind instinct he walked slowly to the 
household oratory. 

When I say that Harry was not of a devout 
temperament, I only mean that he had not that 
natural taste for piety that some boys seem to 
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possess. They are not always the best fellows, 
by any means, for when God bestows a gift of 
this sort He expects a good return for it in 
the shape of solid virtue, and your naturally 
reverent and piously disposed lad does not 
always give God what he might. 

But when Harry did pray, he prayed well. 
Moreover, he would allow nothing to interfere 
with his daily devotions and his fortnightly 
Confession and Communion. Never for a 
moment had he felt the smallest inclination to 
be a priest or a religious, nor was he openly 
enthusiastic about all the pious practices that 
some of his brothers never omitted. Yet both 
father and mother, confessor and tutor, had 
ample reason for believing that Harry’s faith 
was as sound as his heart was pure. 

When he found himself in the oratory he 
scarcely guessed that he was praying. Kneeling 
and bowing his head in his hands he only said 
over and over again the same words. He was 
sorry for the pain that he had given to the 
Colonel, sorry for the trouble he had brought 
upon father and mother. He tried to keep his 
own personal disappointment in the background: 
only God knows how far he succeeded. “I am 
so sorry!” he said again and again, ardently 
wishing that he could pray—when, as a matter 
of fact, his prayer was most real. The prayers 
that are forced from us by sorrow cannot but be 
true. 
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For the whole of the succeeding week Harry 
went about in a listless, downcast way that was 
as unlike his usual self as June is unlike January. 
His heart ached, and the hearts of his brothers 
ached with and for him. All were more or less 
depressed—saving the little ones. Lance was 
found in tears more than once, and the usually 
noisy and irresponsible Alfie went about as softly 
as a doubly-ironed pair of lace-up clogs would 
allow him. School was many degrees quieter 
than usual, and Dr. Byrse, who was not in the 
secret, marvelled much and thought of locking 
up his cane. 

“Tf I could only get the Colonel to understand 
that I didn’t mean to make him ridiculous and 
laughed at, and all that, and that I didn’t really 
want to spoil either his wig or his hat—I 
shouldn’t mind so much.” 

Harry looked very miserable as he said this to 
his father. 

‘But you see, father, if I went to him and 
said all this, he wouldn’t believe me; he’d think 
I was only trying to get round him so that I 
could go to Sandhurst.” 

“I’m not sure that he would, Harry. I rather 
fancy you are doing him an injustice by thinking 
so. You must make some allowance for an old 
man’s feelings. You see, you have always been 
his boy, as it were, and he thought more of 
you than any of the rest—except Sweetie and 
Lance.” 
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‘But he’s always so fearfully down upon poor 
Lannie.” 

“I know, Harry: but that’s one of his ways 
of showing that he cares for a boy. However, 
I am glad to tell you that his help in the matter 
of Sandhurst and the army is not taken from us 
as a family. Which of your brothers he will 
offer it to remains to be seen.” 

Harry had one fierce moment’s struggle with 
jealousy and then exclaimed—brokenly but 
brightly-—‘‘O, father, I am so glad!” 

‘“You make me glad, my boy, by saying so. 
Harry,” he went on, taking the Jad’s hand; ‘‘no 
one knows better than I do that you did not 
mean to hurt the Colonel, or to make him a 
laughing-stock. But you are not a little child 
now. You are capable of thinking and of fore- 
seeing possible, or probable, consequences. What 
you did with that varnish was just what a little 
chap might do, but from a fellow of your age 
one expects a greater power of reasoning from 
cause to effect. You didn’t advert, perhaps, to: 
what was sure to follow 3 

‘I’m afraid I did, father. Not at the moment 
I was doing it, but just after.” 

‘Just so. At the moment you put the varnish: 
inside the hat you did not clearly foresee the. 
consequences. But you know, old man, we have. 
no right to do things heedless of what may 
happen. As you remember, a boy was brought 
up before me last week for putting some pieces of 
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iron on the railway line. Well, he told us over 
and over again that he didn’t mean to hurt any- 
body: he wanted to see the train jump, that was 
all. He wanted a little fun. Well that bit of 
fun has ruined the boy, for, though I did my best 
to save him, my brother-magistrates insisted 
upon his being sent to gaol for three months. 
And he was only fourteen—not so old as you, 
Harry. Think of the trouble he has brought 
upon himself and upon a good, respectable father 
and mother—to say nothing of the terrible 
consequences that might have resulted if a 
platelayer hadn’t found and removed the obstruc- 
tions!” 


IV. 


It was Christmas Eve. Almost the last touch 
had been put to the decorations in the church, 
and three of the Ridingdale boys had had tea 
with Mrs. Lethers—‘to save time,” as William 
put it, and a walk to the Hall and back again. 
By six o'clock there were people waiting for 
confession, and by seven the church contained 
quite a small crowd of waiting penitents. Among 
these were Colonel Ruggerson and all the Riding- 
dale boys, except the youngest Snags. 

The Squire and his wife had gone home when 
Harry finally left the sacristy and took his place 
at the end of a row of kneeling brothers. He 
had prayed for a few minutes, asking help to 
make a good confession, and was just beginning 
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to examine his conscience when somebody tapped 
his shoulder with a stick. Looking round quickly 
he saw the Colonel standing in the aisle and 
beckoning to him. Thinking the old officer 
wished to send him somewhere with a message, 
Harry sprang up quickly, following the Colonel 
to the bottom of the church and out into the 
porch. 

‘Think I’ve been vindictive, Harry?” 

The sudden question startled the boy, but he 
promptly answered, “ No, sir—not at all.” 

‘SSUre Or that tea 

““O quite sure, Colonel. You—you punished 
me quite properly: I—lI think I should have 
done the same myself.” 

“You do—do you? Umph! But I s’pose 
you’ve felt pretty bad over this business ?” 

“Yes, Colonel. I’ve been frightfully sorry that 
I hurt—your feelings. I wouldn’t have done it 
if ’'d thought what it would mean to you, sir— 
I really wouldn’t. And it would make me awfully 
happy, Colonel, if you’d say you’ve forgiven me. 
Only that, of course. I’m not asking for anything 
else, I assure you. But if you’d only say——’’ 

Harry had spoken very fast and in his eager- 
ness he had seized the Colonel’s hand and was 
pressing it between his own hard palms. The 
porch was not very light and the Colonel could 
not well see the boy’s face, but it is certain that 
Harry’s voice broke suspiciously. 

And then—was it really possible? Could it 
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really be that, for a single instant, the grim old 
man had held him to his breast? At any rate 
he could believe his ears for it was the Colonel’s 
voice that was grunting— 

***Course I forgive you—young goose! There, 
go and make your confession. Going myself, 
directly. And, look here, you young scoundrel— 
pray forme! Dye hear?” 

**But then you know,” babbled Lance an hour 
later—‘‘ Christmas always is and always will be 
just the loveliest, jolliest, delightfulest, spifingest 
time of the year! And I bet you anything you 
like that when the Colonel’s things for the 
Christmas-tree are labelled, our Harry will just 
jolly right well score off us.” 

But this year it certainly seemed as if Harry 
had been entirely overlooked. The big box from 
the Colonel had come as usual, and there was 
a special label on each present; but when father 
and mother were questioned by Lance both had 
to admit that Harry’s present was missing. 

An hour later, however, mother let it leak out 
that a special messenger had just been sent by 
the Colonel, and that there was something for 
Harry after all—though she was not sure that it 
was a present. “It is in an envelope, dear,” 
she said to Lance, ‘‘and it is to be hung on the 
Christmas-tree with the other things.” 

‘‘An envelope—that’s all,” Hilary announced 
to the rest. 
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‘‘But what a haul it turned out!” Lance said 
to me the next day. ‘‘ Sandhurst made all right 
for him just as if nothing had happened and’”’— 
Lance’s eyes grew big as he went on—“a lovely, 


crackling, crispy Bank -of-England-Five -Pound- 
Note! !” 


JOHNNIE NORTH. 


e-jORNNIET 2. John Norib!! .2 iofeck lit? 

The only response was a cock-crow, the rattle 
of a sheep-dog’s chain, and the falling of a little 
shower of cherry-blossom. Mrs. North re-entered 
the house grumbling volubly. 

** Never seed such a lad?’ my life! You may 
call and you may call till your throat’s sore, but 
you are only callin’ to the wind! Here’s all this 
bread ready for tekin’ to the baker’s, and if it’s to 
go Ireckon I mun tek it mysen! Why its ar-past 
four as I’m a livin’ woman, an’ that lad not wum 
fro’ skule!” 

“That lad” had ate entered the littl 
kitchen. Odd petals of cherry-blossom stuck to 
his velveteen coat and corduroy knickerbockers. 
Johnnie sometimes found that his safest hiding- 
places were those nearest home. 

‘“‘Is the bread ready, mother?” he asked 
timorously. 

““My sakes, but I'll ready you!” she began 
turning upon him savagely. His sudden appear- 
ance had startled her. ‘‘ Here ’ev I bin shoutin’ 
my throat out for the last ’arf hour”—a fearful 
exaggeration as Johnnie well knew—“ and all this 
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bread waitin’ for the bak’us. Get along wi’ you, 
do—you lazy good-for-nowt. And mind, not one 
bit or drop o’ tea do you get in this ‘ouse 
to-night !” 

But Johnnie was already on his way to the 
baker’s, bearing two half-stone loaves. It was 
his mother’s habit to carry on like that, and it 
meant about as much as the barking of the old 
sheep-dog in the yard. The lad was so used to 
it that only now and then did it affect him. 
Occasionally, however, it hurt him a good deal. 

‘Here comes the best lad i’ all Ridingdale!” 

This was the greeting of the baker’s wife—an 
older woman than his own mother and quite as 
hard-worked. 

‘*Eh, Johnnie, but I wish you wa my lad, that 
I do!” she added. 

There were moments, passing moments of 
bitterness, when Johnnie had the same wish. 
The baker’s wife was childless. 

Johnnie left the bakehouse with a huge bun in 
each hand—Mrs. Twells’s usual present. He felt 
master of the situation now. Even if his mother 
refused to give him his tea, he could manage to 
exist until supper-time. But then, in nine cases 
out of ten his mother’s threats meant nothing. 
Yet he was always dreading the tenth case, and 
it sometimes came out of its turn, and when he 
least expécted it. 

“ Don’t stand dawdling there,” his mother called 
out to him when he reached home, and lingered 
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for a moment at the back-door—wondering if he 
might venture to go in and ask for his tea. “A 
pretty thing if I’m to keep the things on the table 
till supper-time for a litherin’ thing like you!” 
she continued, as she poured his tea into a basin 
and banged down upon the table a plate of thick 
bread and butter. 

The boy did not dawdle over his meal. All the 
time he was eating she kept up a running com- 
mentary on what she called his ‘“ goings on,” 
asking heaven and earth to witness to his 
multiplied iniquities. But the heat had died out 
of her scolding long before he had finished his 
tea, and he did not mind her ordinary moods. 
What he did mind—what would now and then 
send the blood from his peach-like cheeks and 
drive him sobbing to some lonely retreat, was the 
passion she would sometimes show as she raised 
her voice and cursed ‘him for some very trifling 
fault. He had only just turned twelve, and he 
was not as other boys of his class. 

That he was not as his brothers were was 
Mrs. North’s chief ground of complaint. Her 
husband had been head ploughman at the Hall in 
years gone by; now he rented a little farm. There 
were two lads older than Johnnie, both of them of 
that handy type their mother so greatly appre- 
ciated. No one in Ridingdale would more 
vehemently have scorned the suggestion that she 
wanted to get rich, than Mrs. North, but her 
husband frankly admitted that she was of the 
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saving sort. Heand the two older lads did all 
the work of the farm. In the meantime, Johnnie 
was at school. 

‘‘And wheer’re you off to now, I'd like to 
know?” asked the mother as her son got up 
from the tea-table and took his cap. 

‘‘IT shan’t be very far away, mother, if you 
want me,” he said in a tone half-pleading and 
half-conciliating. ‘‘Shall you want me for any- 
thing before supper-time ?” he asked as he stood 
on the door-step and began nervously to scrape 
his clog on the whitened stone. 

‘“‘ Now just look at the mess you are making on 
my clean step!” she vociferated suddenly. ‘I 
may work my fingers to the bone for all you care! 
There—get along out of my sight!” she exclaimed, 
giving him a push with the broom she had caught 
up in order to sweep up the tiny fragment of dirt 
the boy had left upon it. 

Yet all the time she loved the lad passionately, 
and there were moments when he knew it. It 
was rumoured in the village that she sometimes 
flogged him unmercifully, but the rumour had 
small foundation. He cared little or nothing for 
the two or three strokes of the stick she gave him 
now and then; often enough he did not even feel 
them through his jacket of velveteen. Her words 
often hurt him to the quick. 

Did she really mean them ? was a question the 
boy asked himself nearly every day of his life. 
“IT hate the very sight of you!” she would say, 
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and then Johnnie found it hard to keep back his 
tears. He wondered if there was something 
really hateful about himself. He had a “ gallows- 
face,” she said, and that wounded him deeply. 
The bit of glass in his attic bed-room did not 
help him in the least. Perhaps he was very ugly, 
he told himself, but then how could he help that ? 
He did his best every morning with a hard brush 
and plentiful water to make his brown curly hair 
lie down flat, but long before he got to school it 
was all over his head, a tangle of beautiful 
ringlets for which a public singer would have 
given a fortune. Then the bit of glass showed 
him a face that always looked red, a dusky peach~ 
like red, that did not belong to his mother’s side 
of the family, any more than the big hazel eyes 
and milky-white teeth. It was very strange, he 
thought, that the youngest of three should be so 
unlike the rest—in everything saving his clothes. 
For they were grey-eyed, poppy-cheeked lads, 
with straw-coloured hair that lay down as 
smoothly as their mother’s whitening locks. 

So Johnnie never dreamt that what the baker’s 
wife had once hinted to him was literally true, 
and that he was one of the handsomest children 
in Ridingdale. 

“You're the very image of your uncle, Johnnie, 
when he was your age,” the baker’s wife had 
said to him. ‘‘Ay, he was a handsome lad was 
your father’s brother. There was many a sore 
’art i’ Ridingdale when he died—years before you 
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wa’ born. Some of ’em—they’re gettin’ old 
women now, most of ’em—niver got o’er it. An’ 
I’m thinkin’ your own mother was one of ’em,” 
she said to herself when the lad had gone. 

Some days, Johnnie thought his own lot a very 
hard one. There was mother on the one hand, 
who was always finding fault with him, often 
telling him she couldn’t abide the sight of him, 
and getting out of him aJl the work that a twelve- 
year-old boy could do about the house. On the 
other hand, there was a schoolmaster who was 
firmly and rightly persuaded that there was 
something out of the common in the lad, and 
that it was his duty to get at that something by 
hook or by crook. Johnnie knew that the school- 
master did not hate him, but——well, Mr. Stanton 
divined the thickness of velveteen and did not 
use his cane upon that. The boy often felt that 
he was living between two furies, impossible to 
appease try as much as he might. 

But in the hardest lot there are compensations. 
In this case there was father—a strangely silent, 
to some a forbidding-looking man, but to his 
youngest son always a harbour of refuge. 
Sundays were days of bliss to Johnnie because, 
except during church hours, father was at home 
all day. They were inseparable, and in his 
father’s presence the mother’s tongue lost some- 
thing of its loquacity and nearly all its bitterness. 
Hand in hand father and son would wander out 
into the fields in summer, or sit side by side 
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before the fire in winter, the boy’s tongue never 
at rest—either answering or asking questions or 
reading aloud from the books he loved. It had 
been the same always. As a little child his 
favourite seat had been his father’s knee. Even 
now as bed-time drew near he would lay his head 
upon the man’s knee and fall asleep with his 
father’s hand resting upon his curly locks. 

Never by any chance did the boy complain to 
his father, but the latter always knew when his 
child was in extra trouble. 


*‘T’ll ’ave you put away, as sure aS my name’s 
’Lizabeth North—that I will. And before you're 
much older too. You litherin’ lazy ’ound!” 

This was the kind of speech that hurt Johnnie 
more than blows. To be put away was, in the 
Dale, a phrase of awful significance. Only twice 
in his young life had Johnnie known a boy to be 
put away, and each occurrence had made a most 
painful and lasting impression upon his sensitive 
soul. The first case had been that of a truant 
who was by way of becoming a thief, and Johnnie 
had seen the policeman taking the lad from his 
home to the station, en route to an industrial 
school. The second case had been a much more 
serious one. Some stacks had been fired in the 
neighbourhood, and one of the suspected was a 
boy he had sat next to at school. With blanched 
face and beating heart had Johnnie formed one of 
a very silent procession of boys that followed the 
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two prisoners from the lock-up to the station, 
gazing with awe upon the shining bracelets of 
steel that linked the youngster’s wrist to that of a 
much older brother. It was the first time in his 
life Johnnie had ever seen one of his own kind 
handcuffed, and the memory of it haunted him 
like a nightmare. And he had rather liked that 
lad. They had played together in the playground, 
shared apples and sweets, now and then. Friends 
they had never been: Johnnie's only friend was 
Tommie Lethers. Then, after long weeks of 
waiting, the news reached Ridingdale that the 
prisoners had been tried at the Assizes and found 
guilty, the older one being sent to penal servitude, 
the younger to a short term of imprisonment and 
long detention in a reformatory. 

No wonder the phrase “to be put away” 
frightened Johnnie. What had he done, he asked 
himself, that he should be put away? Even a 
little boy is capable of asking a reasonable 
question. Fora while, common sense triumphed 
over fear. His latest offence had been the most 
trifling accident. His mother had sent him to collect 
eggs. The hens had been laying better than 
usual, and instead of the half-dozen or so that 
he expected to find, he was returning with eleven, 
carrying them very carefully in his cap. Unfortu- 
nately, just as he was nearing the house he caught 
the loosened iron of one of his clogs on a stone 
and fell forward. Only two of the eggs were 
cracked, for disregarding himself he made a 
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desperate effort to hold them up in his closed 
cap. One of his knees was cut open by the 
sharp gravel, but he only saw that later. His 
mother’s fury was the only thing he could attend 
to for some time. She seized the nearest weapon 
at hand, a broom-handle, and struck at him 
savagely. For a moment his eyes blazed with 
wrath and words of angry remonstrance trembled 
upon his lips. But his father’s reiterated warning 
came back to him. ‘‘ Niver answer her back, 
Johnnie, miver! She'll come round if you leave 
‘er aloan.” Happily, he had not entered the 
house, and he did not see why he should stand 
still to be beaten with a thing heavy enough to | 
break his back. So Johnnie showed his mother 
a pair of iron heels that were, in every sense of 
the word, clean. 

He knew that he must be an outcast for the rest 
of the evening, at any rate until his father came 
home. Fortunately, he had had his tea. Indeed, 
if it had not been for the cruel words his mother 
flung after him in that far-reaching voice of hers, 
he would have made himself tolerably happy. But 
that threat of having him “put away” hurt him 
sorely. Almost half an hour passed before he 
felt the pain of the only blow he had waited 
to receive, and the smart of the wounded knee. 
Examining the latter, he saw that his black 
woollen stocking was soaked in blood. His cord 
knickerbockers did not cover the wound, so he 
turned down his stocking and limped along the 
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road to the nearest spring. There he washed 
away the blood and tied his handkerchief round 
the knee. 

‘‘That’s niver our Johnnie, surely! why, what’s 
a doin’, lad?” 

It was his father’s voice and the boy’s heart 
bounded gladly. 

“T fell down, daddy, and hurt my knee. ’Tisn’t 
much, really. It’ll soon heal. I’ve washed the 
gravel out of it.” 

‘“‘ Wheer ‘ev you bin, Johnnie ?”—but without 
waiting for an answer he added: ‘‘ My sakes! but 
you're walkin’ fine and lame, that you are. I’m 
thinkin’ I'll ’av to carry you, lad.” 

‘“No, daddy, you're tired. I can hop along all 
right—if you give me your hand.” 

“‘ Nay, my lad, this “Il niver do—not at no price. 
I reckon you mun go pick-a-back, like you used 
to do,” said the man after a short interval as he 
saw that the child’s lameness was increasing. 
“There!” he went on with a grunt of satis- 
faction as Johnnie mounted the big broad back 
and clasped his arms about his father’s neck 
—‘‘that’s it, man. Now we shall get on I’m 
thihkin’.” 

For a moment the little lad forgot everything 
except the joy of possessing this great ungainly, but 
very lovable father. How safe he felt, and how 
happy, in spite of the smart of his wound! What 
really mattered so long as he could call this man 
daddy! He thrust his head far forward over 
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the huge shoulder and kissed his father’s furrowed 
cheek. 

‘““What’s wrong, Johnnie my lad?” 

It seemed a strange question to ask at the 
moment when everything seemed so very right. 
But father and son understood one another. 
Johnnie rarely or never complained of his mother, 
but the man always knew what any extra show 
of affection on the child’s part meant. The 
question brought back the little lad’s trouble with 
a rush. There was silence for some minutes as 
the man plodded along, but he could feel that 
the boy was trying to stifle his sobs—could feel 
the heaving of the young breast as it lay upon his 
back. 

**What’s she bin doin’ now, lad?” asked the 
man at length. 

The question only increased the boy’s quiet 
sobbing. At last, however, he began brokenly: 
‘‘ She said—she said—she said——” 

** Well, lad, what did she say to thee ?” 

‘She said—she’d have me put away.” 

The father laughed cheerily. ‘‘ She’d’ave to put 
your daddy away first I reckon, Johnnie—eh?” 

His mother often told the boy that “his te&ars. 
lay very near;” if she had known him as his 
father knew him she would have been aware that 
his laughter lay just as near. Asa matter of fact 
Johnnie’s tears were often of the bitter, unshed 
kind. They rarely flowed saving when he was. 
alone, or when his father began to console him. 
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Johnnie laughed heartily at the man’s sally. 

“You're a softie for tekkin any notice at all 
o’ what your mother says when her’s mad. Her 
niver means it, lad. It’s ony ’er way 0’ goin’ on. 
An’ a very nasty way it is. But it don’t break 
no bones.” 

Johnnie had heard all this before. To the last 
remark he had once answered, ‘“‘ No, daddie, but 
it hurts you inside.” 

It was seldom enough his mother saw his tears. 
Like many boys of his age, and perhaps all of his 
temperament, he was at once very childish and 
very manly. He had great powers of endurance, 
thanks to a healthy constitution, abundance of 
fresh air and plain food; but a very little petting 
from his father made him a baby—for the time 
at least. He would take his canings at school 
without a whimper; but a few kind words of 
reproof from the master would instantly break 
him down. In the midst of his mother’s storming 
he would put on the look of a young Ajax; but 
on the rare occasions when she spoke to him 
tenderly, or touched him affectionately, he would 
cling to her as though he were a two-year-old 
child. 

For Mrs. North had her tender moments, 
though generally it required something out of the 
common to bring them about. Some little success 
with butter, cheese, or poultry would often drive 
away for a time the demon of ill-temper with 
which she was possessed. Also—and this was 
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Johnnie’s sheet-anchor when things seemed at 
their worst—she always grew motherly and 
solicitous when anything ailed him. 

To-night when her husband appeared in the 
kitchen with Johnnie on his back, and she caught 
sight of the bandaged knee, she had the boy in 
her arms almost before his feet could touch the 
floor. 

**It isn’t much really, mother,” he said as she 
began to untie the handkerchief. ‘‘ And it stopped 
bleeding after I’d bathed it.” 

** But your stocking’s soaked with blood, child,” 
she said as she began to unlace his heavy clogged- 
boot, and suddenly remembered his fall in the 
yard. ‘‘ Why didn’t you tell me it was bleeding?” 

She carried him to the sofa, he laughingly pro- 
testing that he could walk quite well; then she 
deftly bandaged the knee with linen—getting him 
clean stockings and fussing about him until he 
was half inclined to think that he had injured 
himself seriously. But his experience of tumbles, 
gashes, and bruises was an extensive one, and 
he knew that, with him at least, such things 
healed much quicker than the wounds caused 
by hard words. 

So he settled himself down to a quiet evening 
on the sofa—a rare thing with Johnnie at this 
time of the year. He had nooks and corners, 
retiring rather than hiding-places, in the farm- 
yard, in the orchard and in the meadows. In 
some such retreat he prepared his lessons. Up 
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a tree, in a hole of the hay-stack, among the straw 
of the stable-loft, in a corner of the barn—to one 
of these places he carried the books that were the 
key to that golden world which he was beginning to 
discover for himself. He could, and often did, pass 
from the Country of Dreams to the noisy play of 
his schoolmates—would rarely refuse to join them 
if they found him in his hiding-place, for his 
healthy little body delighted in exercise, and he 
could run and jump with the best of them. 

He was reading David Copperfield for the first 
time, and to-night even if he had been in great 
pain—and he was not—the book would have been 
more than an anodyne. There were moments 
when he thought himself the most badly-used 
boy in the whole world; quite as often perhaps 
he told himself that he was the happiest. David 
Copperfield he could understand and sympathize 
with. His heart went out to the boy who had lost 
his father. 

Supper-time came all too soon. Breakfast at 
eight, dinner at twelve, tea at four, supper at 
eight—such was the rule of the house. The school 
was very near, and Johnnie was rarely late 
for meals. Supper was an informal affair on 
week-days ; on Sunday nights, for some reason 
or other, it took on the dignity of a set meal. 
In the spring and summer, as often as not, 
Johnnie would take his bread and cheese into the 
open, feeding mind and body at the same moment. 
To-night he knew instinctively that his mother 
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would prepare something nice for him. It came 
in the shape of the treacle-posset that he loved. 

~ “ Does it hurt you, Johnnie?” asked the mother 
coming to his bedside an hour later. She was 
not in the habit of kissing him good-night, though 
she always mounted to the attic to see that he 
was warmly covered and to take away his 
candle. 

“It only smarts a bit, mother,” he said 
smilingly. Then with a sudden rush of affection 
he flung out his arms and drew her face down 
to his own. She put one arm between his neck 
and the pillow and lifted him very gently as she 
kissed his lips. But he would not let her go. 

** Mother,” he began plaintively, “‘you don’t 
really hate me—do you?” 

‘* Hate you, child!”’ she exclaimed with almost 
startling intensity. ‘‘ Whatever are you saying, 
lad? You’ve been dredmin’, ’aven’t you?” Her 
grip upon him tightened perceptibly. 

** And, mother!” he went on chokingly, ‘‘ you’d 
never—you'd never have me—put away, would 
you?” F 
“You great baby!” she said with affected 
asperity. ‘‘ What are you talkin’ about!” She 
laughed as she tenderly brushed back the curls 
that clustered on his forehead, and lifting him 
once more she pressed him to her bosom and left 
him covered with kisses—and tears. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Twelve years later the gossips at the bake- 
house had, in their own idiom, ‘‘summat to talk 
about.” 

‘‘ Her wa’ allus down on Johnnie, her wa’, and 
now just think on’t! Them two owder lads what 
her wa’ allis crackin’ up—why I ’eard her say my 
own sen her ’adna ’eerd o’ ’eether of ’em fer above 
two year. An’ ’ere’s young Johnnie what owd 
Kittleshot sent to College, spendin’ all ’is ’olidays 
wi’ her, an’ weetin’ on her ’and and foot.” 

‘* Ah,” said the baker’s wife, ‘‘ Bessie North wa’ 
like some other folks—she coulda see further than 
her nose. If it adn’t bin for her ’usband, she’d 
niver a let the lad go on wi’ his skulin’. An’ now 
look! I ’ad it from Mester Stanton isself as 
Johnnie’s got t’ promise o’ summat as means five- 
underd-a-year—clear money!” 

This fresh item of news took away the gossips’ 
breath, and it was some moments before they 
recovered sufficiently to give vent to their feelings. 
The chorus of wonderment had scarcely subsided 
when the handsome, well-dressed Mr. John North 
himself entered the shop—laughing heartily. 

“‘T know that mother told me to bring her a 
quartern loaf,” he said when he had pleasantly 
greeted the baker’s wife and her friends; ‘“‘ but 
whether it was one baked yesterday, to-day, or 
to-morrow, for the life of me I can’t remember. 
Really I think the best thing I can do is to go 
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back and ask her. I shall catch it if I take the 
wrong one.” 

He laughed so simply and heartily and seemed 
so delighted with his errand, that tears accom- 
panied the smiles of the baker’s wife as she 
assured him that his mother always had a loaf 
** baked yesterday.” 

** An’ I'll send it down t’ oncst, sir,” she added,. 
wiping her eyes. 

“Now look here, Mrs. Twells,” began the 
winner of scholarships and the holder of a post 
worth five hundred a year, ‘I’m not going to 
leave your shop without that loaf. And if you 
call me ‘sir’ again, I’ll ask my mother to get her 
bread from Robinson’s.”’ 

His laughter was delightfully infectious; Mrs. 
Twells and her gossips joined in heartily. 

‘*She was like a second mother to me when I 
was a lad,” he said to the group at the counter as 
Mrs. Twells handed him the loaf in a paper-bag ; 
‘‘and now that I’m by way of being grown-up 
she wants to disown me. And it’s all to save her 
buns, I know,” he rattled on teasingly. ‘If I 
were a little red-cheeked lad in clogs she’d give 
me one now—perhaps two. However, we can’t 
have everything in this world—can we? But tell 
Mr. Twells that I’m coming in to-night to have a 
pipe and a crack with him. I must run home 
now or I shall catch it. Good-bye—for the 
present.” 

Mr. John North, B.A., &c., &c., ran off at full 
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speed, and the chorus of gossips sang his fete 
for half an hour by the clock. 

When he said that his mother had sent him for 
the loaf—she no longer made her own bread— 
John scarcely spoke by the card. In these days 
he did not wait to be told to doathing. It was 
enough for him that his mother wanted bread, 
and he ran for it—that she needed water from 
the well, and he fetched it. She might as well 
have remonstrated with the wind. That this 
handsome youth in his faultless clothes should 
run errands as he had done in corduroy and 
clogs twelve years ago, seemed to her a sort of 
sacrilege; to him it was only a delightful and an 
affectionate service. 

For Johnnie North, whose early boyhood had 
been such a stormy one, was of the class, not too 
common in a self-loving world, who forget the 
blows and the hurtful speech, and remember only 
the kindness and the kiss. 


BO PROPESSIONAL GOSSIP. 


BEFORE a man can be a thorough-going, profes- 
sional gossip, he must have leisure and independ- 
ence. Now the leisure of old William Lethers was 
large, and his means were at any rate sufficient. 
He was a retired shoemaker, or to be more 
accurate, clog-maker; though it was his boast 
that he could ‘‘mek a bute to fit a fut wi’ any 
mon'i’ Ridingdale,” and the boast was not an 
idle one. He had been an honest and a sober 
workman, and from the age of eleven to sixty-five 
had worked ten, and often twelve hours a day. 

Nobody, then, could blame Billy for retiring. 
For years he had employed a small army of work- 
men, and most of the cloggers in the Dale had 
been his apprentices. Before he gave up his 
business, people used to tell him that his trade 
would soon bea lost one; his invariable answer 
was—‘‘ Not while t’ Dale folk kape a’ ounce o’ 
sense in their yeds.”’ It was one of Billy’s half 
grievances that after his retirement the clog trade 
began to increase. But that was owing to circum- 
stances no one could possibly have foreseen. 

Billy enjoyed both his leisure and his means. 
He was a personage in Ridingdale, and there 
were people who feared him. To begin with, he 
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knew the folk of his native town very well, and 
his memory was a formidable thing. More than 
one inhabitant would go out of the way in order 
to avoid a téte-d-téte with Billy. The first two 
or three years after his retirement he spent in 
collecting old debts, or trying to do so, and in 
this way he made himself unpleasant to a number 
of people. It was not nice, for instance, if you 
were trying to push your way out of the ranks of 
the common people, and had just taken a semi- 
detached villa on the outskirts of the town, and 
were entertaining a very select party of friends— 
it was not nice to have old Billy pushing his way 
into your newly-furnished drawing-room, inquiring 
loudly (if good-naturedly) when you were going to 
pay him for ‘them three pair o’ clogs I made for 
your lads seven year ago?”’ 

Some of them had quite forgotten that their 
boys had ever worn such things, and were ready 
utterly to deny the fact, only—well, something 
in Billy’s eye prevented the falsehood. So they 
climbed the high horse, protesting against the 
noisy intrusion, but promising to call on Billy 
‘fat the first opportunity.” 

But it was one thing for Billy to enter a house 
and quite another thing for him to leave it— 
without leaving something behind him in the 
shape of ‘‘a bit of his mind.” Taking a chair, 
the old man would leisurely survey the assembled 
company, and then proceed to a mental appraise- 
ment of the new furniture, talking all the time 
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of “your grandfather”? (who was a_ notorious 
poacher, though Billy was too good-hearted to 
mention this), and “ your Uncle Ned” the 
hedger and ditcher, and a host of their relatives 
living in various parts of the Dale, most of them 
honest folk enough, but all earning their living 
in humble ways, and—Billy’s parting shot—always 
paying everybody for what they had. Thus, through 
their own fault, they were humbled to the dust, 
and those new genteel friends of theirs, people 
who had just come to Ridingdale, gave them one 
invitation in return and then dropped them. 

But if there were a few dishonest people who 
feared William Lethers, there were more who feared 
his wife. A strong character was Mrs. Lethers, 
and a noble one; but to the wrong-doer her tongue 
was a terror. Even the right-doer sometimes 
held her in dread. Quite wrongfully she was 
supposed by some to make the lives of her husband 
and her grandson Tommie a terror to them; 
these were people who did not know the Lethers 
family intimately. It would have been hard to 
find a happier trio than William and Jane and 
Tommie. For William knew how to take her, 
and little Tommie understood the art of getting 
round her. Moreover they both knew that she 
had a heart of gold. She was the kind of person 
who thought it ‘‘ good cookery to dress an alms for 
Friday's dinner,’”’ but who would have ‘jumped 
down a body’s throat”’ if they had tried to impose 
upon her. 

K 2 
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William had retired from business, as we know, 
but he was still an active man. His garden was 
big, and his several pigs required attention. 
Every morning between the hours of nine and 
eleven Billy might be seen with a pair of yokes 
on his round shoulders and two buckets, going to 
various houses in quest of hog wash, or what he 
called ‘‘swill.’” He was proud of his pigs and 
they did him credit. When he “killed,” the 
neighbourhood knew it, and many a poor family 
enjoyed a royal banquet of fry. In his own 
house the week was a festive, if a busy one, and 
always culminated in much rendering of seam 
and salting of bacon. 

It was commonly thought that Billy collected 
news and swill at the same time, and it is certain 
that the calling at many houses gave him a fine 
opportunity for gossip. Whatever interested 
Ridingdale interested Billy, for he loved his 
birth-place exceedingly. It was an open question 
as to whether he could or could not read, but he 
confessed his inability to write. He had occa- 
sionally been seen with a book at his elbow and 
a paper in his hand, but it was remarked that 
whenever a disputed point arose that made 
reference to printed matter a necessity, Billy 
always lamented the unaccountable mislaying of 
his spectacles. This was thought to be curious 
in the case of a man who had the eyes of a 
hawk. 

“Tf you want to know the rights on’t, ax Billy 
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Lethers”—was quite an old-world formula in 
Ridingdale, and it was more than complimentary 
to his tenacity of memory and accuracy of state- 
ment. It will be seen from this that our friend 
was not an ordinary gossip. 

There were two places in Ridingdale known 
as gossip-shops, and speaking roughly, one 
was allotted to ladies, and the other to men. 
Both were of a rather high-class and exclusive 
character, and it was only for purposes of verifi- 
cation that Billy ventured to refer to either. 
Almost every morning of their lives two or three 
elderly gentlemen gave Mr. James Colpington, the 
chemist, a call, and it was generally understood 
that all great questions affecting Ridingdale were 
settled over his counter. Whenever Billy pushed 
back the green baize door and appeared in the 
calomel-scented shop, he was sure to receive a 
hearty greeting, for he and the chemist and the 
old gentlemen chatterers were contemporaries, 
and had known one another since boyhood. The 
ladies’ gossip-shop was of course at Miss Rippell’s, 
the fancy repository, Berlin wool warehouse, and 
circulating library over the way. 

I trust I have made it sufficiently clear that 
both Timington and Hardlow were close enough 
to Ridingdale almost to form a part of it, so 
that it need not surprise the reader to hear of 
Mr. Kittleshot, sen., on one of those flying visits 
to his son, the owner of Hardlow Hall, finding his 
way to Ridingdale and to the chemist’s shop. 
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But it did surprise Billy to see that great person 
leaving Colpington’s in excited conversation with 
old Colonel Ruggerson. Mr. Kittleshot had a 
paper in his hand, and from the way he referred 
to it, it was clear that something in the printed 
pages had made him exceedingly angry. 

Billy would have scorned to lag behind and try 
to overhear the conversation, but his curiosity 
was much excited, and he thought that under the 
circumstances there would be no harm in turning 
into the chemist’s just to say ‘‘ good morning.” 

He found Mr. James Colpington making a 
certain socthing syrup much in demand by Dale 
people, and laughing and talking to himself in a 
very unusual way. 

““That wouldna be old Mester Kittleshot wi’ t’ 
Colonel, would it?” asked Billy, when he and 
the chemist had greeted one another. 

“Ay, ay,” cried Colpington, laughing afresh, 
“that’s the man, and a fine state he’s in, that he 
ise] 

Billy waited for the story as the schoolboy waits 
for a belated tea. 

‘“‘He’s read something in the London Review 
that he cannot stomach,” the chemist continued 
after a few moments of quiet chuckling— “an 
article on ‘Luxury and Social Disorder,’ and it 
has made him furious. Why, I cannot imagine 
unless it is a case of the fitting cap. Unluckily, 
after denouncing all authors and journalists as the 
most luxurious livers under the sun, and the 
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biggest hyprocrites the earth contains, he asked 
the Colonel to look at the article and tell him if 
by any chance he recognized the writer’s style, 
declaring that he would find out the author if it 
cost him athousand pounds. He went on vowing 
that he would surprise the scoundrel in his 
London chambers, or at his country seat, and 
denounce him as the vilest hypocrite unhung. I 
thought I saw a twinkle in the Colonel’s eye, and 
a look of intelligence in his face, but he let the 
great cotton-lord go on until he was exhausted, 
and then in the old soldier’s grim, dry way he 
jerked out—‘ Know the writer intimately: best 
fellow in the world. Just going to call on him. 
Better come with me.’” 

* And who is it?”’ asked the Bewildered Billy, 
‘‘and where have they gone?” 

“Why, to the Hall, of course. Everybody 
knows the Squire writes for the London Review, 
don’t they.” 

Billy answered, ‘‘ Yes, of course;” but it was 
the first time he himself had heard this bit of 
news, and it took him several minutes to digest 
it. ; 

“‘T’d give a five pound note to see Kittleshot’s 
face when he finds himself inside Ridingdale Hall. 
A luxurious liver, indeed! Why, there’s more 
luxury in young Kittleshot’s stable-yard than in 
Squire Ridingdale’s whole establishment.” 

“‘ That there is,” Billy assented with emphasis ; 
and then he inquired—‘‘ D’ye think, Mester Colp- 
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ington, as old Kittleshot and t’ Squire knows one 
another?” 

‘‘Never met before in their lives. The old 
man is never at Hardlow for more than a couple 
of days. They say he is coming soon on a long 
visit.” 

‘‘T reckon you’re goin’ to t’ Hall yorsel for t’ 
play?” 

‘‘Wouldn’t miss it for the world. ‘Bread and 
the games’ was the old cry you know, Billy; well 
the poor Squire has too many mouths of his own 
to feed to have much bread to spare, but he gives 
us—something better than the Roman games.” 

‘**Avna missed it mysen sin he started it. An’ 
they say this yeer’s “ll cap owt.” 

Billy left the shop muttering to himself— 
“‘What a mon t’ Squire is, surely. Writes int’ 
papers, does he? Ony think, now! Wonder if 
there’s owt he canna do!—I reckon he wunna 
cotton much to old Kittleshot. Id like to see 
’em tegither, that I would. T”’ factory man ’ll 
be no match for our Squire, that he wunna.” 


There was one man in Ridingdale who owed 
Billy a small matter of seven pounds, ten shillings 
and twopence. When folks asked Billy why ever 
he let the fellow run up such a bill for clogs, the 
old man would say, ‘‘ That’s neither here nor 
there: he owes every penny on’t.” The fact was 
that, some twelve years before Billy retired, the 
debtor, one Joe Spinnocks, was having a hand-to- 
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hand fight with poverty and sickness. One of 
these champions is usually enough to engage the 
attention of a married man, but Joe Spinnocks 
had for years to face the two. He had traded 
with Billy all his life, and the clogger knew his 
circumstances very well. He was a jobbing 
gardener, but at that time Ridingdale was over- 
done with men on the look-out for odd jobs, and 
but for Billy’s credit Joe’s four children would 
have been barefoot. 

Billy, to this very day, cannot stand the sight 
of a shoeless child, or for the matter of that a 
hungry one. There is a room in his house which 
is fitted up just like his old shop, and it is seldom 
that he has not a small pair of clogs in hand, 
destined always for orphan children, or those 
whose parents are in want. Yet it would never 
do to beg of him. ‘‘I know them as is deservin’, 
and them as isn’t,’ he says; and when you 
remember that Billy knows everybody in the 
Dale, you may accept his statement. 

Joe Spinnocks was known to Billy. ‘ You'll 
pay me some day, Joe,” the clogger used to insist 
when the shame-faced man came to see if Billy 
would let him add a fresh item to the growing 
account, and then Joe would quote Scripture and 
invoke blessings. 

“T might a knowed ’ow it ’ud be,” Billy often 
said in later years. And he would stand on the 
edge of the pavement and denounce “them 
snivelling dissenters’’ until he was purple. He 
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was very unjust towards these good people, but 
to attempt to reason with him on the point was 
only to swell the flood of what he considered 
a perfectly righteous wrath. 

When Joe’s account had been running for six 
or seven years, the jobbing gardener got a situa- 
tion at Squire Kittleshot’s of Hardlow. A year or 
two afterwards, a series of circumstances con- 
spired to place him in the position of second 
gardener. (Billy has a theory anent these same 
circumstances; but as I consider it libellous, 
I shall pass it over.) Joe’s position was now 
a flourishing one, and every Saturday night he 
came into Ridingdale, as most of the Hardlow 
and Timington people do, for ‘“‘his markets.” 
But always he gave a very wide berth to Billy’s 
shop. 

A little later it was reported to Billy that Joe 
Spinnocks had been seen buying fancy boots 
and shoes at the swell shop in High Street; so, 
when Monday morning came, Billy started off to 
transact a little business at Hardlow. 

Billy could hardly believe his ears when, 
having handed in his account, Joe quietly re- 
marked: ‘‘ What’s the good o’ this bit o’ paper? 
Don’t you see it’s out o’ date? I claim the statter 
0’ lomitation.” 

“You might a’ brained me wi’ a peacock’s 
feather,” Billy told his wife when he got home. 
“T wur that flummuxed I couldna say a word.... 
An’ I never put down owt for mendin’. Scores 
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o’ times I put new irons on his own and his 
childer’s clogs, an’ I never towd thee, lass, and 
so in course the bill said nowt about it. . 
Statter o’ limitation! Well, it beats owt... . 
But Joe Spinnocks and Billy Lethers’s got to 
ev’ a word or two together some day.”’ 

When they did meet, all the words were 
spoken by Billy. Ridingdale remembers the 
meeting. It was on a Saturday night when the 
High Street is so crowded that strangers who see 
it for that night only are wont to carry away a 
very erroneous impression of the size and popu- 
lation of Ridingdale, greatly to the satisfaction 
of its inhabitants who like to look at their town 
through market-day spectacles. 

Billy had a commanding voice, and, if his 
gestures were wanting in grace, they were not 
feeble. So that when, at the approach of Joe 
Spinnocks, the worthy clogmaker stood on an old 
packing-case that was lying handy just outside 
the shop of the principal grocer (the very point 
where people most did congregate), and with a 
loud voice called upon the crowd to stop, he had 
an audience worthy of the occasion. And Joe 
was in their midst. 

“«?Appen you think this is Joe Spinnocks,” Billy 
began, pointing to the wretched gardener, ‘but 
it aint. It’s only ’is statter—’is statter o’ limita- 
tion. There was a time when I thought Joe 
Spinnocks was an honest man, and p’raps he 
was. But he’s become a statter sin then. Now 
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yo canna get blood out’n a statter, can yo? An’ 
yo cannot get yer money out o’ Joe Spinnocks. 
[Great laughter from the crowd, and cries of 
“Go it, Billy.”] Now when I ’elp a lame dog 
o’er a stile I don’ expect ’im to turn round and 
bite me. An’ when I gie a mon credit for a 
matter o’ six or seven year, I dunna expect ’im 
to talk about statters o’ limitation. But that’s 
what Joe Spinnocks’s done, and I want t’ lads o’ 
t’ Dale to know it.” 

Billy said a great deal more than this, and 
cheers for the speaker, alternating with groans 
for the delinquent, made music in the High 
Street for a full hour. All the Ridingdale folk 
who knew the story explained it to strangers, and 
—well, Joe Spinnocks escaped grievous bodily 
harm but was considerably hustled by the crowd 
that escorted him to the bottom of the street. He 
has never set foot in Ridingdale since. 


MRE KITTLESHOT, SENIOR: 


WHEN Mr. Kittleshot, Senior, resolved to accept 
Colonel Ruggerson’s offer to introduce him to 
John Ridingdale, the old mill-owner’s feelings 
were very mixed. It had come upon him with 
something of a shock that the Colonel should be 
in a touch with a man who wrote for such a 
leading paper as the Review. Also he was 
astonished to find that a country squire should 
have the power to wield so facile and trenchant 
a pen. He wanted to speak his mind to this 
brilliant journalist and, if possible, to convict him 
of some ignorance and not a little insincerity. 

In his own grim way, the Colonel was pleased 
with himself. He loved the task of taking a 
stranger to Ridingdale Hall, and he was looking 
forward to the enjoyment of a little fun. ‘‘ You'll 
be no match for Jack Ridingdale, my friend,” the 
old soldier was saying to himself. 

“The factory man” was thinking much the 
same thought. He was bowling away in the 
Colonel’s dog-cart in the direction of Ridingdale 
Hall, trying in vain to think of what his son had 
told him about the tenant thereof. And all 
Mr. Kittleshot could remember was that Mr. 
Ridingdale was a very poor man. Leading 
questions put to the Colonel sitting by his side 
only elicited jerky and unsatisfactory answers, 
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and Kittleshot had to fall back upon a survey of 
the winter landscape. 

Ridingdale Hall stood about a mile and a half 
from the town and was on the side that lay 
furthest from Timington and Hardlow. The 
park, always very small, was now a grazing 
ground for cattle. Nota head of deer was left. 
The Hall itself had never been an imposing 
structure, but now that portions of it were shut 
up, or only used for playrooms in wet weather, it 
looked, with its many uncurtained or boarded-up 
windows, desolate and uninviting enough. 

But as Mr. Kittleshot got down from the dog- 
cart and heard the many sounds of life within— 
a chorus of boys’ voices in the north wing 
mingling with peals of laughter in the entrance- 
hall itself, the Lancashire millionaire could not 
but admit that a poverty-stricken house might 
be crammed with happy life and exuberant 
joy. 

Mr. Kittleshot’s first impression was that he 
was entering a boys’ school in holiday time; yet 
the full strength of the establishment was not, at 
this moment, to be found in the entrance hall. 
The music that came from the north wing was 
so full, as well as sweet, that it could not have 
been produced by less than a dozen fresh, clear 
voices. It arrested the visitors on the threshold 
and made them pause. 

The pause, however, was only of a few seconds. 
Four or five of the younger Ridingdales had 
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caught sight of the Colonel, and it at once 
became clear to Mr. Kittleshot that whatever 
his own presence might be, that of the old soldier 
was a perfect joy. The tiny troop of infantry 
bore down upon the gallant man with a rush and 
a cheer and effected his complete capture. He 
offered terms for his own release—terms liberal 
and succulent. These were unanimously scouted 
—possibly because they had been inadvertently 
left in the dog-cart. And they knew the Colonel’s 
tactics. An old fighter in the hand was worth 
two in their father’s den, and sweets or no sweets 
they would not let him go. 

The Colonel bent down and whispered into the 
ear of the eldest : 

. “ He is a stranger, and I must introduce him 
to your father.” 

The forces were drawn off slowly and regret- 
fully, but even the little ones understood what 
was due to a stranger whose presence they had 
scarcely noticed. 

*‘T’m always making a mess of something. 
Worst day I could have brought you. Not that 
Ridingdale will mind. Promised him I'd run °* 
you in as soon as possible. Bit noisy—isn’t it? 
Play to be acted, you know, this afternoon. And 
this evening.”’ 

Mr. Kittleshot was bewildered. An incessant 
hammering was going on behind the curtain of 
a large stage at the top of the hall. Several boys 
were putting finishing touches to the decorations 
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of the auditorium. Music still sounded from the 
north wing. 

“Can’t see Ridingdale anywhere,” the Colonel 
said, returning from behind the scenes. ‘Of 
course, though; what a goose I am! He’s 
rehearsing the chorus.” 

But the little troop of children had rushed off 
to tell their mother that the Colonel had brought 
a stranger, and before Mr. Kittleshot was out of 
reach of the noises he had been introduced to 
Mrs. Ridingdale. The Colonel saw that his 
companion was growing apologetic. 

““My fault entirely, Mrs. Ridingdale. Don’t 
listen to him. Wouldn’t have brought him if he 
hadn’t been a bird of passage. Known him for 
years, myself, and knew you would like to meet 
him.” 

Mr. Kittleshot put a hand in the side pocket of 
his overcoat and tried to make his copy of the 
London Review less obvious by giving it another 
fold. The pocket only bulged a little more and 
made its contents entirely evident. The owner 
of the pocket felt disturbed and at the same time 
charmed. He was thinking that Mrs. Ridingdale’s 
voice was the sweetest he had ever heard, and 
the richness of the musical echoes that still 
floated in from the north wing no longer surprised 
him. 

But the millionaire was as embarrassed as if 
his hostess had been an empress. She was tall 
and stately, and her self-possession was perfect. 
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Even great ladies were not wont to be so kindly 
and so condescending towards Mr. Kittleshot. Mrs. 
Ridingdale was courtesy itself, but her manner 
did not include the smallest shade of deference. 
Yet the absence of anything approaching to 
coldness was marked. 

All her life through Mrs. Ridingdale had been 
an adept in putting people at their ease: it was 
some time before she succeeded in the case of 
Mr. Kittleshot. For though she smiled so 
graciously and spoke so easily, he felt that she 
was studying him. He might almost have read 
her thoughts: 

**T fear we have very little in common,” was 
running in her mind, “ but I like you more than 
I care for your son. You are overbearing—when 
you dare; but there is a vein of frankness in you 
that redeems a rather commonplace character, 
and you are not incapable of improvement.” 

The now distant sounds of singing ceased and 
Mr. Ridingdale appeared. The Colonel again 
jerked out verbal scraps of explanation, and in 
a few minutes the little party of four had 
begun to talk on the big question of Christmas in 
the country. They had reached the drawing-room 
by slow stages, and Mr. Kittleshot tripped in his 
speech because he was engaged in mental arith- 
metic. He was thinking that ten pounds would 
be a large sum to pay for the contents of this 
“reception-room,” and yet—but then of course 
a woman like that with half-a-crown’s worth of 
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drapery would transform a barn into a boudoir. 
The apartment annoyed him, however, a good 
deal. It was so exasperatingly cosy and so 
undeniably pretty. It was more. Elegance and 
good taste began to declare themselves before 
you had been seated ten minutes, and at the end 
of half an hour you were inclined to think it the 
only entirely satisfactory room you had ever 
seen. 

“As for that’”—the Squire was saying in 
answer to some rather absent-minded, and too 
obvious remarks of Mr. Kittleshot—‘‘ I should 
say the country is the only place for the keeping of 
any festival whatsoever. But ’—Mr. Ridingdale 
laughed very good-naturedly here—“ my prejudice 
in favour of the country is a deeply-rooted one.” 

“Born with you most likely,” the Colonel 
remarked. ‘‘ These things are sometimes.” 

It was good for Mr. Kittleshot that Mrs. 
Ridingdale took up the conversation at this point. 
The millionaire had made a discovery and was 
incapable of speech. He had found out that there 
was scarcely anything in the little salon in which 
he was seated that, according to his ideas (which 
were those of the wholesale furnishers), ought to 
have been there. On the other hand, there was 
much that, according to the same authorities, 
ought to have been elsewhere. Surely it was the 
most unconventional drawing-room in England! 
Every picture was in black and white, and each 
was a copy of some great masterpiece. They 
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were few in number, but each stood forth and 
pleaded to be looked at and meditated upon. 
There was not a knick-knack to be seen. Was 
this the secret of the glaring originality of the 
scheme of decoration? There was a bust and 
one statuette, and there were vases, all filled with 
flowers; there was a piano and much music; 
there were books by the hundred. 

“Perhaps it is not a drawing-room after all.” 
Mr. Kittleshot said this to himself, not knowing 
that he was staring steadily at his host. The 
Squire was an interesting study as he lay back in 
a low chair, a little tired with the long rehearsal, 
but with the pleased and contented look of a man 
who possessed everything his soul could desire. 
He was much above the average height, and when 
Mr. Kittleshot recovered his own seeing power he 
admitted to himself that the Squire of Ridingdale 
was a noble-looking personage. For a time, 
indeed, the millionaire forgot the puzzle of the 
apartment and joined in the conversation. 

‘*The country is—whatever you like to make 
it,’ the Squire had just replied to Colonel 
Ruggerson, who in order to provoke a friendly 
dispute was trying to hold a brief for town life. 

A rush of racing boys passed the windows 
making a noise that suggested a charge of cavalry. 

“ Ah!” continued the Squire, ‘‘ what would our 
young barbarians be doing in town on such a day 
as this? There are the parks, of course; but do 
London boys play hockey in the snow ?” 
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The party had gone to the windows to watch 
the contest, now some distance off. Mr.and Mrs. 
Ridingdale stood hand in hand at one window; 
the Colonel and Mr. Kittleshot at the other. 

‘‘Surely all these lads are not Ridingdale’s?” 
the millionaire asked in a low voice. 

‘‘No. He has only eleven. Some of ’em not 
big enough for hockey. One or two of ’em are 
visitors: several have come to help in the play. 
One is an adopted son.” 

‘“‘ Adopted!” exclaimed Kittleshot in a horrified 
whisper. 

“Yes,” replied the unmoved Colonel. ‘‘ And 
from what I gather he is about to adopt another.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Ridingdale were laughing and 
chatting together at the next window, like two 
happy grown-up children. 

The rush and tumble of big and little lads 
advanced a trifle nearer to the house. Mr. 
Kittleshot put up his pince-nez. 

‘“‘ But all these lads in clogs ?’’ he asked, looking 
puzzled. ‘‘ They are from the village, no doubt?” 

‘All the clog-shod lads are Ridingdale’s. 
That’s one way of telling "em. Never wear 
anything else out of doors. Healthiest fellows in 
Yorkshire. Coughs and colds unknown. Sensible 
man, Ridingdale.” 

Mr. Kittleshot gasped. What manner of man 
had he encountered? He had come to rebuke a 
sybarite and had discovered—no, scarcely a 
Spartan. The millionaire began to think vaguely 
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of socialism in connection with the Squire of 
Ridingdale ; but it suddenly occurred to him that 
quite one half of the London Review article that 
had so seriously disturbed him was as fierce an 
arraignment of socialism as of luxurious living. 
It was just this fact that gave an additional, and 
a more stinging, force to the writer’s argument. 
A vulgar attack upon the moneyed classes in an 
inferior print was what Mr. Kittleshot could have 
glanced at and passed over as a thing of no 
account; but a carefully, yet eloquently, worded 
essay in a journal that was beyond the reach of 
suspicion was something not to be overlooked. 

A bell sounded in the distance and the hockey- 
players instantly made a rush for the front 
entrance. Mrs. Ridingdale’s invitation to lunch 
was not to be refused by Mr. Kittleshot. He was 
beginning to be interested in this strange family. 

*“That’s only a sort of dressing-bell,” the 
Colonel explained as the Squire and Mrs. Riding- 
dale left the room. ‘‘The gong will sound in a 
quarter of an hour. Hope you don’t object to 
kids at table. There’ll be lots of ’em to-day. 
Means dinner for them, you know.” 

If Mr. Kittleshot had been pressed upon the 
point as to whether he “objected to kids at 
table,” he would probably have answered that it 
depended upon the kind of children they were. 
His own grandchildren he objected to very much 
indeed—especially at table. He had in fact left 
Hardlow Hall that morning in order to escape 
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them. He liked the Colonel a good deal, and as 
the old soldier had long ago given him a standing 
invitation to luncheon, Mr. Kittleshot had gone 
to the chemist’s on the chance of finding the only 
man in Ridingdale that he really knew. He had 
not dreamt of lunching at Ridingdale Hall, much 
less of sitting down to meat with the writer of 
that wicked article. 

The Lancashire mill-owner was nothing if not 
observant, and several times during the meal—it 
lasted barely three-quarters of an hour—he tried 
to count heads. He did not succeed for the 
simple reason that some of the heads could not 
be seen from his place at Mrs. Ridingdale’s right 
hand, but he guessed that the number exceeded 
twenty. It was the plainest luncheon he had sat 
down to for perhaps forty years, but not a syllable 
of apology for the boiled beef and rice pudding 
fell from the lips either of host or hostess. As 
for ‘‘the kids”—and scarcely half of them had 
seen him as yet—he admiitted to himself that 
their manners were perfect. They did not seem 
to experience the smallest feeling of restraint, 
and a subdued ripple of merriment went on from 
the beginning of the meal to the end; yet of 
noisiness there was none. His own right hand 
neighbour was the Squire’s eldest son, Hilary, a 
young giant just turned sixteen, who answered 
the millionaire’s questions about hockey and the 
play with such smiling ease and self-possession, 
but with such a charming boyish frankness, that 
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Mr. Kittleshot was sorry when the meal came 
to an end and the lad with the rest of the 
youngsters disappeared. 

*“Smoke—don’t you?” asked the Colonel as 
they left the dining-room—as plainly furnished 
almost as a religious refectory. 

Mr. Kittleshot would like to smoke, he said, 
and he and the Colonel followed the Squire to 
his den. Any other man but Ridingdale would 
have called it his library. It was a big room, 
and was entirely furnished with books. Only one 
large picture hung in it, for the simple reason 
that the space over the mantel-piece was the 
only uncovered portion of the walls. The big 
writing-table of plain deal had been made by the 
village carpenter. This was the room in which 
the famous article on ‘‘Luxury and Social 
Disorder’’—and many another brilliant essay 
that Mr. Kittleshot must have read with delight— 
had been penned. 

The Colonel knowing very well that Ridingdale 
Hall was innocent of cigars, produced his case 
before the Squire could uncover the huge tobacco 
jar that stood upon the writing-table. The old 
warrior’s taste in havannahs was well-known, 
and both Ridingdale and Kittleshot thankfully 
accepted his offer. 

The millionaire now began to feel nervous. 
A copy of the London Review lay open on the 
table, and what the Colonel in his brusque way 
might suddenly blurt out, filled his friend’s soul 
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with apprehension. Not that Mr. Kittleshot 
had forgiven the writer of the article he found 
so offensive. Sooner or later, if the Squire of 
Ridingdale gave him the opportunity, he would 
ask for explanations and make a defence of the 
class implicitly attacked. The present, however, 
was not the fitting moment. There was an 
afternoon performance of the play, and the Squire 
was stage manager. Mr. Kittleshot had gratefully 
accepted Mrs. Ridingdale’s invitation to remain 
for it. He did not greatly care for children even 
when they were good, but in a very mild sort 
of way the Ridingdale family fascinated him. 
Moreover, the great man was in no hurry to 
return to Hardlow, and—“ well, hang it,” he said 
to himself more than once, ‘‘ Ridingdale may be 
a poor man, but he is a gentleman and—the 
grandson of a peer of the realm.” 

So Mr. Kittleshot strove hard to steer the 
conversation into a safe channel—not an easy 
task as it proved, for though the Colonel said 
very little, and took an exceedingly short time 
in saying it, his sentences pierced the air at 
regular intervals like minute guns, and something 
in the incisive way in which he spoke com- 
manded attention. 

“Saw a lad just now I thought I recognized. 
Visitor ?”’ — he was asking. 

“Well,” said the Squire, with a smile, “I 
suppose you may call him a visitor—for the 
present. Fact is’”—and Ridingdale looked very 
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grave—‘‘he is the son of that unfortunate man 
Bhutleigh. You know the case?” 

** Bank manager who absconded ?” 

“Yes,” said the Squire, sadly. ‘‘ His wife is 
penniless, and this lad has come home from an 
expensive school for the Christmas holidays. 
Mrs. Ridingdale went to see her a few days ago 
and brought the boy here.” 

The Colonel looked at Ridingdale for several 
seconds without speaking. 

“She has scarcely a friend left in the town 
now, of course,” the Squire pleaded, ‘‘and the 
very people who drank her champagne a month 
ago, poor silly woman, are loudest in condemning 
her extravagances. It is only another of the 
scores of cases of people who will live beyond 
their income, and will try to get one rung 
higher on the social ladder. Look here!’”’— 
Mr. Ridingdale rose and took down a great folio 
book of newspaper cuttings. ‘‘ Here are reports 
of criminal proceedings in similar cases, reports 
that I have myself collected from the papers 
during the last year or two. There is not a single 
instance here in which the forgery, or defalcation, 
or whatever the crime may have been, was not 
the direct outcome of luxurious living and an 
attempt to keep up appearances the people 
involved had no sort of claim to.” 

Mr. Kittleshot felt more than uncomfortable. 
He trembled to think what the Colonel’s next 
remark might lead to. 
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“Come in!” 

A sturdy specimen of boyhood stood in the 
doorway—not Hilary, but another and a younger 
brother. 

“Father, we are just beginning to dress.” 

The Squire excused himself and left the guests 
alone—to the intense relief of one of them. 

Outside, the winter sun was shining so gaily 
that the Colonel proposed a stroll on the well- 
swept terrace of the west front. The play would 
not be ready for half an hour or more. 

Mr. Kittleshot was longing to ask many ques- 
tions, but the Colonel’s minute guns gave the 
other no opportunity. 

‘* All the world and his wife here this afternoon. 
And to-night. Ridingdale entertains Ridingdale 
to-day.” 

They were walking up and down the terrace 
finishing their cigars. Mr. Kittleshot thought he 
heard the patter of small clogs behind him and 
turned to look. A little boy was following them 
very slowly and at a distance, and something in 
the child’s manner made him pause. 

“It’s Sweetie,” the Colonel said in a low tone. 
They had both turned back to meet the little 
man. 

“What is wrong with him,” whispered the 
millionaire. 

‘“‘ Blind,” muttered the Colonel. ‘Only one of 
Ridingdale’s children that is not sound.” 

Mr. Kittleshot thought he had never seen 
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anything more pathetic than the child’s face and 
manner. He carried his little head with the 
same grace that was noticeable in all the Riding- 
dales, only as he walked his face was turned to 
the left as though he were listening for a friendly 
voice. 

**T think my godfather is not far off.”’ 

Mr. Kittleshot paused as the Colonel advanced. 
The little sentence had chimed in the cold still 
air like a sudden short ripple of silver bells. The 
unearthliness of the child’s face, now that he saw 
it closely, made the millionaire think of death— 
and Heaven. 

The Colonel had taken the little one into his » 
arms. Sweetie looked very happy. 

‘“‘They are all so busy to-day,” the child 
prattled on in a slow cadence that sounded like 
dream music, “‘and I was afraid of being trouble- 
some. I’m so glad you.are here. Now I shan’t 


get lost.” 
‘Been lonely, have you, old chap?”’ said the 
Colonel caressingly. ‘‘ Never mind; it’s only 


once in away. All your slaves absent—just for 
an hour or two.” 
_ “Oh, Hilary gave mea lovely ride this morning. 
And I knew how busy he was. And since dinner 
Harry has been teaching me how to slide. No, 
I have not been lonely.” 

“JT forgot to say, Sweetie, we’re not alone. 
There is a gentleman here—Mr. Kittleshot—who 
lunched with us to-day.” 
L 
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Sweetie’s face fell a little, but he immediately 
raised his cap and said, ‘“‘How do you do, 
sir?” 

Mr. Kittleshot took one of the child’s hands 
and pressed it tenderly; but for the life of him 
he did not know what to say. He was trying to 
think in what foreign gallery he had seen a 
picture of a child-angel whose face was that of 
Sweetie. ‘A cherub in clogs’ was certainly 
something of a contradiction, but the incongruity 
was scarcely apparent. To the visitor, at least, 
this apparition of the blind child was so un- 
expected, so out of harmony in a certain way 
with the strikingly healthy and robust band of 
boys he had seen at play and met at luncheon— 
had introduced such an entirely new element into 
the family life he was only just beginning to be 
acquainted with, that the man of money experi- 
enced a feeling almost akin to fear, and an 
emotion largely made up of reverence. The 
little lad was barely seven, but he spoke with 
the quaint seriousness of a -grown-up person, 
and his white face shone with the light of an 
intelligence that even to the unemotional and 
unimaginative mill-owner seemed to belong to 
another world than this. 

The trio paced up and down the terrace, 
Sweetie, with his little arm round the Colonel’s 
neck, talking in a low, clear dreamy tone of the 
coming play. He had a part in it, he said, and 
he had to speak the prologue. 
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‘** Then, old chap, there’s no time to lose. We 
must go indoors.” » 

The Colonel carried him in and took him to a 
room on one side of the entrance hall where the 
boys kept their out-door requirements. Here 
the old soldier removed Sweetie’s rough over- 
coat and snow-covered sabots, and then carried 
him to the dressing-room where a knot of 
devoted brothers began to discharge their duty 
as the little man’s pages of honour. 

Seated in the front row of the auditorium, 
Mr. Kittleshot marvelled at the number of people 
who already filled the old banqueting-hall from 
end to end. Mrs. Ridingdale took her place at 
the piano and began the overture. 

To this day Mr. Kittleshot cannot tell you 
what was the plot of the play, but he always says 
that it gave him more pleasure than anything of 
the kind he ever saw before. As a man with a 
weakness for music that is simple and direct, the 
choir of fresh young voices appealed to him 
strongly. He sat like one entranced as the gay 
crowd dispersed after the opening chorus, and 
the crisp dialogue began to make itself heard and 
understood. Came an aria that took the house 
by storm, and the millionaire was distinctly heard 
crying “‘bravo” and “encore.” Came more 
dialogue, duets and quartets, and with a triumphal 
chorus the curtain fell upon the first act. 

The Colonel who had been on duty behind the 
scenes now came and sat by his friend. 
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“ Like it ?”’ he asked laconically. 

‘‘Immensely.” 

‘‘Ridingdale asked me to apologize for him. 
Sorry he hasn’t been able to have a talk with 
you. Awkward day, you know. My fault. 
Better luck later on. How long do you stay at 
Hardlow?” 

Mr. Kittleshot hesitated in making his reply. 
Only that morning he had made up his mind to 
leave on the following day. Since the death of 
his wife he had been a rover. His own house he 
could not bear, and his son’s establishment was, 
after a few days, hatefulto him. He had a few 
acquaintances in different parts of England, but 
no friends. 

‘*J—I am not at all sure,” he said after a long 
pause. ‘I should like to see Mr. Ridingdale 
again before I leave. I shall be—pleased if he 
will allow me to call.” 

‘“Course he will. Any friend of mine—and so 
on. Drive you over whenever you like. By the 
way—how are you going to get home? Better 
let me take you to Hardlow.” 

After some discussion it was settled that they 
should leave directly after the afternoon perform- 
ance—which included tea. 

When the curtain fell upon the last act, 
Mr. Kittleshot was exhausted with laughter and 
tears. Little Sweetie had appeared in the second 
act amid applause that almost frightened him. 
He had to intercede with the villain of the piece 
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for the life of an only brother, and he had acted 
his part with such unaffected pathos that men 
found it useless to disguise their weeping. 
Mr. Kittleshot did not attempt to hide his. The 
pale little figure in a fourteenth century dress of 
white satin clung to the bad-hearted monster (the 
local bass singer, as a matter of fact) like Arthur 
clinging to Hubert. 

But this was only a passing episode. The 
opera had in it far more of fun than sadness, and 
when the third act was finished the audience spent 
ten minutes or so in recalling each individual 
actor by name. 

“Do any of these boys go to school ?”’ was the 
first question Mr. Kittleshot asked his friend as 
they drove through the park. 

“Not one of ’em. Ridingdale would send 
’em if he could. Can’t afford it, y’ know.” 

‘Probably they have tutors at home ?”’ 

“Two of ’em. Ridingdale himself and Father 
Horbury.” 

‘‘ The chaplain, is he?” 

“No, and yes. Small chapel half way between 
this and Ridingdale town.” 

‘No private chapel ?”’ 

‘An oratory only. Family prayers, and so 
on?’ 

Mr. Kittleshot knew that the Colonel was a 
Catholic, and did not like to ask too many 
questions on this point. 

‘“‘ The priest was not there this afternoon ?”’ 
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«* Away on a sick-call. Will be there to-night.” 

Mr. Kittleshot was grateful to the Colonel for 
avoiding the slightest reference to the London 
Review. Again and again the millionaire himself 
tried to lead up to the subject, but at the right 
moment his courage failed him. He had made 
himself ridiculous once to-day, and did not wish 
to do it a second time. Yet he could not but talk 
of the Ridingdales. 

‘‘Does it strike you that these young people 
are different from other boys?” Mr. Kittleshot 
asked after a time. 

‘Very different to some,” the Colonel answered 
drily. 

‘* Where does the difference come in?” 

‘‘Better manners and more brains.”’ 

‘Just what I myself was thinking. To what 
do you attribute the better manners ?”’ 

“Heredity to some extent. Early training 
largely. Religion chiefly.” 

“The not going to school’—Mr. Kittleshot 
began. 

“Nothing to do with it at all,’ the Colonel 
said sharply. ‘‘School improves a good lad. 
Sometimes a bad one—not always. Ridingdale 
would send everyone of ’em to school if he could. 
They’d be just the same—if not better.” 

Mr. Kittleshot was silent. He was thinking of 
his two grandsons. They have never been to 
school—were not likely to go. School had not 
spoiled them. But oh, the difference between the 
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boys of Hardlow and Ridingdale! Each of the 
two Kittleshots had two or three tutors and pro- 
fessors, and each was as ignorant as a factory lad 
and a great deal ruder and more ill-mannered. 

Mr. Kittleshot’s mind was in a tumult. An 
entirely new phase of life had opened itself out to 
him, yet in what it precisely consisted he could 
not have said. He had heard much music; but 
then he had been hearing music all his life, and a 
great deal of it had bored him exceedingly. He 
had witnessed amateur acting, he who was no 
stranger to the theatre, and it had affected him 
deeply. He had lunched very badly and had 
peeped into the interior of a dilapidated and 
half-furnished house. He had met people who 
were not of his set—a man so poor that he could 
not afford to send his boys to school—a man that 
he had proposed to pick a quarrel with. 

“Do take me to Ridingdale Hall again,” 
Mr. Kittleshot said as he bade the Colonel 
farewell. ‘‘I fancy the Squire is a man of fads.” 

‘‘Hasn’t a fad to bless himself with,” the 
Colonel grunted. 

‘* Well, you know what I mean. A bit Quixotic, 
Sayer 

‘‘ Never met a man less so.” 

“At any rate, you'll admit he’s no ordinary 
man, and his family - 

“‘Ah!” interrupted the Colonel, gathering up 
the reins, ‘‘there I agree with you.” 


THE ‘RETUKN OF CROESUS: 


THE January snow-flakes had scarcely disap- 
peared from the great lawn that lay before the 
west front of Ridingdale Hall when that Herald 
of the Spring, the snowdrop, came ‘‘ with his 
small white flag of truce to plead for his 
beleaguered brethren.” But February had by 
no means finished her course when the crocuses 
added their purple and gold to the big border of 
white that fringed three sides of the greensward. 
Then the Ridingdale boys began to be busy. 
To them gardening was no child’s play. It was 
not a matter of tiny plots apportioned to each 
boy, but the serious undertaking of keeping in 
order and in constant bloom the broad borders 
that skirted the lawn. 

Hilary was head gardener and Harry was 
second in command. No hired hand was ever 
allowed to put spade or trowel into this sacred 
soil. It is true that Billy Lethers was listened 
to when he made suggestions, and indeed the 
lads sometimes sought his advice. Our pro- 
fessional gossip often gave them more than 
advice. Many a bulb and cutting, and many 
a packet of seeds did Billy carry to his young 
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friends at the Hall, and Hilary never made a 
new departure in his plans or started a new 
horticultural scheme without first consulting 
Mr. Lethers. : 

The garden was a “careless ordered ’’ one, and 
for the most part its flowers were of the hardy 
annual kind; yet its wealth and beauty were 
great in the summer months when a belt of roses 
sprang into bloom, and a white and crimson 
cincture encircled the lawn, and all the atmos- 
phere of that well-mown playground was sweet 
with the breath of the Queen of Flowers. 

For years Hilary had laboured to make each 
month in its course yield great masses of its own 
particular blossom. March had now come with 
strong winds and sunless days, soon however 
to be succeeded by mild mornings and brilliant 
afternoons, with the opening of a million prim- 
roses and the blooming of countless daffodils. 

And as yet Mr. Kittleshot had not revisited 
Ridingdale Hall. 

““Restless man, Kittleshot,”’ the Colonel had 
said to the Squire a day or two after the play. 
“Went to Mentone last night. Can’t get on at 
Hardlow somehow. Soon come back, probably.” 

No school in Europe was carried on with 
greater method or punctuality than that of 
Ridingdale Hall. Half holidays were given to 
games; odds and ends of play-time were devoted 
to gardening when the weather was fine, to the 
arts and crafts if it was wet. 

2 
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On a certain half-holiday in March, rain fell 
heavily after the one o’clock dinner, and the boys 
were obliged to give up their game of football 
in the park. But at three o’clock the rain ceased, 
the sun shone, and the birds began a symphony 
which was nothing less than an invitation to 
the garden—an invitation which the lads imme- 
diately accepted. Only Lancelot, the Squire’s 
fourth son, objected. 

‘What a jolly old nigger-driver you are, 
Hilary,” he said, as the brothers began to put 
on their clogs. ‘You think of nothing but 
slaving in that blessed garden.” 

Lance, not quite thirteen, was known as the 
sweet singer of Ridingdale. The boys had been 
practising a new Mass, and Lance did not think 
that sufficient time had been given him for the 
perfecting of his solos. 

‘‘Never mind, old fellow,” said Hilary, sooth- 
ingly. “Ill give you a private practice to- 
morrow. Don’t you see how jolly soft and loose 
the soil will be after all that rain?” 

‘*There’s something in that,”” Lance answered, 
a trifle mollified; and in another moment they 
were all racing across the wet lawn, each trying 
to be first at the tool-house. 

Besides Hilary, Harry, George, and Lance, 
two younger brothers—Alfred, aged eleven and 
a half, and Gareth, going in ten—were on the 
spot, and the six boys were soon entirely occu- 
pied with spades, and rakes, and wheelbarrow. 
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So busy were the lads that they did not hear 
the sound of wheels on the gravel of the east 
front; but half an hour later they were astonished 
to see their father walking up and down the 
terrace that overlooked the lawn, with Mr. 
Kittleshot and the Colonel. 

“‘ Hist!” whispered George to Hilary, ‘ here’s 
Croesus!” 

*“Bless us! He always comes when we are in 
a mess!” Hilary contemplated his muddy clogs 
and dirty hands somewhat ruefully. 

** Well, considering this is only his second visit 

” Harry began, but was interrupted by 
Lance’s exclamation of—‘‘ They’re coming.” 

““No,” said George, ‘it’s only. the Colonel. 
Hurrah!” 

*Mudlarking as usual!” said the Colonel by 
way of greeting. 

** Sorry we can’t shake hands, Colonel,” Hilary 
remarked. ‘“‘ Fact is, there isn’t a clean paw 
amongst us.” 

‘What d’ye say to a little drill after tea? 
Missed one of our days this week.” The Colonel 
drilled them twice, sometimes thrice a week. 
“My fault, of course.” 

“Just the very thing to straighten our backs!” 
exclaimed Lance. 

“‘Thank you very much, Colonel. The very 
thing. But what about Cro—I mean Mr. 
Kittleshot ?’—Hilary whispered. 

‘“‘He’ll be moving presently. No matter, 
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anyway. He’s in high feather, just now. 
Important news. Going to be a neighbour of 
ours.” 

‘“‘Oh, Colonel!” ejaculated Hilary, ‘‘ you don't 
mean to say he has bought Timington ?” 

“Fact. He met Rakespeare at Mentone, quite 
by accident. Timington now belongs to Mr. 
Kittleshot.” 

The six lads had clustered round the Colonel 
to hear this piece of interesting and somewhat 
exciting news. They scarcely knew whether to 
be glad or sorry. Mr. Rakespeare was only a 
name to them, but then, hitherto Mr. Kittleshot 
had been little more. 

“Do you think, Colonel, that he’ll come here 
often?” Lance inquired with some anxiety. 

“Possibly,” said the Colonel with a smile. 
“‘ Why not, Lance? ”’ 

‘*Oh, nothing, of course; only 

“Afraid he’ll spoil sport? I'll take care he 
doesn’t do that.” 

Yet the Colonel noticed that all the lads looked 
a trifle depressed. 

‘“They’ve gone into tea,’ the old soldier 
said, looking round. ‘‘Suppose you knock off 
now — have a wash and brush up—then tea. 
After that a spell of drill—unless you are too 
tired. 

But no boy would admit that he was in the 
least tired. Marching into the house, however, 
each looked as if the presence of a disturbing 


bed 
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element was beginning to make itself felt in his 
bright young life. 


“What I really need is an entirely new 
interest.” 

As the Squire of Ridingdale listened to Mr. 
Kittleshot, the Colonel’s voice was distinctly 
heard shouting the word of command as he put 
the boys—their number now increased to nine— 
through their customary drill. Perhaps the 
Squire was distracted by the noise outside, for 
though his manner was sympathetic he did not 
talk nearly so much as Mr. Kittleshot wished him 
to do: 

The truth was that Mr. Kittleshot was making 
a confession, and expected to be helped in the 
process—a very novel one for the millionaire. 
He had begun by saying that he possessed 
everything that a man could possibly need, and 
had immediately gone on to explain that he was 
the most unfortunate man on earth. The Squire 
felt much more sympathy than he expressed— 
for the simple reason that Mr. Kittleshot was 
trying to unburden himself without giving full 
expression to his own actual state of mind. And 
as the man of money spoke, the man of letters 
was translating the former’s language into plain 


speech. 
‘“You need not tell me that you are an unhappy 
man,” the Squire was thinking; “‘the fact is 


sufficiently clear. You discovered long ago that 
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money would not buy happiness; but somehow, 
quite lately, the full force of this big truth has 
been brought home to you with a directness you 
cannot ignore. You want my help, and if I can 
offer it without compromising myself, without 
giving you the impression that I am glad to be 
hand-in-glove with a millionaire, and without 
making overtures of friendship that I do not feel, 
and am never likely to feel, well—you shall have it.” 

‘‘T am getting on in years now, Mr. Riding- 
dale,” the rich man continued, ‘‘though I am 
not so old as I look; but every year I feel 
more lonely and more isolated. Great people 
cultivate me, of course; but I am perfectly aware 
that they have no real feeling of friendship for 
me. I have been useful to many here and there, 
and they repay me with the only coin at their 
command — introductions and entertainments 
during the season, and, afterwards, invitations to 
country houses. If these had come thirty years 
ago, they would at any rate have given me some 
slight satisfaction; now they are only a trouble 
tome. To get a loan from me, or a subscription, 
both men and women are ready to flatter and 
befool me, and the knowledge of this, Mr. Riding- 
dale, makes my life unsupportably bitter.” 

** Stand-at-ease |” 

The Colonel’s voice of thunder sounded in the 
pause of Mr. Kittleshot’s confession, and to hide 
a smile the Squire rose to give his wood fire a 
vigorous poking. 
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“Well, Mr. Kittleshot, you will have great 
opportunities at Timington,” said the Squire, 
reseating himself. ‘‘ The little village has been 
neglected for years. You are now its owner and 
master—for I take it you have acquired with the 
Hall the whole of the land and most of the 
houses Timington contains.” 

Mr. Kittleshot assented. 

*“ Your son is in the next village, and 

‘*Pardon me—my son is an excellent man 
of business, but I fear he will make but an 
indifferent neighbour. Indeed, I am not at 
all sure that he will approve of the purchase: 
At present he knows nothing of what I have 
done.”’ 

** Attention !”’ 

The Colonel's voice was particularly penetrating 
this afternoon. The Squire was beginning to feel 
that complete attention was what he could not 
give to Mr. Kittleshot under present circum- 
stances. 

‘‘Of course,” the rich man continued, feeling 
perhaps that he had shown his hand rather 
clumsily—‘“‘ of course my son and I are on the 
best possible terms. It is not to be expected 
that father and son should see alike on every 
subject, and I admit that we have our points of 
difference. But what I mean is that—well, to be 
quite candid, my lad is somewhat self-contained 
and always greatly absorbed in his daily work. 
Besides, he is married as you know, and has a 


be) 
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small family, and—in short my interests are not 
always his.” 

The Squire guessed that Mr. Kittleshot had not 
been “‘ quite candid.” 

“‘T know exactly what you wanted to say ’’— 
Ridingdale thought to himself—‘‘and I am 
perfectly well aware that you have not said it. 
You wish me to say it for you, but that I cannot 
do. What is in your mind is something like this 
—‘I am a sad and lonely old man and want a 
friend very badly; will you be that friend?’ Now 
that is a question I may not at present answer. 
In the meantime I will do what I can for you, 
just as I would for any other man who sought 
my help or advice.” 

“T know that you and I are comparative 
strangers, and that it is not usual under such 
circumstances to exchange confidences [‘‘ Gently, 
my friend,’ thought Ridingdale, ‘“‘we have not 
quite done that, you know’’], but we have now 
a certain interest in common—a stake in the 
country, and, at any rate, a position in the 
county, and it seems to me that there are many 
matters in which you might advise me.” 

The Squire expressed himself in polite and 
conventional language, but immediately added— 

‘Our: positions in the county, Mr. Kittleshot, 
differ—I suppose about as much as the position 
of a landowner and that of a mere agent could 
differ. I am only the latter, as you are aware. 
Of course I am a magistrate, and I have no 
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doubt that. your own name will soon be on the 
commission; otherwise we have, I think, very 
little in common.” 

The Squire never called himself a poor man. 
He felt always that the fact was sufficiently well 
known. Nor would he in the present instance 
flatter Mr. Kittleshot by calling him a rich man. 

The millionaire looked keenly at his host. It 
was patent that the Squire of Ridingdale was 
anything but anxious for the friendship of a rich, 
and therefore a powerful man. This phase of 
character was not at all what Mr. Kittleshot was 
used to, yet his present knowledge of the man 
before him prevented anything like surprise, and 
repressed whatever feeling of annoyance might 
otherwise have lodged in his mind. 

** Dismiss |” 

The Colonel’s final: word had the effect of 
forcing Mr. Kittleshot from his chair. 

“At any rate, I hope soon to welcome you to 
Timington.”—The smile of ‘‘ Croesus” as he 
said this was a peculiar one. 

“Tt will give me great pleasure to—to call,” 
was the Squire’s response. It seemed to him 
that Mr. Kittleshot winced at the word “call,” 
but all the latter said was— 

‘‘T have kept you too long; I know you are a 
busy man. There was a time when I might have 
said the same of myself.” 

Mr. Ridingdale did not press his visitor to 
remain. The post and the press wait for no 
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man, and the Squire had unfinished matter for 
both; but as he conducted Mr. Kittleshot to 
the door—so much deference at least he would 
show the old gentleman—he began to wonder if 
his manner had been a trifle too cold. Standing 
at the hall door in the early March twilight the 
millionaire looked haggard and careworn. The 
Squire noticed this with a feeling of genuine pity. 
‘“You will always be very welcome here’’—were 
the words that rose to his lips; but he substi- 
tuted—‘‘It is scarcely likely that I can ever be 
of use to you, but you may rely upon me if 
ever ‘ 

Mr. Kittleshot did not allow him to finish the 
sentence. 

“My dear sir!” he exclaimed with something 
a little like emotion, ‘“‘ you can do much for me if 
—if you will.” 

Their leave-taking was interrupted by the 
Colonel. Mr. Kittleshot had his son’s carriage 
in waiting. 

‘*Told you I wasn’t going back, didn’t I? Ah, 
that’s right. See you to-morrow. Ta-ta!” 

The Squire looked grave as the carriage rolled 
away. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Ridingdale?”’ the Colonel 
asked. 

“T hardly know. There is a vague sort of fear 
in my mind—fear of—I don’t know what. All 
nonsense, of course; but I feel as though the peace 
and happiness of my home were threatened.” 
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‘Nonsense, man. Kittleshot’s the most harm- 
less old buffer going. Wants to be friendly and 
that sort of thing—doesn’t he? Old boy’s rather 
lonely, you know. Just why I took him.up.” 

“But it’s such a truly awful thing, that man’s 
wealth. The very thought of it, coupled with the 
sight of the poor fellow’s face, makes one shiver. 
It is the constant revolution, ‘stale 


And tasteless, of the same repeated joys, 
That palls and satiates, and makes languid life 
A pedlar’s pack, that bows the bearer down. 
Health suffers, and the spirits ebb, the heart 
Recoils from its own choice—at the full feast 
Is famished—finds no music in the song, 

No smartness in the jest; and wonders why.’” 


‘* There, there!”” laughed the Colonel, “that’s 
enough for one day. . If you quote that chap 
again, I go home. Bless my soul!  Kittleshot 
can’t help his wealth. ’Tisn’t his fault, y’ know. 
And anyhow it’s not criminal to be rich. Always 
provided the riches were honestly gotten.” 

“And no one doubts Kittleshot’s honesty,” 
said the Squire warmly. 

‘Of course not. Then what’s the row?” 

The Squire smiled and shook his head. He 
could not quite shake off a certain fear of coming 
trouble, but he was determined not to meet it half 
way. 

‘“‘T must prepare for the post,” he said looking 
at his watch. ‘Would you mind looking into the 
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school-room from time to time? Mrs. Ridingdale 
will be at home soon, and I know she expects you 
to stay to dinner. But just see that those lads are 
working, will you?” 

‘‘Trust me to keep their noses to the grind- 
stone,” said the Colonel gaily. 


A SEQUEL AND A SCENE. 


Mr. KITTLESHOT was not afraid of his son, but 
there were reasons why he had made a compara- 
tive stranger the first recipient of the news of his 
purchase of Timington. 

Dinner at Hardlow Hall was always an elabo- 
rate meal, and as a rule it was as dull as a dinner 
could well be. 

Mr. Kittleshot, junior, generally had a look of 
pre-occupation, and his wife occupied herself in 
alternately petting and scolding her two growing 
lads. Such an atmosphere was peculiarly dis- 
tasteful to old Mr. Kittleshot. He paid visits in 
order to benefit by the change, to be entertained 
and taken out of himself; but at Hardlow, 
although his son was always ready to discuss 
matters of business, and his son’s wife was always 
eloquent on the subject of her domestic troubles, 
Mr. Kittleshot often found himself the liveliest 
member of the party. 

Hardlow Hall was very large and very gorgeous, 
and in these points it reminded old Mr. Kittleshot, 
almost painfully, of his own great Lancashire 
palace. Everything it contained seemed to have 
the faculty of proclaiming its newness as well as 
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its costliness. Wardour Street had done its best 
for Hardlow, and yet there was a palpable absence 
of low tones and warm shades, of antique grandeur 
and mellowed splendour, of stateliness and dignity 
combined with comfort. 

The neighbourhood Mr. Kittleshot had always 
liked, and, as we know, he had long cast an 
admiring eye upon the old Hall at Timington. 
His own great business in Lancashire he had 
disposed of before his wife’s death, and although 
he held the principal share in the Hardlow factory 
he was quite content that the entire management 
of this thriving concern should remain in the 
hands of his son. But for some reason or other, 
Mr. Kittleshot, junior, had never approved of his 
father’s attempt to acquire Timington. It may 
have been that the younger man did not wish his 
own splendour to be overshadowed by that of his 
father. 

On the night of his return from Ridingdale 
Hall, Mr. Kittleshot reflected that if he did not 
acquaint his son of the buying of this new pro- 
perty the news would soon reach Hardlow from 
another quarter. He had made no secret of the 
matter in his talk with the Colonel and Riding- 
dale, and under any circumstances the news of 
the transfer of the estate would in a few hours be 
public. 

Mr. Kittleshot’s first thought was to wait until 
he and his son went to the smoking-room; but 
to-night the dinner seemed to drag more than 
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usual, and he resolved to unburden himself at the 
very first opportunity—which was not long in 
coming. 

“Did you drive into Ridingdale to-day?” his 
son asked with a slight yawn. 

“Yes. In fact I paid a visit to the Hall.” 

Mr. Kittleshot, junior, pulled a wry face. 

“You seem inclined to cultivate that poor 
beggar,” he said. 

“T shall do so if he will permit me,” the older 
man said quietly. 

**Permit you! Good heavens, dad, what are 
you talking about ?” 

The young man laughed long and ironically. 

** Have you ever tried to cultivate the Riding- 
dales?’’—the father asked, a peculiar smile and 
tone giving the words a strange emphasis. 

“Not I, indeed. What advantage is it to know 
a penniless fool like Ridingdale?”’ 

~ Llesay, etandpa!”. exclaimed the«elder boy 
Bertie, ‘‘did you see all those little cads in clogs? 
Just you know like the lads that work in our 
factory.” 

‘* Most raffish beggars I ever clapped eyes on,” 
Horace, the younger boy, put in. ‘‘I met two of 
’em at Rippell’s shop the other day. Such fun! 
Went up to one of ’em, and asked him if he’d be 
kind enough to give me the name of his boot- 
maker. Ha, ha! You should have seen the young 
beggar blush!” 

It was well that Mrs. Kittleshot interposed at 
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this point, for ‘‘ grandpa” had half risen from his 
chair with the evident intention of boxing his 
grandson’s ears. 

‘“O, Horace, dear, that was too shockingly 
rude! How could you act in such an ungentle- 
manly manner! Don’t you see how very awkward 
I shall feel in meeting Mrs. Ridingdale? How 
could you be so thoughtlessly naughty? I cer- 
tainly think you ought to apologize when you see 
the boy again.” 

‘Tf he does not, I shall!”’ exclaimed Mr. Kittle- 
shot in great heat. 

The two spoiled boys were a little frightened. 
They had often annoyed their grandfather, but 
never before had they seen him so seriously angry. 

*Aren’t you making a little too much of the 
business?”’ asked Kittleshot, junior. ‘‘ You know 
what thoughtless creatures boys are.” 

“‘T can understand a boy being thoughtless, 
and I am not surprised to find an absence of fine 
feeling in young folks; but that a grandson of mine 
should boast of such consummate vulgarity as this- 
is more than I can stand.” 

Mrs. Kittleshot rose at this point, motioning 
her sons to follow. They did so very unwillingly 
for their dessert was almost untouched. 

A great silence fell upon father and son, a silence 
that lasted for some time. It was broken at 
length by the former. 

“You know, I suppose, that I have always 
longed to buy Timington.” 
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~— es, 

“Well, I have bought it. And I am going to 
live in it.” 

“You astonish me, father.” 

Mr. Kittleshot, junior, looked less astonished 
than he felt. 

**T shall probably sell Rinwold [his Lancashire 
estate] and take up my abode here permanently. 
I shall travel from time to time, of course.” 

“Oh, of course.”’ 

“It is more probable, however, that I shall 
settle down and travel—well, very little.” 

Mr. Kittleshot, senior, was speaking calmly 
enough, but the recent scene had given him a 
certain courage. 

*“I suppose, father, you are aware that the 
Timington property is a very poor one, and that 
the house has suffered through neglect?” 

** You can tell me nothing about Timington that 
I do not know.” 

The younger man poured out a glass of wine. 

“‘T have deliberated on this matter for some 
time,” the father proceeded, very quietly, ‘“‘and I 
have reason to believe that I shall be happy in 
this neighbourhood. I hope to gain friends here.” 

“The Ridingdales?’’—The question was asked 
with something of a sneer. 

‘‘T have not said so; but perhaps the name of 
Ridingdale had better not be mentioned between 
us for some time to come.” 

“‘T am quite agreeable, father.” 
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“‘T am very seriously annoyed by what I have 
heard from your son’s lips to-night.” 

“You are making too much of a boyish freak.” 

“T do not think so. It is quite true that we 
are not gentlemen on account of our ancient 
descent, but I see no reason why, holding the 
position we do, we should not claim the title by 
reason of our good manners. We have education, 
of a kind. This was paid for—pretty heavily, too. 
There is no necessary connection between educa- 
tion and good manners, that is clear enough; yet 
surely the latter can be acquired.” 

The younger man sipped his port in silence. 

‘‘The truth is, Fred,”—Mr. Kittleshot raised 
his voice a little at this point—‘‘ I am thoroughly 
ashamed of those two lads. And I make bold to 
say you are not doing your duty by them as a 
father. Where would you find the sons of a 
gentleman,’ —he laid great emphasis upon this 
word—“‘ boys in their early teens going about the 
world with all the jewellery your lads display? 
What father would allow such youngsters to 
drink the quantity of champagne those lads have 
swallowed this evening? What man of sense 
would by way of pocket-money deal out bank 
notes where the average boy of rich parents gets 
a half-sovereign, and sovereigns where many a 
lad with a title gets only shillings? What English 
country gentleman would allow his sons as many 
suits of fashionably cut clothes as Beau Brummel, 
and as many patent-leather shoes and walking 
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sticks as a London masher? Don’t you see that 
the lads are pale and podgy from over-eating and 
from lack of healthy exercise, and stupid and silly 
from drinking more than would be good for a 
grown man? And what of their education? Ask 
their tutors and professors, or rather—for these 
poor fellows will not give you true answers— 
examine them yourself and test their progress. 
You are able to do it. And if you have servants 
who are possessed of honesty of speech, ask them 
what they think of your curled and perfumed 
darlings. I tell you, Fred, that your boys are a 
by-word in this village, and that before long they 
will be something more. I cannot shut my eyes 
and close myears when I come to visit you. You 
are devoted to your business, I know, and up toa 
certain point that is as it should be; but do not 
forget you are a father.” 

Mr. Kittleshot, junior; had turned very pale. 
And if he was still silent, his silence was that of 
a man who knows not what to say. 


MRS. LETHERS’ PARTY. 


‘‘ AND what’s agate now, I’d like to know?” 

William’s chuckle and smile—taken into the 
back kitchen so that his wife should not hear the 
one or see the other—made it quite apparent to 
Tommie that his grandfather knew perfectly well 
what was agate without asking. But it was part 
of the etiquette of the Lethers’ family that the 
head of the household should not be prematurely 
informed that on the morrow there was company 
for tea. William entered into his wife’s humour 
with the large good-nature that was a part of his 
being, but he insisted upon having his joke. He 
was the only person in Ridingdale who knew the 
secret of safe joking with Jane Lethers. 

**Awm thinkin’ it “ll be lords and ladies this 
time. What ’n you think, Tommie? Her wouldna 
bring out t’ silver forks for common folk. An’ 
it’s to be pork-pie an’ all! My sakes, but yer 
grannie’s doin’ it fine—that her is!” 

Tommie only grinned as he put the last polish 
upon the silver forks. He was in the secret, and 
though he was sure that his grandfather knew 
perfectly well, or might easily guess, who the 
honoured guests were likely to be, the conven- 
tionalities of the situation demanded silence. 
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The whole house was full of the subtle and 
delicious perfume which can only come of cooked 
spice and sugar, currants and raisins and candied 
peel. William had had a pig killed scarcely a 
week ago, and the larder contained all the deli- 
cacies that are the outcome of this domestic 
slaughter. A long row of pies had until lately 
decorated a certain shelf in Mrs. Lethers’ pantry, 
and in spite of the number bestowed upon worthy 
people who kept no pigs, or keeping them had 
many children to keep also, four or five gigantic 
‘“wheaten cells” of delicious pork were still await- 
ing consumption. Mr. and Mrs. Lethers had 
had ‘‘ words” about these pies—if high-toned } 
reprimand on Jane’s part and a little gentle 
bantering on William’s part, may be allowed 
to stand for words. A quarrel in the serious 
sense of the phrase these two worthies had never 
had, were never likely to have. ‘‘ Small credit to 
Jane, though,” envious neighbours had been heard 
to remark. 

‘Touch one of my pies if you dare,” she had 
said to William when those dainties came home 
from what was called “t’ bakus;” and William 
had actually dared not only to touch but to take, 
and not only to take but to bestow upon a family 
of which his wife disapproved. He had every 
reason to suppose that she herself would sooner 
or later have sent the delicacies to these same 
undeserving people, but then she would have done 
it “unbeknownst” to William, and he had his 
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reasons for wishing the ne’er-do-wells to get their 
pie in good time. © 

By one of those pretty fictions that obtained 
between a husband and a wife—neither of whom 
dreamed of claiming anything the other might 
not share in—the pig was always spoken of as 
‘‘his’n;”’ on the other hand, the pies were ever 
regarded as ‘“‘her’n.”” William had an immense 
respect for his wife’s pastry, and conceded that 
what she made with her own hands was truly 
‘‘her’n.” ‘But,’ he asked her triumphantly, 
‘‘where would you be wi’out my pig?” When 
he told her that the next pork-pies she made 
would have to be “ filled wi’ taters,” she threw 
her duster at him, and William went down the 
lane laughing as a boy laughs at a circus clown. 

The word amenity is so frequently used ironi- 
cally that we are almost in danger of forgetting 
its true meaning; certainly no phrase so _in- 
accurately describes William’s passages with his 
wife. And if her war-wordiness with him might 
appear to a stranger to have in it something both 
of heat and acidity, she, no less than William, 
was quite unconscious of these qualities. I 
believe Tommie thought that these verbal displays 
were got up only for his entertainment: | one 
could see he enjoyed them greatly. 

“We won’t tell your grandfather just yet 
awhile,”. she had said to Tommie. ‘‘He’d be 
that pleased he’d go tellin’ folks all over t’ town. 
I dunna want folks to think we’re getting stuck 
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up—a havin’ t’ Squire’s lads to tea now and 
then.” 

*“‘ But, grannie, he won't forget it’s my birthday, 
will he?” asked Tommie in some alarm. When 
you are thirteen a birthday is a serious affair. 

“Forget!” exclaimed Mrs. Lethers with a 
laugh, ‘‘why he’d as soon forget to say his 
prayers. Forget!” 

I think Tommie had the grace to be ashamed 
of his question: but though the boy knew how 
much they both loved him, perhaps he scarcely 
realized how large a place he filled in their hearts 
and lives. 

Needless to say, Mrs. Lethers would have 
invited the entire Ridingdale family if her house 
could have held them; but Mrs. Ridingdale 
would not hear of accepting invitations for more 
than three of her boys at a time—insisting that 
to make up for the remainder, Tommie should 
come to tea at the Hall on the following day. 
The favoured three were Gareth and Alfie and 
Lance. 

Tommie was by no means the only boy who 
worshipped Lance, but among the latter’s crowd 
of friends he could not have had a more devoted 
one than Tommie Lethers. The old clogger’s 
grandson had ears for nobody and nothing when 
Master Lance was in the neighbourhood. If 
Lance had wished to use him as a door-mat, 
Tommie would have flung himself upon the floor 
gladly and thankfully. There was indeed no 
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service however humble that Tommie would not 
joyfully have undertaken for the Squire’s fourth 
son. Lance had to be cautious in the expression 
of his likes and dislikes ; for though Tommie was 
one of those rather fleshy boys who give you the 
impression of being slow, his devotion made him 
amazingly swift both to do and to dare. 

Never might Lance allow himself in Tommie’s 
hearing to finish a sentence beginning with, 
Don’t I wish I had——” for on the instant 
Tommie would have disappeared, and the wished- 
‘for thing would have been in Lance’s hands 
before nightfall. Short of stealing, there was 
nothing Tommie would not have done in order 
to serve his friend and patron. Not that there 
was the slightest suspicion of patronage in 
Master Lance’s treatment of him. ‘I say, 
you know, Tommie old chap, you really are an 
awfully good sort,” Lance would say, and straight- 
way the other would be raised to the seventh 
heaven of delight. 

Of course Lance would chaff him in that 
delightful way of his that not even Harry could 
compete with; and Tommie was more than once 
seen rolling on the grass in a rapture of laughter 
at the jokes that fell so easily from Lannie’s lips. 

Not every good talker is a good listener, but 
I don’t think our friend Lance would have been 
so well liked if he had not exercised the golden 
silence as well as the silver speech. 

‘* He always talks so pretty, like,” was a remark 
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you often heard from the poor by whom he was 
loved. Mrs. Lethers said “it wasa fair treat 
whenever he opened his mouth,” and she would 
have liked him to come to tea with her every day 
of his life, if only for the sake of his bright, boyish 
chatter. 

But he liked to hear other people talk, and 
those who loved to wag their tongues appreciated 
his excellent and attentive listening. Mrs. Lethers 
herself was not a silent woman, and William 
sometimes found it hard to get in his word 
edgeways. But once Lance appeared on the 
scene, Tommie Lethers appeared to be tongue- 
tied. His was the listener’s roll as he sat in 
silent worship of Master Lance. 

Mrs. Lethers’ tea-parties were always a 
success—from every point of view. She knew 
what boys—particularly the Squire’s boys—liked, 
and always provided it. Lance and his brothers 
brought with them remarkably fine healthy 
appetites and their evident appreciation of Mrs. 
Lethers’ pork-pies made her proudly happy. It 
was indeed only out of politeness that Lance 
refused a third helping: the recording angel alone 
knew how much it cost him to go on saying, 
“No, thank you, Mrs. Lethers,” when that hos- 
pitable creature pressed him to take “just a tiny 
bit more.” 

Only a boy and a bird can make a hearty meal 
and then go on chirping just as if nothing had 
happened ; but I doubt if even a bird could have 
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followed up the eating by a two hours’ warbling. 
For Lance had brought his lute, and was quite 
prepared to pay for his tea by giving such an 
entertainment as only he and his brothers could 
give. William and Jane Lethers yielded them- 
selves to unsophisticated and unmitigated enjoy- 
ment. For Tommie, such evenings as these were 
marked with vermilion. 

Lance took the lion’s—or shall we say the 
nightingale’s ?—share. He was the troubadour 
par excellence. He dealt in mirth-provoking, some- 
times in tear-compelling ballads ; but Mrs. Lethers 
had her favourites, of course, and though any- 
thing but lachrymose by nature, she loved the 
occasional luxury of tears. Lance always knew 
what song she would ask for first, and though I 
am not at all sure that it was a favourite of his— 
saving perhaps for the reason that it had been 
written for him by somebody he loved—he never 
failed to sing 


Abizes, Ibyer Cis WW Ibyopyias, 


Low to his lute-strings lightly he’s carolling, 
Carolling laddie abroad in the Spring, 
Where the soft sunlight is purely apparelling 
Flower-flecked fields and birds on the wing; 
Where the blue-sweet eggs are a-glittering, 
And the rose-pink bloom is a-littering 
Orchard and hedge, and the cuckoo is heralding 
All that the birth of the Spring doth bring— 
There doth he sing. 
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Where the warm waves of the Summer are wandering, 
Carolling laddie his lute doth string ; 
Ever the joy of the earth he is pondering, 
Silvery clear his lyric doth ring ; 
There in the sun-gold yellowing, 
In the flush of the full year’s mellowing, 
Where the low rivulet’s music is murmuring, 
Where the white lilies are clustering— 
There doth he sing. 


Where the late shadows of Autumn are fluttering 
High ’mid the gloom where the choristers sing, 
Melody breaks ’mid the musical muttering, 
Breaks thro’ the organ’s thundering ; 
There in his fair apparelling 
Dear laddie is loftily carolling, 
Chanting the praises of Jesus and uttering 
All that the Church to her King doth bring— 
There doth he sing. 


Where the fair flakes of the Winter are glistening, 
Cold is the corpse of the laddie they bring, 
While o’er the grave, white as robe for his christening, 
A snow-pure pall doth the north wind fling : 
Ah! but clad in a whiter apparelling 
For ever dear laddie is carolling 
There in the Joyaunce, too high for our listening, 
Where the choir-angels are hovering— 
There doth he sing! 


Whether Lance cared for this song or not, he 
sang it with an evident appreciation of its 
meaning. Moreover, he was flattered by the fact 
that it had been specially written and composed 
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for him. Certainly the music was of the worthiest. 
The composer had given to each stanza a separate 
melody, and a quite different treatment, though 
one little recurring theme seemed to be common 
to the whole. 

Good, simple, kind-hearted Mrs. Lethers was 
apt to take things of this sort very seriously, and 
she had before now shown a quite embarrassing 
interest in the details of the life of the “‘ carolling 
laddie” of the song; embarrassing at any rate to 
Lance, who could only suggest that the boy did 
not belong to Ridingdale, and that probably he 
had died many years ago. 

It reminded her, she said, of that play they had 
acted a week or two before; and Lance began to 
wish that George would come in to answer the 
questions Mrs. Lethers was sure to ask. Certainly 
Ralph the Scullion had deeply interested Tommie’s 
grandmother, the more so as the castle in which, 
history says, the incidents of the play were 
enacted stood within a few hours’ walk of Riding- 
dale. 

“George’s Play” had indeed furnished Mrs. 
Lethers with much food for thought, as well as 
for talk, and as on this particular evening the 
conversation reverted to it at every interval of the 
singing, perhaps I cannot do better than give 
some detailed account of it. 


GEORGE'S PLAY. 


THE secret had been of the deadliest kind. 
When it was revealed, it came upon the Riding- 
dale boys as a shock of the pleasantest. 

It had long been an axiom in the family that 
there was nothing that George could not do: but 
that he should write a drama (however short) in 
three acts (however oddly proportioned) was a 
surprise of the happiest kind. 

The ordinary Christmas plays to which all 
Ridingdale folk were invited every Boxing Day, 
and the day after—I need hardly say that the 
Colonel provided refreshments—had been in hand 
from the beginning of November, or even a little 
earlier. They were serious affairs, of course— 
serious I mean as to their preparation, for in 
themselves they were bright and sparkling enough 
and involved a good deal of music. 

But there was always a third day to be pro- 
vided for—Holy Innocents—and whatever might 
be the nature of the entertainment, it was always 
understood that it should be given by young 
people for young people. 

When therefore George had whispered to his 
father that he would like to try his hand at the 
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writing of a little play, the Squire approved and 
encouraged him. 

‘You are giving your brothers credit for pro- 
digious memories,” Mr. Ridingdale said smilingly, 
when, towards the end of November, George 
brought his MS. for criticism. ‘‘No, I won’t 
criticise it now—except to say that some of your 
soliloquies are much too long. -Cut them down 
a little and when you have given out the parts 
don’t despise the criticism of your brothers. 
You will learn a great deal before you have pro- 
duced your first play.” 

The secret was out at last and everybody now 
understood what the new scenery meant—the 
castle courtyard with its background of chapel 
that had not seemed to fit any of the plays 
already in rehearsal. 

It was fortunate for George that his brothers, 
though very fair actors, were not dramatic critics. 
Hilary, while admiring and approving, had 
indeed ventured to suggest that perhaps the plot 
was a little improbable, and that some of the 
details were a trifle ghastly. But when George 
took down from the shelves a big folio of County 
Chronicles and showed his eldest brother that 
nearly every detail of the play was founded upon 
historical fact, Hilary remarked that the close 
of the Nineteenth Century was, in some ways, 
better than the beginning of the Fourteenth. 

One little difficulty George foresaw from the 
start, and provided for it in his usual unselfish 


“A big folio of County Chronicles.” 
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way. He knew that the character of Lady 
de Rudcliffe would not be a popular one, and he 
determined to choose it for himself. Age and 
height naturally determined the cast of most of 
the dramatis persone, and it seemed fitting that 
the tall Hilary should be asked to take the part 
of Sir Richard. Then the character of the cook, 
everybody agreed, would be saved from heaviness 
by Harry—who had the faculty of putting life, 
not to say humour, into everything he took in 
hand. Perhaps Lance felt disposed to resent 
a remark (made by Hilary) that he would make 
an ideal scullion, but when he had read his part 
and discovered that he was the hero of the piece, 
he undertook it with enthusiasm. 

Willie Murrington thought it good of his foster- 
brothers to assign him the character of Edwin; 
but only with difficulty was Alfred persuaded that 
the part of page was more suited to his tender 
age than that of a knight. Moreover, as a page 
he would have at least a short speaking part, 
whereas the knights were merely ornamental 
accessories whose places could be filled by any 
fairly big boy. 

But he looked mightily offended when Harry 
(borrowing an old joke from one of his favourite 
authors) told his young brother that he was too 
small to make even a decent-sized page, and 
only big enough for a paragraph. Alfie retorted 
rather hotly that Paragraph didn’t come in the 
play at all. When the shouts of laughter had 


wee 
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subsided, George said rather solemnly that he 
feared there were too many paragraphs by half. 
In justice to Alfred, it ought to be said that 
he was not usually so obtuse. 

Perhaps I need not apologize for giving the 
whole play. Acted as the Ridingdale boys acted 
it, it was an immense success, and the Guild boys 
were unanimous in begging for its repetition early 
in the new year. I give the text as it appeared in 
the Christmas Number of the Bow-Wow. It 
differs slightly from the acting version—the MS. 
of which did not survive the actors’ wear and 
tear—and is printed here just as it came from 
George’s pen. 


Pee eit SC UIELION: 


A Drama in Three Acts. 


By GEORGE RIDINGDALE. 


Dramatis Persone. 


Sir Roger de Rudcliffe : : » SHILARY: 
William, his Cook . A : . Harry. 
Ralph, the Scullion . ; ; : . LANcE. 
Edwin, Sir Roger’s son . ‘ ; . WILLIE. 
First Page : ; . ALFRED. 


Lady de Rudcliffe, Edwin’s step-mother. GEORGE. 


Knights, Esquires, Pages, Men-at-arms, and 


Servants. 


Reis PoE  SCULLION: 


A DRAMA IN THREE ACTS. 


By GEORGE RIDINGDALE. 


AcrT I. 
Scene I. The Hall of Rudcliffe Castle. 


Enter Siy Roger and his son. 


Sir Roger. Keep a good heart, Edwin, while 
I’m away. Be sure my return will not be delayed. 
Edwin. But must you really go, my father ? 

Siy R. Aye, my loved one, that I must, and 
without delay. Border thieves increase in number 
and audacity, and ’tis my duty to check their 
progress. Let me but lay hands on McLister, 
their chief, and I am content, 

Edwin. And for how many weary days must 
I await your return, dear father ? 

Siy R. Myson, I cannot tell. Much depends 
upon the chances of war. Much upon the speedy 
meeting with McLister and his men. Would 
Providence but bring us to their lair before sunset, 
then by to-morrow’s Compline I might return. 
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But I fear me, child, we shall not so swiftly find 
them. 

Edwin. O! father! you will not be away for 
many days? 

Sir R. Trust me, Edwin, not to linger by the 
way, once my duty is done. Justice and right 
demand that I should check these bold marauders. 
But why should my Edwin fear ? 

Edwin (aside). ’Tis strange he does not know 
—that he does not guess. He loves my young 
step-mother, and thinks her good. So good 
himself, he cannot think ill of others. Ah, I have 
kept the truth from him too long. (To Sir R.) 
My father—I fear—I fear 2 

Sir R. Fear, my sweet one, what hast thou to 
feat? 

Edwin. I fear—my step-mother! 

Sir R. Tut, Edwin, thy fear is a foolish one 
[laughing cheerily|. My lady loves you dearly. 
Dost thou think I would e’er have married her if 
she had not? Nay, my son, thou art mistaken. 
But listen! I hear the impatient tramping of 
horses’ hoofs and the tread of iron feet. My men- 
at-arms await me. Farewell, sweet son, farewell! 
No harm can overtake thee. God’s blessing be 
thine; and the protection of His Mother Mary. 
Farewell. : 

Edwin. Farewell, dear father. May St. Michael 
guard thee well, and speed thy journey home. 
[Exit Sir Roger.] 

And may the same great angel be my defence. 
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My father rides forth to meet an open foe. I 
remain at home to strive against a secret one. 
The castle is almost empty. Every man, but 
one, has ridden away under my father’s banner. 
Every boy, save one, is bearing arms or leading 
horses. Only my step-mother and myself, William 
the cook, and Ralph the kitchen-boy remain. 
And I fear, oh, how I fear my step-mother. [Exit 
Edwin.) 
Enter Lady de Rudcliffe. 

Lady de R. Ha! ha! This is the moment I 
have long desired!’ Fortune favours the crafty 
as well as the brave. Sir Roger little thought 
why I urged him to take all the men-at-arms. 
William the cook is my own trusty knave and 
will do my bidding. ‘‘ Within the week I will 
return,” saith Sir Roger, ‘‘but look for me in 
three days’ time.” Yea, I will look for thee, and I 
will prepare for thee a banquet! One dish will 
stand upon the board, that thou must needst 
taste! For when couldst thou refuse a venison 
pasty? Ha! ha! This dish shall verily contain 
thy dear. He will be tenderer eating than any 
buck from the forest. 

And now to act swiftly! My husband’s return 
is uncertain; yet it would seem that he cannot 
see his home for three clear days. Wretched 
man! Little he thinks what is in store for him ! 
Me he has never loved. All his affection is given 
to that wretched boy. And he must die! Long 
have I sworn it! Long have I awaited the fitting 
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season for my deed. Ha! ha! at length the time 
has come !—And now to speak with William Cook 
in secret. [Ezit.] 


Scene II. The Kitchen. 
Enter Ralph. 

I wonder what those two are clacking about! 
Nice pair—that they are! No wonder a maid 
will not stop at Rudcliffe Castle! What with 
my lady’s temper and William Cook’s tongue,— 
to say nothing of their blows—’twould be a 
miracle if any female took service here. Yet ’tis 
said i’ the village that Sir Roger’s first wife had 
serving-women and cook-maids by the score. But 
that was before William’s time. [Scours a table 
vigorously.| If it hadn’t been for Master Edwin 
I’d have run away long ago. He’sa kind-hearted 
one, fe is,and so is Sir Roger! William durstn’t 
hit me when either of them’s about. Two or 
three times Master Edwin’s got the key and took 
me out 0’ the stocks 1’ the yard. Fancy putting 
you i’ stocks when you’ve worked hard all day— 
to spend the night there, and just because you let 
fall a copper-pot when you were dead tired and 
could hardly lift it! He’s a brute, that William! 
And my lady’s another. 

Hello! What’s that? Footsteps! Yes, and 
voices. They’re coming to the kitchen, I declare! 
Won't do for me to stop. One of them’s sure to 
hit me. [Looking R.] Can’t go that way; bound 
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to meet them if I do. Well, I must go to the 

buttery. Ha! ha! there’s a game-pie there, and a 

haunch of cold venison! And I’m so hungry ! 

Had to go without my breakfast this morning, 

just because I was a minute late in taking 
William his quart of ale. He always has a quart 

before he gets up i’ morning. [Exit to the left— 
Returning quickly.] Now that’s just like William. 

He’s gone and locked the buttery-door! And 

there they are coming down the big gallery! 

What canI do? I know! I'll get into this cup- 

board. ’Tisn’t my fault if I hear what they say. | 
William should have left the buttery-door un- 
locked. [Gets into cupboard. | 


Enter Lady Rudcliffe and William, 


Lady R. And now, William, thou under- 
standest all that has to be done? 

Wm. My lady, I do. 

Lady R. The kitchen knives are sharp? 

Wm. My lady, they are. 

Lady R. And thou art a man of courage ? 

Wm. Your ladyship is good enough to say so.. 

Lady R. Not a knave to be affrighted at the 
shedding of a little blood. 

Wm. Nay, my lady, not even if the blood be 
that of Master Edwin—my enemy, my lady, as 
well as thine. 

Lady R. Enough! At this hour to-morrow 
the deed must be done! Let everything be pre- 
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pared forthwith—pastry, herbs, and seasoning. 
Truly Master Edwin will make a toothsome pie! 


(Shrieks from Ralph, who rushes from his hiding-place.] 


Ralph. Oh; my lady, I implore you, slay not 
Master Edwin! ([Kneels and clasps lis hands.] 
Kill me, my lady, if you will, but spare my 
master’s son! Cut me into little pieces, if it 
please you—put me into pie or pastry or pudding 
—broil me or fry me or roast me alive—but do 
not lift your hand against Sir Roger's child! 

Lady R. Ho! ho! kitchen varlet! So thou 
hast discovered our plot. Well, well! What is 
to be done with this knave of the dripping- 
pan. 

Wm. Whatever your ladyship pleases. 

Lady R. Die he must. 

Wm. Certainly, my lady. 

Lady R. Methinks he’d make another bonny 
pie. 

Ralph. Ah, my lady! If it’s a pie you want, let 
me be killed, and not sweet Master Edwin! I 
am older than he, and I want to die. You have 
been so hard upon me I doubt me if I shall eat 
tender, but 

Wm. Silence, sirrah! I'll hang thee up like 
mutton on the castle gibbet : that will make thee 
tender enough. 

Lady R. Methinks, William, the boy would 
make another toothsome pie. 


Wm. Your ladyship has work for me now, but 
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to-morrow at sunrise I will hang him. Meantime 
I'll put him in the donjon-keep. Come, varlet, 
and feel the pressure of thy last garters and 
bracelets! Their weight will help thy hanging 
at the dawn, for thou art but a light burden for 
the gallows—to which thou must have come 
some day. 

Lady R. And his coffin shall be—a dish. 

Wm. Ha! ha! [laughing]. Yea, my lady, right 
honourable burial too for such a varlet. 

Ralph [sobbing as he is led away by William]. 
Well, I always loved pastry; but I never thought 
to be coffined in it! 

Exeunt Cook and Ralph. 

Lady R. And now to consider my own safety, 
and means of flight. ’Twill indeed be an empty 
castle to which Sir Roger returns. Nota soul to 
tell a tale—not a living creature to greet him! 
Plentiful food though—aye, plentiful! Neither 
of the boys is a giant; yet they will make giant 
pasties. I doubt me if my biggest dishes will 
hold either. What a banquet for a hungry 
knight! A son slaughtered like a sheep: a boy 
taken down from the gallows—young and tender! 
[Re-enter Cook.] How now, William? Is the 
young wretch made fast ? 

Wm. That he is, my lady. In the heavy irons 
I have locked upon him, he can scarcely walk 
the donjon-floor. Methinks I shall have to carry 
him to the gallows to-morrow morn, for in truth 
he will not be able to foot it. 
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Lady R. ’Tis well. And the door of his cell is 
locked and bolted ? 

Wm. Bolted and barred in good truth, my 
lady, but not locked; for though the door stood 
open I could not find the key. But trust me, my 
lady, the lad is as safe as though he were already 
dead. 

Lady R. Enough! listen now to me! We must 
make ourselves safe. There is, methinks, one steed 
remaining in the castle stables. 

Wm. There is, my lady, A sorry-looking beast, 
but serviceable. 

Lady R. ’Twill serve. Take that horse, and 
ride straightway to the castle of my brother, the 
Baron Onslow. Here is a letter for him. He 
will give you two horses of mettle, one for me, 
one for yourself. It is yet scarcely noonday. 
Start at once, and you reach his castle by five 
o’clock. Rest for an hour or two and return here 
in the darkness. You will be back before mid- 
night, and myself will sit up to admit you. 
To-morrow, early, we will despatch our killing 
and cooking, and as soon as our pasties are baked 
brown, we will ride forth from the castle. My 
brother will shelter and defend us both, for there 
is enmity deep and dark between Sir Roger de 
Rudcliffe and the baron.—And now to tell Edwin 
some pleasant news! 
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Ac Il, 
ScENE I, Interior of the Donjon-keep. 


Ralph. If only I could have saved Master 
Edwin! Death then would have been very sweet. 
But I did all I could. I wonder if he’ll ever know 
that I offered my life for his! He’ll see me hanged 
to-morrow morning if he chances to look from 
his window at sunrise. Pray God they do not 
kill him to-night! I know he’ll weep for me, and 
pray for me—though I am only a kitchen varlet. 
I wonder if he knows that we are to be buried 
side by side—in two great dishes. Well, it’s 
hard to die—just as the nuts are getting ripe and 
the apples are turning red! But God will be 
good to a boy who has been so badly treated by 
cruel people. Iam glad I was shrived by Father 
Cuthbert before he started out with Sir Roger. 
I little thought yesterday’s morsel would be my 
last. But I wish I’d beena better lad! Some- 
how, it seemed no use trying. Whether I did 
right or wrong they always punished me. Well, 
they say hanging is soon over, and if they let me 
wear these irons my thin neck will soon be 
broken. It’s a good thing to be an orphan—that 
is, when your going to be hanged. And now I'll 
say my prayers, and try to sleep. 
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Scene II. Courtyard before the Castle Chapel. 
Enter Edwin. [Bell strikes thvee.] 


I cannot sleep, knowing my cruel fate, knowing 
too what is so soon to happen to that poor brave 
boy, I must needs give him my prayers. The 
dawn will be here anon, and with the rising of the 
sun the soul of a courageous knight will leave the 
pitiful body of a young boy—hanging stark and 
stiff from the gibbet. Oh, noble little hero! Oh! 
chivalrous young knight!—scullion as they call 
thee, thou bearest in thy bruised body a heart of 
gold! ’Twas little indeed I thought of thee ere 
this, and seldom that I sawthee. Now and again . 
I pitied thee for thy sad eyes and wistful look, 
and saved thee from the fetter and the lash thou 
hadst not merited. But now I love thee and 
rejoice that in our deaths we shall not be divided. 
Would that I could console thee in thy pitchy 
prison—that I could unlock the iron rings that 
gall thy hands and feet! But I cannot reach 
thee, my poor friend! Every door of this castle 
yard is barred and locked, and I am favoured 
indeed since I can leave my room and enter these 
sacred doors. Holy gates that are never barred! 
[Opens one of them and sees bolts on the inside.| 
Never barred, said I? Never from the outside, 
but there are heavy bolts within! Ah, joy! Why 
should not this become a sanctuary for my body 
as well as for my soul? What is there to hinder 
me from taking refuge here from my murderous 
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step-mother and that gory-handed cook? It will 
at least give me time for prayer. The chapel has 
no other exit and ’twould take time to break 
through these heavy bars. I shall at least escape 
the sight of that poor lad’s hanging, to which my 
step-mother threatens to drag me. God be pitiful 
to thee, my poor Ralph! Until the dawn I will 
not cease to pray for thee. Would that thou also 
wert kneeling before God’s altar here. Methinks 
this is verily a sanctuary. Neither my step- 
mother nor William Cook, nor both combined, 
may force these: heavy bars. Heaven grant me 
strength to bolt them securely! [Enters chapel, 
closes and bolts the doors within. | 


Enter Lady de Rudcliffe. 


What was that noise as of bolts thrust into 
their sockets! Was I asleep? Did I dream? 
All is so lonely and weird in the night-time, and 
never have I known the castle to be so still! But 
’twill not do for me to be fearsome. My task 
is scarcely yet begun. What can be keeping 
William Cook? Midnight, at latest, ought to 
have seen his return, and now ’tis after three! 
What if he has met with some misadventure ? 
Should I have courage to do these bloody deeds 
alone and unaided? Methinks I should! Yonder 
gibbet stands ready, and ’twould be no great task 
to tie and knot a hempen cravat round a scullion’s 
throat, nor yet to thrust a blade into Edwin’s 
throat. ’Tis the cutting up I dislike. [Shzvers.] 
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That would be done by William Cook more quietly 
and more neatly. 

’Tis a dark night, in truth! It may be that he 
has lost his way. A cool night, too; yet am I 
burning hot! I cannot return to my room: sleep 
is impossible. Let me seat myself here—no, not 
on the chapel steps—I love not chapels! Tut, 
tut! Whyam I so fearsome! [Crossing stage.] 
Here will I sit and await that tardy cook. The 
drawbridge is already down, and I am sure to 
hear the horses’ hoofs as they tramp across it. 
[Lady R. sleeps and dreams. The pit of Hell opens 
before her. A demon rises from the pit, and 
approaches her. She awakes screaming, and the 
vision vanishes. | 

Nay, but sleep is worse than waking! 

Lady R. Lest I should sleep again, I will 
go down to the gate-tower, and throw open the 
doors. [Knocks heard outside.}| Ah! ’Tis he at 
last! [Exit quickly.] 

Wm. Cook [off the stage]. Quick, my lady, 
quick! Hasten, hasten, my lady! Do not ask 
questions! [Enter Lady de R. and Cook.] What 
we do must be done with the greatest despatch ! 
Sir Roger and his men are scarcely three miles 
distant from the castle. I had to ride by the 
place where they made a midnight halt, but I 
overheard one groom say to another that Sir 
Roger was determined to hear Mass at dawn in 
the chapel of his own castle. 

Lady R. Alack, Wiliam, what can we do! 
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This indeed is most unexpected! And I tremble 
so, I scarce was able to undo the gates! Say— 
what can be done? [Bell strikes four.] 

Wm. ‘Tis but four o’ the morning, my lady. 
There is no time for the making of pastry and 
the baking of pies; but [lowering his voice], but, 
my lady, there is time enough to spare for 
stocking the buttery. Understandeth your lady- 
ship ? 

Lady R. Ha! ha! William, that I do. My 
courage once more returns. In truth thou art 
a trusty henchman! 

Wm. And ’twere good, my lady, to make sure 
of the young master. I will go to the horses 
now, and see that they are properly saddled and 
furnished for our flight. Our journey must needs 
be a cautious and a roundabout one. Meanwhile, 
my lady, do you bring Master Edwin down to 
the kitchen and bind him fast upon the big table 
with the cords I have left there. And if your 
ladyship can add a keener edge to the knife that 
lies there—so much the better. 


(Exit William.) 


Lady R. Now for the deed of blood! Ha! 
ha! In spite of‘all, we triumph! Yet I. grieve 
me I cannot make those bonnie pasties. How- 
ever, we can stock the larder as William says. 
Ha, ha, ha! What a pretty wit the villain hath! 
Sir Roger will find plenty of meat for the cooking. 
-He can have his choice between that pretty 
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buck, his son, or that well-beaten young stag of 
a scullion! Ha, ha, ha! My courage increases 
now William has returned, and methinks I could 
even do the deed alone. And now for the youthful 
victim, Edwin! [Lady R. starts as she looks round 
and notices lights in the chapel windows.| Lights! 
Lights in the chapel at this hour! What meaneth 
it! Ah! [shuddering] it means death, 1 know. 
’Tis ever thus when a de. Rudcliffe dies. The 
dead rise from their places and sit in the stalls 
and—yes [chant of Muiserere heard—sung by one 
treble voice], yes, yes—there is the death-chant! 
Courage, courage. Where art thou, my lately- 
gotten courage! And thou, William, where art 
thou? Why dost thou tarry with those horses ? 
Ho, ho, there! William I say, William! William 
Cook! [shrieks and faints. ] 


(Enter William. } 


Why! what’s all this! My lady lying in a dead 
faint! Lights in the chapel! Who is there here 
to sing Matins? ([Miserere continues.] This 
indeed is strange! I’m no great frequenter of 
chapels, but to-night—Ah! that voice! Surely 
that is the doomed boy, Master Edwin! He 
may well say his prayers! But it is good to know 
where he is. Shall I go and fetch him, or attend 
to my lady? I'll let my lady lie i’ the cool 
night air. She’s been lying all her life [tries to 
open the chapel door] and so—Why, what’s this ? 
Fastened! Bolted! Barred ’n the inside! Who 
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ever heard the like ? No wonder my lady fainted ! 
Time presses and our game has escaped! What 
a door is this! Solid oak and iron. ’Twould 
require a battering-ram, at least; to break it in 
[beating upon the door]. Hi, there! Master 
Edwin! Your lady-mother calls for you! She 
is ill! She needs you, Master Edwin. [Aside.] If 
I know ought of the youth, that will bring him 
out. [Knocking loudly.] Do you hear, Master 
Edwin! Your lady-mother lies insensible! 

Lady R. [rising slowly]. William! is that 
you? Methought I heard Sir Roger at the gate. 
Why are you knocking there ? 

Wm. My lady, we are undone! Your son has 
taken sanctuary! And what is more has barred 
himself within! Already there is a glimmer of 
light in the east. The dawn is fast a-coming, 
and with it Sir Roger and his men! 

Lady R. Do not desert me, William! Iam 
faint still, and weary with loss of sleep. My 
brother the Baron shall reward you richly if only 
you stand by me to the end. Can you not devise 
some means of entering the chapel? Is there no 
window you can break, or—— 

Wm. My lady, we are both in peril of our 
lives. At such a moment ’tis each one for 
himself. Sir Roger will be here anon. Let us 
fortify ourselves with food and drink, my lady, 
while there is yet time. A long journey is before 
us, let us make provision for it. And [whispering] 
Master Edwin may betake himself to his chamber 
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if we withdraw. [Lady R. makes signs of 
approval. | 

Lady R. The horses are saddled ? 

Wm. They are, my lady. 

Lady R. Then let us tothe buttery! Now Il 
think of it, ’tis twelve hours since I ate food or 
drank wine. [E-xeunt.] 


Camis: 
Scene I. The Donjon-keep. 


Ralph [waking]. O, what a lovely dream I 
have had! Yes, I know it was not real, and that 
I am to be hanged at the dawn; but what a 
comforting dream it was! I dreamt that I walked 
into a lighted palace, and that as I did so, my 
irons fell off and disappeared. There a beautiful 
angel met me, and took me up in his arms and 
kissed me, and I lay there with my head upon his 
shoulders. And he called me by my name and 
said: ‘‘ Ralph, dear child, did you not know that 
I was near you always?”’ And I said: “My 
lord, I have never seen you before.” Then he 
smiled and said: ‘‘No, my son, you have never 
seen me, but I have always been anigh you, and 
Iam going to take you home to your Father!” 
Then there was music, such music! and the smell 
of incense was in the air, and suddenly the palace 
seemed to turn into a great church like the abbey- 
minster in the valley. And I saw a great proces- 
sion of boys coming towards us, all singing, and 
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all‘clad in shining white and gold. And the angel 
said: ‘‘These are your play-fellows, Ralph, and 
every one of them will love you.” 

Then there came a knocking somewhere, and 
I woke up to find myself in darkness and in 
chains. But while it lasted, how lovely it was! 
How bright and strong and tall that angel was! 
I felt like a little child in his shining arms. Can 
he really have been my own Angel Guardian—the 
very one Father Cuthbert has told me of, and 
bade me pray to! Well, if he is always near me 
he will stand by me at the gallows, and—yes, 
when I am dead—when my soul flies out of this 
poor body of mine—I shall see him again I know. 
I wonder if it is near to sunrise? My irons are 
so heavy I cannot climb to yonder loophole, 
but methinks there is a glimmer of light above 
my head. . . . The time cannot be far off! Let 
me to my prayers again. [A bright light shines 
in the dungeon. An angel approaches the boy and 
says: ‘Courage, Ralph, dear child, courage! Delwwer- 
ance 1s at hand!|” Was that another dream! 
Deliverance, he says: ah! yes, the deliverance of 
death! [Trumpets sound in the distance.] What is 
that? ‘Tis like Sir Roger’s music! [Trumpets 
sound nearer.| Ah! I hear the tramp of horse- 
men! They are on the drawbridge! Yes, they 
ride into the yard! 

[Voice heard off the stage: “Follow me, 
McLister! For the present your lodging must 
be this dungeon! ’’] 
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Ralph. Truly that is Sir Roger’s voice! He 
has taken the robber chief alive! He is bringing 
him here! I see the shining of the torches 
through the loophole! They are coming down 
the steps! Oh, joy, I shall see my master! 
[Dungeon-door is unbarred. Enter Sir Roger with 
Jus prisoner. | 

Siva EClemter the present, McLister, you 
must bide. You shall know your fate when I 
have heard Mass and prayed to my Maker. [Sees 
the boy Ralph.| Gracious Heavens! what is this! 
Another prisoner? A mere stripling, too! What 
is thy crime, boy, and why so heavily fettered ? 

Ralph [in great excitement, and speaking fast]. 
Oh! Sir Roger. Heaven be praised! You are in 
time to save him! MHasten, hasten, Sir Roger! 
Master Edwin still lives, I hope and pray! 

Sir R. Save him—my son! Is the boy some 
poor lunatic they have chained here for safety ? 
Art’ mad, sirrah ? 

Ralph. Nay, Sir Roger, do not linger! Your 
son is in the greatest peril! Do not heed me, Sir 
Roger! . Find him, find him and save him 
while he yet lives! My lady and William Cook 
have sworn to kill him—yea and me also! 

Sir Roger [to his men-at-arms]. Ho, ho! there! 
Pull up the drawbridge! Bar the castle gates! 
Two of you guard McLister, and tell John the 
Smith to unlock this boy’s gyves. The rest, 
follow me! There is deadly work afoot! 
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ScENE II. The Castle Hall. 


[Enter Sir Roger de Rudcliffe, Master Edwin, Ralph, Lady de 
Rudcliffe, and William Cook, guarded by men-at-arms, knights, 
squires, pages, &c.] 


Sir Roger. Verily, this is a pretty home-coming ! 
No wonder ye are both silent! But there is no 
need for speech to betray ye—vile and traitorous 
pair. Short shrift and a long halter shall thou 
have, William Cook! The gibbet thou didst 
prepare for this brave-hearted lad is too good for 
thee, and I have a mind to roast thee before 
thine own fire. The evidences of thy intended 
crime were about thee when I found thee in the 
kitchen, and thy guilt is written upon thy face. 
Where is the holy priest, Cuthbert ? 

Page. He is preparing to say Mass, Sir Roger, 
in the castle chapel. _ 

Sir Roger. We will be with him anon. But 
first conduct this criminal Cook to the Father’s 
feet. Let him confess, an he will. The wretch 
shall be hanged by the neck, or ever I break bread 
or drink wine! Take him away! [E-xeunt 
_Wm. Cook guarded by men-at-arms.| As for thee, 
madam [turning to Lady de R.], 1 know not how 
to speak to so bloody atraitress. Justice demands 
that thy punishment be greater than his, since it 
was conceived by thee, and he was but a tool in 
thy wicked hands. But the pitiful Edwin hath 
interceded for thee, and I have decreed to send 
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~ thee to the cells of the Sisters of Silence, therein 
to expiate thy crime until the day of thy death. 
Let horses be prepared forthwith, and let my 
gentlemen attend her to the Black Nunnery over 
the hills. Farewell, unhappy woman, and take 
thy last look upon the outer world! May God 
show thee mercy! [Exeunt Lady de R. and gentle- 
men. | 

And now, my well-loved and doubly-dear son— 
let us to pleasanter tasks! Who is this generous 
and lion-hearted lad who, the murderers say, 
would so willingly have laid down his young life 
for thee? Methinks his face is nobler than his 
dress, and that his soul is nobler than either. 
What is thy name, brave boy, and what wouldst 
thou have me do for thee ? 

Ralph. Please you, Sir Roger, I am Ralph the 
Scullion. My father was one of your foresters, 
but both he and my mother died when I was 
a babe in arms. If but I might be a horse-boy in 
your stables I should be content. 

Edwin. O dearest father, make him at least 
a page in your halls. For of a truth, lowly as 
his birth may be, he is nobler than the noblest in 
the land. 

Sir R. My son, thou speakest truly. Neither 
horse-boy, nor page shall he be. Henceforth he 
is my dearly-loved foster-son. [Embraces Ralph.] 
Ho, ho! there! Get ready a bath of warm water, 
and herbs of the sweetest, so my son’s poor 
bruised body and fetter-galled limbs may be 
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washed and fomented. For his shirt of canvas 
give him linen of the snowiest; for his wooden 
shoon bring him boots of Cordovan leather! 
Clothe him in richest crimson silk, and let his 
velvet cap carry a waving plume! Let him bind 
to his side a dagger of state, and let all men 
know that from henceforth Ralph is to be 
regarded as my adopted son. 

How now? [to a page entering|. What 
mews? 

Page. Sir Roger, I have to tell you that 
‘William Cook has paid the penalty of death. 

Sir R. ’Tis well! And she that was Lady 
de Rudcliffe ? 

Page. Was ridden forth surrounded with armed 
men to the Black Nunnery. 

Sir R. That is well also. For three days we 
will feast and make merry. On the fourth, my 
foster-son, thou shalt journey to the Abbey 
in the valley. There shall the monks of St. 
Benedict teach thee letters, and all that a son of 
mine should know. And now to the chapel. 
‘There will we seek God’s blessing upon your 
adoption. 


[Edwin and Ralph kneel at Siv Roger's feet : he places his hands 
upon their heads.] 


Ralph [rising and stepping to the front. Church 
music in the distance]. My dream was a true one! 
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